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‘‘THE GREEN,” 


THE CITY OF ELMS. 
L 

WINTER day of 1636, and London is fog- 

gy and chilly. Within a low counting- 
room in ‘‘the city,” before a glowing fire, sit 
three middle-aged gentlemen, solemnly still, 
toasting their toes, and semi-occasionally sip- 
ping good ale from huge silver flagons. So 
dark is the day that the bright fire-light has no 
great task to drive the gray daylight out through 
the small, smudgy window; then it has all to 
itself the little low room, and it flickers and 
flashes on wainscot and carving, makes three 
uncertain, huge shadows along and over the 
dark back wall, gilds the bright silver of the 
jolly old ale-flagons, reddens the faces of the 
three solemn sitters, and seems—-so still are 
they—the only life in the room. 





NEW HAVEN. 


**T will go!” breaks the silence, coming from 
Hopkins, the youngest; and he seizes his flag- 
on and drains the last pint, as if in relief at the 
birth of the long gestated purpose. 

“Thank God!” exclaims Davenport, piously, 
and thirstily seeks relief also. 

Eaton, the eldest, seizes his flagon and drinks 
long and deep, saying a gusty and hearty 
** Amen,” when he finishes. The word echoes 
hollowly within the cavity of the empty utensil, 
and the lid falls clack! and signals the end of 
the ale and the meeting. They have been 
waiting only for Hopkins’s tardy consent to 
the plan; that gained, the solemn triumvirate 
breaks up its dim session, content for the pres- 
ent with this first step from tyranny at home to- 
ward freedom in the wilderness. 

The weakest of the brethren may not impute 
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it for a sin against the Puritans that they drank 
beer; it was a custom of the times, and they, 
at least, did not observe it with excess. Blame 
not the lips through which they drank ‘‘ gude 
ayle,” nor the noses through which they sang 
unharmonious psalms. They thought they did 
God service ; and so they did, in their queer but 
conscientious ways of living and doing. Laugh, 
if you please, at the peculiarities of the Puri- 
tans; but acknowledge that they were bold, 
true men, God-fearing, self-denying, Christian 
heroes, for all that. 

John Davenport, son of the Mayor of Coven- 
try, was Master of Arts and Bachelor of Divin- 
ity by Oxford authority, and had preached in 
St. Stephen’s, at London, for some years, be- 
fore he began to favor the doctrines of the Pu- 
ritans. When his convictions resulted in ac- 
tions, Laud, that zealous hater of Puritanism, 
made England an unpleasant place of abode for 
him ; so he went over to Holland, lived there 
three years, corresponding and planning, and 
then came back to London to meet his friend 
Eaton, and perfect their great project of remov- 
ing to America. He was not a ranter; he was 
a gentleman, a scholar, and a Christian, grown 
hopeless at length of reform in the State Church, 
and hopeful of Christian liberty for himself and 
his friends only in the free wilderness of the 
New World. 

Theophilus Eaton, whose counting-room the 
three have just left, was older than Davenport 
by a few years, having been born in Oxfordshire 
in 1590, where his father, says Mather, was ‘‘a 
faithful and famous minister.” Disappointing 
his parents, who were desirous that he should 
follow the profession of his father, he followed 





his own inclinations, which led him to London 
and commercial prosperity. Getting rich in 
the ‘‘east-country trade”—along the shores of 
the Baltic—he was chosen deputy-governor of 
the mercantile company to which he belonged, 
visited the northern countries of Europe, and 
was the agent of the King of England at the 
court of Denmark. When a boy at school in 
Coventry, he became an intimate friend of John 
Davenport, son of the Mayor; and when John 
came to preach at St. Stephen’s, Theophilus be- 
came one of his parishioners. 

Although married to a daughter of the Bish- 
op of Chester, and, according to Mather, “ ar- 
rived unto a fair estate, and a merchant of great 
credit and fashion,” he easily became, under 
the influence of his old friend John, a zealous 
and active Puritan. He, as well as Davenport, 
was one of the patentees of Massachusetts, and 
early in the history of the emigration, formed 
plans to join the adventurous Pilgrims. 

Edward Hopkins, the youngest of the three, 
was a native of Shrewsbury, and born about the 
year 1600. He was step-son to Eaton, like him 
was ‘‘a merchant of credit and fashion,” and 
may be pardoned if, on account of his youth and 
his position, he was the last to say ‘‘I will go.” 
Yet he also was deeply imbued with the feel- 
ings and principles of the Puritans, and the sac- 
rifice he made of fortune and station was not 
less hearty and sincere than that of his relative 
Eaton. 

These three, whom we have seen to have been 
gentlemen of rank and wealth, were the found- 
ers of a colony which sailed from England early 
in the spring of 1637 for Massachusetts Bay. 
They embarked in two ships, taking with them 
a large amount of property, and a number of 
persons in the capacity of servants. Their voy- 
age was favorable, and they arrived at Boston 
on the 3d of June, 1637. 

Il. 

Another picture. 

It is mid-April, in 1638. The south wind— 
hazy and perfumed, blowing warm from San 
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Salvador, along that 
mystic thermal ocean- 
current which flows 
northward from the 
dreamy, glowing isl- 
ands of the Western 
Indies —has_ kissed 
new life into the out- 
ermost buds of the 
grand forest trees ; 
the maples are flush- 
ed with faint green, 
the elm-boughs thick- 
en hourly, the oak- 
buds are swollen al- 
most to the birth of 
life; along the south- 
ward-facing banks the 
flowers and grasses 
dance to the music of 
the breeze and sun- 
light; the meadows, 
which level away to- 
ward the bay, have al- 
ready grown brightly 
green; the wavelets 
beyond are playing 
with each other, half 
merrily, half lazily; 
farther away in the 
distance a bright blue 
reach of waters meets 
the horizon, with a 
fringe of dim, low-ly- 
ing shore. 

Under this great 
oak are assembled the 
members of the London colony. Here at last 
they have raised their altar, and, in ‘‘a temple 
not made with hands,” whose arches of meeting 
boughs let through the smiles of heaven on this 
their first Sabbath in the wilderness, they gath- 
er around John Davenport, their loved pastor 
and guide, and join in singing praises to the 
God of Israel—to Him who has led them, as of 
old He led the Hebrews, across the sea, to the 
Canaan of their hopes. 

From their ships—which you may see through 
the lower branches, swinging with the tide in the 
bay—they have toilsomely brought the huge 
iron-bound chests and the heavy oaken furni- 
ture which lie scattered under the trees. Clum- 
sy farming-tools of the times, silver-chased mus- 
kets and pistols, kitchen utensils, rich outer- 
garments of silk, cut and embroidered in the 
showy fashion of two centuries ago; these lie 
in chance places, heaped or singly, among the 
rocks and trees. 

With some show of order the Pilgrims have 
arranged themselves to listen to this first ser- 
mon; and yet, knowing that it will be a long 
one—two hours long at the shortest—they have 
chosen convenient positions. Some recline on 
the fresh grass; some lean against rocks, or the 
more accommodating gnarlings of the old trees ; 
husbands support their wives, and mothers gath- 














er children—who may be restless, and will be 
sleepy—within the folds of their full dresses. 
A few of the stiffest of the men stand piously 
erect, or lean upon their stout thuskets. Steel- 
clad soldiers, the servants of the company, tread 
solemnly and slowly on guard around the bor- 
ders of the group; the Quinnipiacs are friend- 
ly, but the Puritans trust in Providence and 
powder. 

Davenport preaches from the text, ‘‘Then 
was Jesus led up of 
the Spirit into the 
wilderness, to be 
tempted of the dev- 
il;” and he warns 
his attentive hear- 
ers that even here 
temptations are to 
be encountered, and 
that the fight with 
Satan has not end- 
ed, though they 
have changed the 
battle-ground from 
London to ‘the 
wilderness.” 

The April Sab- 
bath sun has set, 
and the new haven 
has been consecrat- 
ed as the new home 
of our London Pu- 
ritansand Pilgrims. 





The colony ar- 
rived at Boston, 
from England, on 
the 26th of July, 
1637. The fame 
of Mr. Davenport, 
and the reputation 
and good estates of 
the principal gen- 
tlemen of this com- 
pany, made a warm 
and hearty welcome 
for them with the 
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WEST ROCK, AND PART OF WESTVILLE. 


good people of ‘‘the Bay.” Not only the lead- 
ing men of the several towns, but also ‘‘ the 
General Court,” made advantageous offers to 
them to settle in their midst. Charlestown 
made liberal proposals; Newbury (port) offer- 
ed to give up the whole town to them; and the 
Court invited them to settle at any place they 
should choose. 

But they had determined to form a distinct 
colony, as far as possible beyond the reach 
of the long arm of Laud, who was even then 
stretching his powers to interfere with the dis- 
agreeable independence of the exiles. Our 
friends had planned, even from the beginning, 
the founding of a commonwealth in the regula- 
tion of which they might be compelled to re- 
cognize no human authority foreign to them- 
selves. 

By the pursuit of the Pequots, the Bay set- 
tlers had become acquainted with the pleasant 
shores of what is now called ‘‘the Sound.” 
The land was represented as fruitful, and the 
harbors were known to be large and accessible ; 
‘*wherefore the land seemed favorable for com- 
merce,” to which the founders of the colony 
had originally determined, if possible, to devote 
themselves. 

In the fall of 1637, therefore, Mr. Eaton— 
who from the first and till his death was the 
leader of the colony, both on account of his 
wealth and character—started on an expedition 
of exploration along the coast. On arriving at 
Quinnipiac, he was satisfied. The place was re- 
mote from ‘the Bay” on the one hand, and not 
too near ‘‘ the Manhadoes” on the other. The 





harbor was commercially inviting, the mead- 
ows and forests agriculturally attractive, the In- 
dians friendly ; deer abounded in the woods, 
fish in the waters; the climate was milder than 
that endured by his brethren at the North. In 
short, he was content, and thankful that Provi- 
dence had provided so goodly an heritage for 
his company. So he left a few men to guard 
the claim through the winter and returned to 
Boston. 

As soon as spring came, the colony re-em- 
barked, and, sailing around the Cape, coasted 
along the shore until they came in sight of ‘‘ Red 
Rock”—as the Dutch, sailing eastward, had al- 
ready named the bold headland which stands 
sentinel over the harbor—and landed at the new 
haven about the middle of April; the precise 
date is unknown. 

The planters of Quinnipiac, determined to 
maintain peace and friendship with the Indians, 
began from the first to treat them kindly, and 
by gifts, fair purchases, and amicable treaties, 
conciliated the good-will of the small and fee- 
ble tribe which held the territory. By the Pe- 
quots on the east and the Mohawks on the west, 
the Quinnipiacs were often ‘‘ unseasonably as- 
saulted and terrified,” and it seems they were 
not at all unwilling to receive the powerful En- 
glish as neighbors and friends. In the Novem- 
ber after their arrival we find from the records 
that Momauguin, sole sachem of the Quinnipi- 
acs, on the one hand, and Theophilus Eaton 
and John Davenport on the other, entered into a 
covenant, in which it was stipulated that, in con- 
sideration of promises of protection and ‘‘ twelve 
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EAST ROCK, FROM WHITNEYVILLE ROAD. 


coats of English cloth, twelve alchymy spoons 
(pewter, probably), twelve hatchets, twelve hoes, 
two dozen of knives, twelve porringers, and four 
cases of French knives and scissors,” he, Mo- 
mauguin, sole sachem, etc., yielded up all his 
right, title, and interest to all lands, rivers, 
ponds, and trees, with all the liberties and ap- 
purtenances belonging to the same, to said The- 
ophilus and said John, their heirs and assigns, 
forever. It was covenanted, also, that the In- 
dians should always have land for planting corn 
on the east side of the harbor and river toward 
Saybrook. 

The treaty was a fair one on both sides. 
The Indians regarded it as such; and by this 
act, and by subsequent fair dealings and kind- 
nesses, the colonists made firm friends of their 
neighbors, by whom they never were seriously 
molested. 

Another purchase was made in the December 
following from Montowise, sachem of another 
tribe, claiming lands to the north of Quinnipi- 
ac. This tract was ten miles long and thirteen 
broad, and seemed then large enough for all the 
wants of the colony. 

In the ancient records of New Haven the 
original agreements are still preserved, signed 
by the contracting parties, the rude delineations 


of bows, arrows, and hatchets still telling of the | 


unaccustomed grasp of pen of ‘‘ Momauguin, 
Sugeogisin, Quosaquash, Carroughood, Woo- 
sauruck, and Shaumpishuh,” and of ‘‘ Monto- 
wise and Sawsounck,” of whom the second pur- 
chase was made. 





During the first year there appears to have 
been no act of civil, ecclesiastical, or military 
authority. The settlers were busy in providing 
homes and food for their families, under the 
acknowledged authority of Eaton and Daven- 
port. The colony was wealthy—by far the rich- 
est in men and means of the companies which 
came to New England—and there is no appear- 
ance from the record or letters that they were 
ever straitened for bread, as the other colonies 
were. 

Their first settlement was made in George 
Street (now called) and on the opposite hill; but 
within a short time, in keeping with the design 
of the founders to plant a capital colony, they 
laid out their town in squares. In the centre 
was a large and beautiful square, left unoccu- 
pied, and this was ‘‘compassed” with others, 
making nine in all. These remain to this day 
unaltered in boundaries. The town has spread 
in all directions, but the original plan has been 
adhered to, and most of the broad and shaded 
streets of the modern city cross each other rect- 
angularly. 

For the first fourteen months the new settlers 
acted under what they called a ‘‘ plantation coy- 
enant,” in which they solemnly pledged them- 
selves to each other and to God that they would 
be governed in all things ‘‘ by those rules which 
the Scripture holds forth.” An attempt is made 
at the present day to maintain the same princi- 
ples, but with a success by no means commen- 


| surate with that of our ancestors. 


During the hurry and bustle of this first year 
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EAST BOOK, SOUTH VIEW. 


the ten or twelve leading men were praying, 
fasting, inquiring, and debating over the great 
work of laying the foundations of Church and 
State. The breadth of Scripture rules was 
ample, but too indefinitely bounded. Rulers 
and magistrates were needed, and some form of 
government: and so—quotation is made from 
their own records: 

**'The 4th day of the 4th moneth called June 
1635, all the free planters assembled together 
in a general meetinge to consult about settling 
ciuill Gouernmt according to God, and about 
the nominatio of persons thatt might be founde 
by consent of all, fittest in all respects for the 
foundacd worke of a church which was intend 
to be gathered in Quinipieck.” 

Within the rough walls of “Mr. Newman’s 
barn” a civil compact was agreed upon, and 
signed, after most solemn deliberation, the like 
of which may not be any where found in mod- 
ern history. Not the laws of England, for from 
them they had just fled as unjust and tyran- 
nical; not the Roman civil law, for that was 
foreign to the spirit of Englishmen, and to the 
spirit of civil and religious freedom which ani- 
mated the Puritans; not the wiser and juster 
laws of Solon, or Lycurgus, or King Alfred; 
but simply and only the laws of Moses, a copy 
of which was in every man’s hand, and which 
were familiar to every subject of the jurisdic- 
tion. These were the laws adopted by the one 
hundred and eleven “‘free planters of Quini- 
pieck.” 

Objections have been made to some of the 
peculiarities of the government thus inaugu- 
rated—objections, some of which are not entire- 
ly unreasonable—but it has been generally con- 





ceded that the leaders of the new commonwealth 
were wise and just and liberal for their times, 
and for the circumstances amidst which they 
acted. 

In this article, which must be brief, and which 
should be mainly descriptive, there is neither 
space nor place for a discussion of the principles 
and results of the renowned compact of the 
Quinnipiac colonists. The reader who desires 
to examine the subject more thoroughly is re- 
ferred to the discourses of Kingsley, Bacon, and 
Dutton, wherein the actions of their ancestors 
are ably defended. 





Let us turn over a few of the pages of the old 
colonial records of matters which came before 
“the General Court.” We may thus learn how 
the state prospered under the laws of Moses; 
may see how they lived and labored, watched 
and prayed. It must be remembered, however, 
in justice to the colonists, that a large number 
of them were servants, hired in England—more 
or less intelligently devoted to the principles of 
Puritanism, it is true, yet in many cases igno- 
rant and careless : 

**October 25th. 1639. 

‘¢__ the worde of God shall be the onely rule 
to be attended vnto in ordering the affayres of 
gouernment in this plantatio.” 

** Nouember 3d. 

“‘ Itt is ordered thatt Mr. Hopkins have two 
hogsheads of lime for his vse, and as much more 
as will finnish his house as he now intends itt, he 
thinking thatt two hogsheads more will serve.” 

It may be significant of a curious chapter in 
the secret history of the settlement, this single 
mention of the name of Mr. Hopkins. The 
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reader may remember him as one of the orig- 
inal three, the step-son of Eaton, the merchant 
of wealth and fashion in London. It is certain 
that he came with the colony, and here we have 
the record of his building a plastered house, one 
of the few first; but his name does not appear 
among the one hundred and eleven, nor is it 
mentioned again in the records. It is said that 
he shortly removed to Hartford, but the usual 
leave to depart does not appear to have been 
voted to him. We may only guess at the causes 
of the disaffection of this, one of the leading men 
of the colony, for the rest were wise enough to 
leave no record of the affair. 

“‘December 4th 1639. 

*¢ Roger Duhurst and James Stewart are in- 
joined to make double restitution to John Cocker- 
ill for five pound, seaventeene shillings, wh they 
stole out of his chist on the Lords day in the meet- 
inge time, and they being servants to the said 
Cockerill, for wh aggravation they were whipped 
allso.” 

This dispensation of justice is decidedly Mo- 
saic. 

“Jan: 4th 1639. 

‘6 Itt is ordered thatt those thatt kill wolves 
and foxes shall have for every wolfe head 15s and 
Jor every fore head 2s 6d.” 

*Febr: 5th 1639. 

** Tsaiah, Captaine Turners man, fined 51 for 
being druncke on the Lords day. 

*‘ John Jenner accused for being drunke wth 
strong waters was acquitted, itt appearing to be 
of infirmyty § occasioned by the extremyty of the 
colde.” (!) 

** It of the 7th moneth 1640. 

*¢ Itt is ordered that eu”y man that is appoynt- 





ed to watch whether M8 or servants, shall come 
every Lords day to the meetinge compleatly armed, 
and all others shall bring their swords, no man 
exempted save Mr. Eaton, 0” pasto™, Mr. James, 
Mr. Samuell Eaton and the 2 deacons.” 

‘* This towne now named Newhaven.” 

*¢25th of 12th mon: 1641. 

** Itt is ordered that a free schoole shall be sett 
up in this towne.” 

Was not this the first ‘‘ free schoole” of New 
England? Can any other “towne” in the 
Union boast of having enjoyed the benefits of 
free education for two hundred ‘and sixteen 
years ? 

‘* Ezechiell Cheevers” was the master of this 
school, and the first of the famous race of 
‘** Connecticut school-masters.” 

**Novemb: 1644. 

‘* The propositid for the releife of poor schol- 
lars att the colledge att Cambridg [Harvard] was 
Sully approved off, and thereupon itt was ordered 
thatt Josuah Attwater and William Davis shall 
receive of every one in this plantatid whose hart is 
willing to contribute thereunto, a peck of wheat or 
the vallue of itt.” 

III. 

“Take counsel, execute judgment; make thy shadow 
as the night in the midst of the noonday; hide the out- 
casts; bewray not him that wandereth. Let mine out- 
casts dwell with thee, Moab; be thou a covert to them 
from the face of the spoiler.""—Isa1au, xvi. 3, 4. 

From this text Mr. Davenport preached when 
the emissaries of the King were in New Haven 
in pursuit of ‘‘ the Judges,” Goff, Whalley, and 
Dixwell. The pursuit was energetic and the 
escapes narrow, but ‘‘ Moab” hid the “ out- 
casts,” and the soldiers of Governor Andross 
searched in vain. 














THE JUDGES CAVE. 


Sir Edmund himself, who was by no means 
popular as a man or a magistrate, when rest- 
ing at New Haven over the Sabbath, during 
one of his tours through the colony of Connect- 
icut, was insulted, as he thought, at meeting, 
where the deacon gave out the 52d Psalm, 
of Sternhold and Hopkins’s version, commenc- 
ing— 

“Why dost thou, tyrant, boast abroad, 
Thy wicked works to praise? 
Dost thou not know there is a God, 
Whose mercies last always?" 
On reprehending the deacon, the ‘‘ tyrant” re- 
ceived, as an excuse, that it was the usage to 
sing the Psalms in course, ‘‘and so was obliged 


to put up with it;” but although this might have 
been the usual custom, it is not unlikely that 
this Moabitish deacon selected the psalm for 
Sir Edmund’s particular contemplation. 

There are numerous traditions of the aid and 
comfort given by the people to the objects of the 
King’s hatred and pursuit. 

When it became unsafe for them to remain 
in the town, they resorted to the Rocks, on one 
of which, in a cave called still the ‘‘ Judges’ 
Cave,” they lived for weeks together. This 
spot, which is on West Rock, about two miles 
and a half from the city, is a favorite resort of 
| 





excursionists, and the gray rocks are covered 
| with ambitious initials. Far up on the side of 
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one of the huge boulders which form the cave 
appears the ancient inscription, 


“ Refiftance to Tyrants is 
obedience to God.” 


On one occasion, when the pursuers were on 
the track of the fugitives, they escaped from the 
city and hastened toward one of their “coverts” 
upon East Rock; but the soldiers were so close 
upon them that they had scarcely time to con- 
ceal themselves under ‘‘ Neck Bridge” (seen in 
the engraving) when the horsemen clattered 
over the bridge, on their way to Hartford. Tra- 
dition has it that, if the soldiers had thought of 
examining the bridge they would have needed 
bright eyes to discover their prey, for only the 
three noses of them were ‘above water. 

The lives of ‘‘the Judges” were romances, 
their deaths and burials romantically mysteri- 
ous. They feared, with reason, as the result 
proved, that even the sanctity of their graves 
might not be left inviolate. Dixwell lived sev- 
enteen of his twenty-nine years of exile in New 
Haven, under the name of James Davids, Es- 
quire, enjoying the esteem of the few who held 
his secret. When he died, at a good old age, 
he requested that no monument should be erect- 
ed at his grave giving an account of his person, 
name, and character, alleging as a reason, “lest 
his enemies might dishonor his ashes.” His 
friends yielded to his last wishes, and a plain 
stone, of which we give a sketch, was ihe only 
memorial of the regicide. 

‘** Often,” says President Stiles, in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Judges”—‘‘ often have we heard the 
Crown officers aspersing and vilifying them ; 
and some, so late as 1775, visited and treated 
the graves with marks of indignity too indecent 
to be mentioned.” 

One of the Dixwells of Boston, a descendant 
of Colonel Dixwell, has, within a few years, 
erected a noble and beautiful monument to the 
memory of his ancestor, of which the accompa- 
nying sketch is a good representation. On one 
face of the stone is cut the Dixwell coat of arms. 
The crest is a hand clutching firmly the talon 
and fluttering wing of an eagle; the motto is, 








DIXWELL'S MONUMENT. 


‘*Esse quam videri”—To be, rather than to 
seem. 

Whalley was cousin to Cromwell, and fought 
valiantly at Naseby, charging, ‘‘with a psalm,” 
the squadrons of Langdale and Prince Rupert, 
victorious over both. Goff aided in ‘‘ purging 
the Parliament,” at the head of musketeers, and 
was called to the Protector’s House of Lords. 
Dixwell was a colonel in Cromwell’s army, and 
a member of his Parliament in 1654. They 
crowned their heroism in the Puritan cause by 
acting with the thirty judges who condemned 
and beheaded King Charles the First; and 
then, at the Restoration, the drama was ended. 
Pursued and almost taken, hiding and almost 
discovered, fearful yet always trusting in God, 
the judges spent the remainder of their lives in 
New England, and were summoned at last to 
meet the Judge of all. Awaiting the great de- 
cision, they sleep in peaceful, honored graves. 





Let us fill up, somewhat, this imperfect sketch 
of the main outlines of the first half-century 
with a few chiaroscuro touches of the home life 
of our ancestors. 

The colonists of New Haven, as has been no- 
ticed, founded their civil polity upon the laws 
of Moses; Sunday, consequently, was observed 
with the greatest reverence and strictness. At 
three o'clock on Saturday afternoon they ended 
the week’s labors, and spent the rest of the day 
as ‘‘the preparation.” All youths under twen- 
ty-one were catechised publicly in the meeting- 
house, the Westminster Catechism being the 
text-book. Seated in the front seats of the 
gallery, each rose in turn to answer the ques- 
tion propounded by the minister. This exer- 
cise was unpopular with the young folks, who 
looked forward to the attainment of freedom 
with eager anticipation; but governmental and 
parental authority was stronger then than now, 
and they were obliged to submit. 

Saturday night, after sundown, was regard- 
ed as part of ‘‘holy time,” and to this day, in 
many parts of New England, the law is ob- 
served—‘‘ From even to even shall ye celebrate 
your Sabbaths.” On ‘‘the Lord’s Day” no one 
was excused from attending ‘‘ meetinge,” ex- 
cept upon the plea of sickness. Non-attend- 
ance was punished by fines, and sometimes by 
whipping, as we see in the following quotation 
from the record of 1647: 

‘*William Blayden was publicly and severely 
whipped for not attending meeting, although he 
plead that all the clothes he had were unfit to 
wear, being all wet through the preceding Satur- 
day, as he had been abroad after cattle in the 
woods in a violent rain, and on the Sunday had 
kept his bed.” 

Meeting-time was announced by beating a 
drum or blowing a conch-shell. 

“The time we tell, 
When there to come, 
By beat of drum 

Or sounding shell.” 





When gathered within the mecting-house, the 
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men and women occupied seats on opposite sides 
of the broad aisle, the young people sitting in 
the galleries, in full view of their watchful 
parents and guardians. In their services they 
evidently endeavored to differ as much as pos- 
sible from the forms of the English Church. 
They stood, instead of kneeling, during prayer, 
and sat while singing. They made it a matter 
of conscience to stand motionless during the 
longest prayers. At the present day, in the 
meeting - house which succeeds the original 
framed building, the degenerate posterity of the 
Puritans indulge in various ‘‘ unseemly” pos- 
tures during prayer: the majority compromise 
between kneeling and sitting, a very few of the 
older men stand during the whole or a part of 
the exercise, while many, especially the young- 
er part of the audience, sit at ease and gaze 
around them. 

Imagine the look of old John Davenport, 
were he to rise from his grave some Sunday 
morning and walk up the broad aisle of the 
**Centre Church” during ‘‘the long prayer!” 
Not more astonished would he be at marble 
pulpit, frescoed walls, cushioned seats, and gild- 
ed organ-pipes, than at the slothful and inde- 
pendent, not to say irreverent, positions of the 
congregation. Manners and men have changed 
**gonsiderably” (using that word in Jeremy 
Taylor’s sense) since ‘‘the good old colony 
times.” 

Social intercourse was very formal. Every 
man received his title: ministers and magis- 
trates were called Mister, and few addressed 
them uncovered; church members were salut- 
ed as brethren and sisters; and the commonal- 
ty, who were not in church fellowship, were 
simply ‘‘ goodman” and “‘ goodwife.” Besides 
these the records abound with military titles, 
sergeants and corporals, even, receiving the law- 
fal handle to their names. 

Especial pains were taken that there should 
be no disorderly conduct between ‘‘ young men 
and maidens.” The following law is copied 
from Eaton’s code: 

Wh shall inveigle or draw the affec- 
tions of any maide or maide-servant, either for 
himself or others, without first gaining the con- 
sent of her parents or guardians, besides all dam- 
ages the parents may sustain, shall pay to the 
plantation 40s. for the first offense, and for the 
second towards the same party, £4 ; for the third, 
shall be fined, imprisoned, or corporeally punish- 
ed, as the plantation court shall direct.” 

Under this law, as appears by the New Haven 
records, at a court held in May, 1660, Jacobeth 
Murline and Sarah Tuttle were prosecuted “ for 
setting down on a chest together, his arme about 
her waiste and her arme upon his shoulder or 
about his neck, and continuing in yt. sinfull pos- 
ture about half an hour, in which time he kyssed 
her and she kyssed him, or they kyssed one an- 
other, as ye witnesses testified.” Each of them 
was sentenced to pay 20s. to the treasurer. It 








was lucky for them that they escaped being 
“corporeally punished,” for there seems to have 





been a remarkable fondness for this method of 
punishing offenders of all kinds. 

During the first half-century, and even later, 
it was the custom to cut the hair ‘‘round by a 
cap,” a trencher or bowl often serving the pur- 
pose of marking the track of the shears. Wigs 
were afterward in fashion, and were worn even 
by boys. After the wigs were out of fashion it 
became the mode to dress the hair by cueing or 
clubbing it behind, the cue being worn in silk 
bags, adorned with large black rosettes by the 
rich, and in eel-skins by the common people. 
Dress coats were made with long, full skirts, 
stiffened with buckram to make them stand out; 
the sleeves were short and full, and bars of lead 
were sewn in the lining to make the cuffs hang 
down when the arm*was raised. Vests were 
worn with immense pocket-flaps, reaching near- 
ly to the knees. Knee-breeches were worn by 
old and young, the pantaloon being a modern 
invention. Many of the ancient silver shoe- 
buckles are still preserved in old families. 

The dress of women varied often then, as 
now, but at first was remarkable for simplicity. 
Striped linen short-gowns and petticoats, in 
summer, were worn in public, and in winter, 
garments of linsey-woolsey cloth, of home man- 
ufacture. When calico was first introduced, it 
was sold at about a dollar a yard, and she was 
dressed in the first fashion who wore a calico 
gown. In later times the well-known open- 
fronted gowns were worn, displaying the work- 
ed ‘‘stomacher” and quilted petticoat. Hoops 
had their day, and gowns with trails—‘ sweep- 
streets,” as they were called, the end of the trail 
being carried on the arm of the wearer, unless 
she were a personage of rank and wealth enough 
to have a waiter to carry it for her. Dress shoes 
were made of cloth, with high, wooden heels; 
and it was thought no great impropriety for the 
ladies to display these, or even the ‘‘ clocks” on 
their stockings. Black velvet masks were worn 
by some in winter, to shield the face from the 
cold; they were kept on by a silver mouth- 
piece, held between the teeth. Green masks 
were worn in summer. Parasols, as well as 
umbrellas, were unknown; the ladies used, in- 
stead, large paper fans, to shield their faces from 
the sun. As for bonnets, we have not space to 
describe their varieties; it is enough to say that 
they were generally very small in the crown and 
very large in the brim, beneath which the hair 
was dressed in bushy curls or ‘‘rolled over” a 
cushion, and stiffened up with pomatum to twice 
the height of the forehead. “Against the wind,” 
the modern hat would be preferable. 

Had we space we should delight to describe 
the solid old houses and their heavy old furni- 
ture; to tell how they lived in the home-spin- 
ning, home-brewing days of 1700 and therea- 
bout; to sketch the glittering corner-cupboards, 


| where goodwives displayed their ‘‘ chaney” and 


silver, or the immense “‘ chists” of home-made 
linen, kept carefully in the ‘‘ spare-room ;” but 
we must pass on to the next era in the history 
of New Haven. 
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YALE COLLEGE. 
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In 1700 ten clergymen met at Branford, each 
bringing a few books under his arm. Placing 
these on the table in Parson Russell’s study, 
each said, solemnly, ‘‘I give these books for the 
founding a college in this colony.” A century 
and a half has gone by, and Yale College counts 
her books and her graduates by thousands. 

As early in the history of the New Haven 
colony as 1652, or within thirteen years after 
the first settlement at Quinnipiac, the project 
of establishing a college was started by Dav- 
enport and favored by the people. The well- 
founded remonstrances of the people of Massa- 
chusetts, who very justly observed that the whole 
population of New England was scarcely suffi- 
cient for the support of the single institution at 
Cambridge, prevented the prosecution of the 
noble plan. It may have been noticed among 
our quotations from the colonial records, that 
the people of New Haven contributed to the 
support of Harvard in ‘‘ wheat, or the vallue of 
itt,” thus sacrificing their own wishes for the 
general good. 

The ‘Collegiate School,” which, at first, 
struggled for existence, became afterward the 
principal attraction of the town; indeed no just 
history or description of New Haven can be 
written which omits mention of ‘‘ the College.” 
**Qld Yale” is so well known and so well loved 





and respected throughout the land that even 
the general reader will not be uninterested, it 
is hoped, in a short account of the olden times 
of the venerable institution; while, among the 
thousands of Harper’s readers, many an alumnus 
will be pleased, not only to see the elm-shaded 
sanctuary within which four happy years of his 
life were passed, but also to read again a few 
of the annals of *‘ Alma mater Yale.” 

The Revolution, which divides the history of 
the college into two nearly equal parts, effected 
great alterations in college life and manners, 
and broke up many traditionary English usages, 
which had been adhered to from the founda- 
tion. It reads strangely nowadays, this ex- 
tract from the manuscript laws of the college : 
‘¢ Every student shall be called by his sir-name 
except he be the son of a nobleman, ora knight's 
eldest son ;” yet this distinction between noble- 
men and commoners existed down to 1768, until 
which time the name of the student highest in 
rank headed the list of his class. The only 
relic of titular distinction at the present time is 
noticed at ‘‘ Presentation Day,” when one of 
the college officers presents the Seniors to the 
president, in a formal Latin address, naming 
each member of the class as ‘* Dominus” Jen- 
kins or Jones. 

In those days the president was a being of 
majestic dignity: no undergraduate was per- 
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mitted to wear his hat within ten rods of that 
august person. The professors might not be 
approached uncovered within eight rods, and 
even a tutor, then, received obeisance by law, 
within twenty-seven and a half yards. The 
Freshman, poor fellow! whenever he spoke to 


a superior, which included all above him, even | 


the Sophomores, or was spoken to by one, was 
obliged ‘‘ to keep his hat off until bidden to put 
it on.” 

It will amuse modern collegians to read the 
following quotations from the college laws, 
printed in 1764, and in force long after: 

** A Freshman shall not play with any mem- 
bers of an upper class, without being asked; nor 
is he permitted to use any acts of familiarity 
with them even in study-time. 

“In case of personal insult, a Junior may 
call up a Freshman and reprehend (?) him. A 
Sophomore in like case must obtain leave from 
a Senior, and then he may discipline (?) a 
Freshman, not detaining him more than five 
minutes. 

“Freshmen are obliged to perform all rea- 
sonable errands for any superior, always return- 
ing an account of the same to the person who 
sent them. When called, they shall attend 
and give a respectful answer; and when attend- 
ing on their superior, they are not to depart 
until regularly dismissed. 

**When a Freshman is near a gate or door 
belonging to college or college-yard, he shall 
look around and observe whether any of his 
superiors are coming to the same; and if any 


are coming within three rods, he shall not enter 
without a signal to proceed.” 

Humble as they were, it may be imagined 
that puny Sophomores sometimes found ‘five 
minutes” quite too short a time in which to 
‘* discipline” the pluckiest of the Freshmen ; 
and as for the ‘‘ errands,” the “‘ superiors” were 
occasionally outwitted, as witness the following: 

A Senior once gave a Freshman a dollar, 
and bade him go to the most distant store from 
the college and purchase pipes and tobacco. 
The Freshman departed, with becoming hu- 
mility, and soon returned with ninety-nine cents’ 
worth of pipes and one cent’s worth of tobacco. 
Whether he was thereupon “ disciplined” tra- 
dition saith not. 

Referring to this servitude of the Freshmen, 
President Woolsey remarks, in his “ Historical 
Discourse,” delivered to the graduates in 1850: 
** All this was very gravely meant, and con- 
tinued long in use. The Seniors considered it 
as a part of the system to initiate the ignorant 
striplings into the college usages, and they per- 
formed their duties with the decorum of danc- 
ing masters.” 

Even as late as 1800, it was required of the 
‘¢ignorant striplings” that they should run er- 
rands for resident graduates and for the two up- 
per classes, any where within the limits of one 
mile. The poor fellows were formally exempted 
| from such duty in 1804, but even now they are 
| the butts of college ridicule, and the victims, oc- 
| casionally, of various practical jokes, although 
| these are becoming rarer every year. 
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Up to the time of the Revolution, the system 
of instruction was very limited, compared with 
the present course. The graduates were ex- 
pected, for the most part, to choose the clerical 
profession ; indeed, the college was founded as 
a nursery of the Church; on which account the 
study of Hebrew was thoroughly pursued, and 
the New Testament diligently read by all class- 
es; and this was the only Greek studied. The 
mathemat.cal sciences received but little atten- 
tion; rhetoric was almost unknown as a study 
until 1770; and the physical sciences were un- 
heard of until a much later period. What 
would the students of the present day say, were 
they ‘weekly called to recite, memoriter, the As- 
sembly’s Catechism in Latin ?” 

‘*Commencements,” a hundred years ago, 
differed, in some respects, from the mild affairs 
of nowadays. Then they were occasions of 
such neisy mirth and even of riot, that the cor- 
poration was obliged to exert itself, by strin- 
gent laws, to control the exuberance of the de- 
parting Seniors. Cannons were fired, and it 


was usual for the graduating class to provide a | 


pipe of wine, free to all comers. This, in 1760, 
took the place of the ‘‘barrel of metheglin,” 
which, by a law of 1746, “‘ the Seniors may pro- 
vide and give away, and nothing more;” and 
when the authorities, compelled by the disturb- 
ances and confusions which flowed from the pipe 
of wine, undertook to break up the ensiom of the 
general ‘‘ treat,” the Seniors rebelled, brought 
large quantities of rum into college, and ‘‘ car- 
ried on” to that degree that the Commencement 
exercises were suspended. ‘‘ Similar scenes 
are not known to have occurred afterward, al- 
though for a long time that anniversary wore 
as much the aspect of a training day as of a 
literary festival.” 

During the Revolution the students were en- 
thusiastic rebels. The news of the first battles 
echoed loudly, we may well believe, in the quiet 
cloisters of the college. The young patriots 
joined eagerly with the citizens in celebrating 
the great event of the first blow struck for liberty. 
Studies were abandoned, and military drills took 
their place. It was found almost impossible to 
keep up the regular exercises of the classes; 
and during almost the whole war the college 
was in a state of confusion which endangered 
its continued existence. At the inauguration 
of the Rev. Ezra Stiles as President, the stu- 
dents, who had been scattered in several of 
the neighboring towns, were reassembled, and 
under his energetic administration the college 
began the career of prosperity which has dis- 
tinguished it from that time to the present 

It is unnecessary to speak of Yale College as 
it stands to-day. Its name and fame are as 
wide-spread as the Union. Its past is written 
in the history of the country; its present pros- 
perity is indicated by its annual catalogues. 
Six hundred students are gathered within its 
walls to-day; its two lower classes number, re- 
spectively, one hundred and twenty-eight, and 
one hundred and thirty-four; and its corps of 


instructors are not inferior, either in numbers 
or reputation, to that of any similar institution 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

‘* Semper floreat, alma mater, Yale!" 





AENOLD'S RESIDENCE. 


When the news of the battle of Lexington 
arrived, by express, at New Haven, Captain 
Benedict Arnold, who was at that time com- 
mander of the ‘‘Governor’s Guard,” immedi- 
ately called out his company, and the next 
morning about forty of them started with him 
for the seat of war. At Pomfret, on their way, 
they were joined by General Putnam. On their 
arrival at head-quarters at Cambridge, the com- 
pany proved to be the only one which was com- 
plete in its uniform and equipments, and as 
such was selected to deliver the body of a Brit- 
ish officer who had been taken prisoner at Lex- 
ington and had died of his wounds. Upon this 
occasion, one of the British officers, appointed 
to receive the body from the Guards, expressed 
his surprise at seeing an American company ap- 
pearing so well, and remarked that ‘‘ they were 
not excelled by any of his Majesty’s troops.” 

While at Cambridge, Arnold was sent, with 
a thousand men, on the memorable expedition 
into Canada. About a dozen of his men ac- 
companied him; the remainder of the company 
shortly returned to New Haven. ‘The Gov- 
ernor’s Guard” still flourishes, and is justly 
proud of its history. Arnold ‘‘ kept store” in 
New Haven for many years, and his sign is still 
preserved as a relic. He was in easy circum- 
stances, as his house, still standing, gives evi- 
dence; and although maintaining a good posi- 
tion among his fellow-citizens, was yet regarded 
by many of them as a shrewd, selfish, unprin- 
cipled man. When the news arrived of his 
treachery at West Point, not a few who knew 
him declared that it was nothing more than 
might have been expected of him. 

During ‘‘ the war,” while the enemy held 
possession of New York, the towns on the sea- 
board were continually liable to attack. In the 
campaign of 1779, the British seem to have 
aimed at little more than to plunder, distress, 
and consume. The attack on this town took 
place on Monday, July 5, 1779. The fleet, 
consisting of two men-of-war, with tenders, 
transports, etc., anchored off the West Haven 
shore. The forces on board numbered 3000 
troops, under the command of the infamous 
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General Tryon. Of these, about 1500 landed 
at West Haven, and a smaller detachment at 
South End, on the eastern side of the harbor. 

The inhabitaats of the city were entirely un- 
prepared to offer resistance to such a force, but 
a few of the boldest men sallied out to meet the 
enemy, with the intention of harassing them 
and giving time for the removal of women and 
children to places of safety. These, carrying a 
few of their most portable valuables, hurried 
away, in carts, and wagons, and on horseback, 
to the woods beyond and behind West Rock, 
and from the summit of that eminence many 
of them watched the advance of the enemy and 
the smoke of the fire which their husbands and 
fathers were pouring at them from behind the 
trees and fences. 

The writer, when a boy, has often listened to 
his grandmother, with breathless attention, as 
she narrated the events of that flight, or how, 
from ‘‘ the top of the Rock,” she watched ‘‘ the 
red-coats” defiling along ‘‘the Allen-town road.” 
The bridge over West River was so well defended 
by our militia that the enemy chose to make a 
circuit of nine miles in order to enter town by the 
Derbyroad. This course brought them almost to 
the very foot of West Rock, and the sight of their 
brilliant uniforms and glittering muskets, as it 
appeared to the women and children on the 
height above, was one never to be forgotten. 

Meanwhile the other divisions, which had 
landed on the other side of the harbor some 
time after the landing of the main body, had 
marched toward the city, meeting with little re- 
sistance, and entered the town nearly at the 
same time with the larger force. Notwithstand- 
ing the proclamation in which General Tryon 
announced that the persons and property of the 
unresisting should be spared, the town was de- 
livered up to promiscuous plunder ; ‘‘in which,” 
says the record published at the time, ‘‘ besides 





robbing the inhabitants of their watches, mon- 
ey, plate, buckles, clothing, bedding, and provi- 
sions, they broke and destroyed their household 
furniture to a very great amount. Some fami- 
lies lost every thing their houses contained ; 
many have now neither food nor clothes to shift. 
*¢ Although in this expedition it must be con- 
fessed, to the credit of the Britons, that they 
have not done all the mischief in their power, 
yet the brutal ravishment of women ; the wan- 
ton and malicious destruction of property; the 
burning of the stores upon the wharf, and eight 
houses in East Haven; the beating, stabbing, 
and insulting of the Rev. Dr. Dagget (Profess- 
or of Divinity in the College) after he was 
made prisoner; the mortally wounding of Mr. 
Beers in his own door; the murdering the aged 
and helpless Mr. English in his own house; and 
the beating, and finally cutting out the tongue 
of, and then killing, a distracted man, are suf- 
ficient proofs that they were really Britons.” 
Twenty-five of the inhabitants were killed dur- 
ing the skirmishing on the road and the sack- 
ing of the town, and between thirty and forty 
were carried off prisoners. By the next morn- 
ing the militia of the neighboring towns had 
collected in such numbers that the ‘‘ Britons” 
thought it prudent to retire. So they retreated 
on board their fleet and set sail to the westward. 
Thus ended the attack on New Haven—one 
of the most cruel and savage of the whole war. 
The detachment which marched up along the 
East Haven shore received a check at ‘* Black 
Rock,” where there was .a rudely-constructed 
fort, in which were nineteen men and three 
field-pieces. During the war of 1812 a larger 
fort was built there, and named “Fort Hale,” 
in honor of Nathan Hale, the martyr spy. This 
noble young man entered the army under Gen- 
eral Washington, immediately after his grad- 
uation at Yale College. He was well known 
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NEW HAVEN FROM “‘THE FORT.” 


here, and his memory is still cherished with 
pride for his brave self-devotion, and grief for 
his sad martyrdom. The fort is now in ruins. 





Sailing from that enchanted island, the abode 
pf semi-translated Puritans, which superstitious 
skippers of fog-enveloped mackerel-smacks as- 
sert to be floating mysteriously along the in- 
definite shores of ‘‘ Away Down East”—sailing 
thence in high-pooped pinnace, were good old 
Theophilus Eaton to enter our harbor in the 
twilight of some summer evening, he would have 
no difficulty in recognizing the spot on which 
he founded a city nearly two centuries and a 
quarter ago. East and West Rocks— 

“Twin giants, guarding sea and land”— 
still stand on duty, scarred veterans though 
they be. Between them, and spreading its 
verdure to the very shore of the bay, stands a 
forest, as thick and green as that which attract- 
ed his primeval admiration ; and the tall spires 
which pierce the trees would be almost the only 
signs of the changes which had taken place dur- 
ing his long absence. Not till he had sailed 
well up the harbor would he notice, with sur- 
prise, the masts and steeples and numerous 
white houses of old ‘‘ Dragon,” where his men 
caught innocent seals, and called them by that 
fearful name, so long ago; which ancient fish- 
ing-place has changed into a prosperous village, 
and grown famous for ‘‘s‘air Haven oysters” 
and fast yachts. Coming nearer, he might 
wonder at the long arm which Trade extends 
to beckon Commerce in,—‘‘ Long Wharf,” in 
prosier phrase, grasping its great handful of 
sugar-laden West Indiamen, and telling him 
of the realization of his old commercial hopes 
and plans. Looking in that direction, toward 
the glowing west, a roaring, screaming train of 
cars might cause him a justifiable exclamation 
of surprise; or he might port his helm, in sud- 
den terror, to escape destruction at the huge 





wheels of the incoming steamboat. Not, how- 
ever, until he had moored his venerable bark 
securely among ‘‘the oyster-stakes,” and had 
entered the shaded streets of the modern city, 
would he realize the changes which two hun- 
dred years have made. 

Hurry back to your pinnace, old patriarch! 
The boys don’t touch their hats to governors 
even, nowadays; a disrespectful crowd is gath- 
ering around you; for 

**Your old three-cornered hat, 
And your breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer.” 

‘*The City of Elms” owes a great part of its 
reputation to its beautifultrees. Its streets are 
lined with grand old elms or luxuriant maples, 
and its public squares are thick-shaded groves. 

The streets present long vistas of arched verd- 
ure; and one of these, a view of which is given by 
the wood-cut on the next page, is the admiration 
of strangers and the pride of the native-born. 
The meeting branches of the magnificent elms 
which border the long aisle form a Gothic arch- 
way of perfect symmetry and beauty. For these 
old trees, and for the taste which leads to the 
planting of others, the city is mainly indebted 
to the late Hon. James Hillhouse, who, about 
the year 1800, inclosed “the Green” and set 
out the noble rows of elms which are, and will 
long remain, most beautiful memorials of his 
taste and public spirit. The citizens should 
honor his memory with some more enduring 
monument; yet, till the last shadow falls from 
the oldest elm, his name will be gratefully men- 
tioned by all who enjoy the summer shade or 
winter sheen of the grand old trees he planted. 

A pleasing peculiarity of New Haven is that 
its dwellings have so generally the appearance 
of homes. ‘The houses are mostly built in the 
cottage or villa style of architecture, and each 
embowers itself in shade and shrubbery, through 
which are given glimpses of gardens and grape- 
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TEMPLE STREET. 


arbors. The people are famous horticulturists, | Yale” is certainly more venerable than beauti- 
and fruits and flowers‘abound in their seasons; | ful; but the Library and the new Alumni Hall 


nor is the enjoyment of these confined to the | 
wealthy; for every house has its garden, and | which the sons of Alma Mater are beginning 


every man seems to live beneath his own ‘vine | to provide for the old lady’s future residence. 


and fig-tree.” Indeed the stranger will find it 
difficult to fancy himself within a thrifty com- 
mercial city of thirty thousand inhabitants ; or, 
at least, will hesitate in deciding whether New 
Haven is rus in urbe, or urbs in rure. The 
eloisters of College, though in the heart of the 
city, are yet undisturbed by the rush of trade, 
while even the New Yorker will not miss the 
rattle of Russ and ‘‘ cobble” pavements. 

‘The Green,” as the principal public square 
is rurally named by the New Haveners, is un- 
equaled by any similar park in the country. 
Its attraction consists not so much in the beau- 
ty of the public buildings situated within its in- 
closure as in its hundreds of large elms, each in 
its prime of age and symmetry. Most of these 
monarch elms are omitted from the sketch given 
on page 1, lest a stranger might imagine that 
“The Green” were only a grove of trees. Be- 
yond the churches is seen the State House—an 
edifice of pure Doric architecture; and farther 
beyond appears the front of the College Chapel. 

The College, also, is almost hidden by thick 
elms, many of which are sacrificed in the en- 
graving. The row of plain brick buildings 
which form the factory-like facade of ‘‘old 





are specimens of the more fitting structures 


From the settlement of the town until 1796 
that part of the Green upon which stand the 
Centre Church and the State House was used 
as a burial-ground; but the land being deemed 
more appropriate for a park, a new burial-place 
was opened in the northern part of the town. 
The old graves, however, were left unmolested 
until 1821, when the stones were removed to 
the new cemetery. The only monuments left 
were those of the Judges, and the few which are 
covered by the Centre Church. The new cem- 
etery is very beautifully inclosed and laid out; 
and here may be seen the monuments of Gov- 
ernor Eaton, of several presidents of the Col- 
lege—among which those of President Stiles 
and President Dwight will attract the notice of 
every scholar and patriot; of Colonel Hum- 
phreys, the aid-de-camp of Washington, a sol- 
dier, historian, and poet; of Noah Webster; of 
Roger Sherman, one of the purest patriots among 
the signers of the Declaration ; of Eli Whitney, 
the inventor of the cotton-gin, and of many oth- 
ers renowned in the history of the State and 
country. The remains of Colonel Trumbull, 
the companion of Washington and the painter- 
patriot of the Revolution, rest beneath the walls 























HILLHOUSE AVENUE. 


of ‘‘ Trumbull Gallery,” on the College grounds. | riety of figures introduced, the force of expres- 


Here are collected his numerous works, illus- 
trating the great events in many of which he 
was magna pars—an actor in the scenes which 
he depicted. The collection is particularly 
rich in portraits of the heroes of the Revolution. 
There are in this room two hundred and fifty 
portraits of distinguished men of that period, 
painted from life. Many of these are grouped 
in eight historical paintings, in which the accu- 
racy of drawing, the admirable coloring, the va- 
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sion displayed in attitudes and countenances, 
have determined for them a place among the 
first productions of American art. 

Since the days of Ezekiel Cheever, the first 
of the race of Connecticut schoolmasters, whom, 
by-the-way, we may fancy as not dissimilar in 
appearance to the ‘‘ Ichabod Crane” of Irving 
and Darley, New Haven has been celebrated 
for its schools. Among those which are now 
particularly worthy of mention are the ‘‘ Hop- 
kins Grammar School,” whieh 
was founded, in 1664, by the lib- 
erality of Governor Hopkins, who 
left a large bequest ‘‘for the 
breeding up of hopeful youths.” 
and which has flourished from 
that day to this; the ‘ Colle- 
giate and Commercial Institute” 
of Dr. Russell, which has long 
been justly eelebrated for the un- 
usual advantages it offers for a 
thorough education; the young 
ladies’ ‘‘ seminaries” of Miss 
Dutton and Professor Roberti; 
and several very excellent pub- 
lic schools, which are not sur- 
passed, in any respect, by simi- 
lar institutions in the country. 
At the Reading Rooms of the 
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THE PAVILION. 


“*Young Men’s Institute” may be found the 
leading journals of the Union; its library and 
evening classes, and its annual course of lec- 
tures, are sources of profit and enjoyment to 
the young mechanics and business men of the 
city. 

Ta closing this brief and imperfect sketch of 
New Haven as it is, it should, perhaps, be re- 
marked that much has been omitted. Statis- 
ticians are referred to gazetteers and guide- 
books for the numerals expressing the popula- 
tion and wealth of the city; yet it may be said, 
in general terms, that New Haven is a Yankee 
city, and may boast, with equal right, of its 
Mechanics and its Masters of Arts. 

The sketches scattered along the pages of the 
article may need a word of explanation : 

The quaint-looking structure on page 17 
was erected for the residence of the poet Per- 
cival. The house was built in accordance with 
his hermit tastes; the only entrance is at the 
back of the building, and the largest room is 
the library, the large windows of which would 
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have opened on the front. It was never oc- 
cupied, and has recently passed from the hands 
of the poet’s executors. 

The venerable chair represented on page 2 
was the property of Rev. Abram Pierson, the 
first President of Yale, and did duty on state 
occasions as early as 1701. It is carefully pre- 
served in the Library of the College. 

The rusty sword, on page 3, might tell an 
eventful history. Its blade was forged in 1666, 
and it flourished in the early Indian wars of the 
colony, in ‘‘the old French War,” and in the 
war of the Revolution. Captain Nathaniel 
Turner, one of the original settlers of New Ha- 
ven, first wielded it, and in the hands of his de- 
scendants it played an important part on many 
a bloody field. It rests now, in well-earned re- 
pose, in the rooms of the Historical Society, at 
Hartford. 

The lamp and boot, on pages 2 and 3, are 
from the same collection. The age of the for- ° 
mer is not known; but the stout boot stubbed 
over the rough roads of Connecticut in 1675. 
The lamp is decidedly primitive. It is 
of iron, and is now rusty and black ; but, 
hung from the lofty ‘‘ mantle-piece,” its 
two wicks floating in abundant grease 
and projecting from the lips at the cor- 
ners, gt must have lighted up the beams 
and rafters of some grand old kitchen of 
‘the good old colony times.” 

The clock, on page 3, keeps time yet, 
;. as it has done these hundred years and 
more—keeps time and shows the phases 
of the moon with never-questioned truth. 
It traces its descent through the family 
of one of the leaders of the colony, and 
has never disgraced its ancestry. 
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CROSS AT PORTO BELLO. 


FAMOUS structure was that wharf at'| 
Built on a foundation of cop- | 


Aspinwall. 
pered piles driven deep into the coral bed, it | 
ran out on the reef, a distance of*nearly a thou- | 
sand feet, to where a depth of water existed 
sufficient to float the largest ships. Forty fect 
in breadth, and covered over by a lofty metal- 
lie roof, it stood alike indicative of the skillful 


architect and the spirit of enterprise that faints | 
The tim- | 
ber of the country was found unfit in strength | 
and durability for such a structure, and the for- | 
ests of Maine were put under contribution to! 


neither at distance nor difficulties. 


supply the need. Every pile in the foundation, 
every plank in the superstructure, had been 
transported more than two thousand miles. Nor 
| was it sufficient that the material should be firm 
and sound. In this region the waters are in- 
fested with a boring worm called the teredo, 
which rapidly destroys every kind of timber, so 
that it became necessary to sheathe the piles 
with heavy plates of metal—thus making it one 
of the finest and most durable wooden wharves 
in the world. 

At the upper end a grove of cocoa-nut trees 
shot up through the flooring and overshadowed, 
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THE AGENCY. 


on the right, a neat little cottage, beside which 
stood several immense iron tanks, each capable 
of holding three or four hundred thousand gal- 
lons. The whole island of Manzanilla, a mile 
in length by three-quarters in width, being a 
low coral formation—at the highest point only 
a few feet above the level of the sea—has no 
springs of water, and that obtained by digging 
is so brackish that the inhabitants are forced to 
use rain-water instead; and these tanks, which 
are readily filled during the rains which prevail 
for more than half the year, serve as a supply 
during the dry season. 

On the left side of the wharf, luxuriantly 
embowered by the long pennate leaves of the 
cocoas, stood the residence of the Steamship 
Company's agent. It was a large quadrangu- 
lar, verandaed establishment, giving ample evi- 
dence that the essentials of a tropical residence 
can be combined with the comforts and conven- 
iences of a Northern home. Passing through 
the offices which occupied the lower part of the 
building we ascended to the second floor, and 
found the Company’s agent enjoying a solitary 
cup of coffee. He came forward with a frank 
and cordial welcome, and an invitation to join 
in his beverage. Our host proved not only 
courteous and hospitable, but possessed of much 
intelligence and refinement. A residence of 
between three and four years in this locality 
made him a reliable authority on all points con- 
nected with it, and I endeavored to profit by 
the opportunity his acquaintance offered to ob- 





tain information concerning gany things pecu- 
liar to the place. 

The veranda (where we seated ourselves in 
cozy Chinese chairs after our coffee) overhung 
a perfect little bijou of a garden twenty or thirty 
yards square, which our entertainer told us had 
been redeemed from the surrounding swamp 
but little more than a year previous. Nothing 
could have better shown the rapid growth and 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation. The poy- 
poya in full bearing; banana-trees whose wide 
wings half hid the yellow lobes that, bursting 
with ripeness, hung in clustered cones beneath ; 
fruit-bearing vines trained over arbors that dis- 
played while they supported their jolly loads ; 
these, with fat beds of vegetables and a gay 
sprinkling of flowers, graced and enriched a 
spot that, only the year before, was a stagnant 
malarious pool. Very beautiful, too, were 
some of the flowers, among which were somc 
of that rare variety of the Orchid family known 
as the Espiritu Santo. Its blossom, which is 
of an alabaster whiteness, approaches the tulip 
in form, and gives forth a powerful perfume not 
unlike that of the magnolia; but it is neither 
for its beauty of shape, its purity, nor its fra- 
grance that it is chiefly esteemed. Resting 
within the cup of the flower, so marvelously 
formed that no human hand, be it ever so cun- 
ning, could excel the resemblance, lies the prone 
image of a dove. The exquisitely moulded 
pinions hang lifeless from its sides; the head 
bends gently forward ; the tiny bill, tipped with 
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a delicate carmine, almost touches its 
snow-white breast ; while the expression of 
the entire image (and it requires no stretch 
of the imagination to see the expression) 
seems the very incarnation of meekness and 
etherealinnocence. No one who has seen { 
this can wonder that the early Spanish ' 





Catholic, ever on the alert for any phe- 
nomenon upon which to fasten the idea of 
a miraculous origin, should have bowed 
down before this matchless flower and 
named it “ Flor del Espiritu Santo,” or “‘the 
Flower of the Holy Ghost ;” nor that the 
still more superstitious Indian should have 
accepted the imposing title, and ever after 
gazed upon it with awe and devotional rever- 
ence, ascribing a peculiar sanctity even to the 
ground upon which it blossoms, and to the very 
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BANANA IN BLOSSOM. 


air which it lades with its delicious fragrance. 
It is indigenous on the Isthmus of Panama, be- 
ing found most frequently in low and marshy 
grounds, springing from decayed trees and 
crevices in the rocks. Some of the most vig- 
orous plants attain a height of six or seven 
feet. The stalks are jointed and throw out 
broad lanceolate leaves by pairs. It is an 
annual, blooming in July, August, and Sep- 
tember, and has, in several instances, been suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the conservatories of for- 
eign lands. In former times bulbs of this plant 
could rarely be obtained, and only with much 
labor and difficulty; but since their localities 
have been discovered by the less reverential 
Anglo-Saxon, multitudes have been ruthlessly 
torn from their native morasses and distributed 
to the four quarters of the globe; though their 
habits and necessities have been so little appre- 
| ciated that, except in rare instances, the efforts 
| to bring them to flower have proved ineffect- 
ual. 
| After a pleasant evening the agent kindly ex- 
tended to me an invitation to pass at his domi- 
| cile the few days I intended remaining on the 
| Atlantic side of the Isthmus. I accepted the 
| invitation with hearty satisfaction ; and being 
| aowe to an airy chamber opening on the bay, 
| wherein stood a capacious well-netted four-post- 
| er, I was soon rejoicing in a luxury that no one, 
unless fresh from the experience of a nautical 
| couch, can appreciate. The freedom of a fair 
| turn-over, without aid from old Neptune, and 
| the ability to strike out in defiance of top-berths 
| and bulk-heads, was a wondrous comfort. Then 
| the music of divers and sundry penetrating lit- 
| tle bailiffs, sounding their disappointed horns 
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DEPARTURE FOR PANAMA. 


and gnashing their unreceipted bills through 
the interstices of the stout netting, gave a sum 
total of enjoyment so huge that it seemed al- 
most ungrateful to sink the reality in sleep. 
But tired nature at last exerted her rights, and 
I became oblivious. 

The sun was well up before I awoke, and the 
echoing whistle of the locomotive gave indica- 
tion that the trains for Panama were about get- 
ting off. So I hastened down, and was just in 
time to witness the rush into a long train of as 
genuine American cars as ever rolled out of a 
Jersey City dépét. On every side were counte- 
nances full of anxiety and arms full of shawls, 
oiled-silk clothing, lunch-baskets, water-bottles 
and other bottles, and small baggage; children 
with hands and faces full of tropical ginger- 
bread; and the “independents” bringing up 
the rear with buckets of ice and black junk bot- 
tles—one and all jostling each other and crowd- 
ing into the cars. Every thing had the appear- 
ance of a glorious spree in prospect; but, strange 
to relate, nothing of the kind was intended. 
The passengers supposed themselves simply car- 
rying the absolute necessities for a three hours’ 
ride in a railroad train; for it seems currently 
believed by Isthmus travelers, as well as many 
other people, that all water not drawn from 
their own wells is positively baneful unless cor- 
rected by a little schnapps or Otard—hence the 
innumerable junk bottles. The legends of starv- 
ation and exposure, undergone when the transit 
occupied a week or more, might, undoubtedly, 
be held accountable for the provisioning mania, 


which no one seemed to enjoy more than the, 
| delighted natives and Jamaica negresses that 
throve by peddling out these things to our tray- 
elers. 

The impatient engine at last rang out its final 
shriek, and away rattled the train with five hun- 
dred would-be Californians hurrahing and wav- 
ing their adieus until the last car disappeared 
in the Isthmian wilderness. 

After a substantial ten-o’clock breakfast, a 
tour of the town and its surroundings was de- 
termined upon, when, guarded by umbrellas 
from the fervent sun, we sallied forth along the 
quadruple track of the railway toward its At- 
lantic terminus, about half a mile distant. On 
our right the line of shops and hotels, which ~ 
were visible from the entrance of the harbor, 
skirted the way. The shops, perhaps half a 
dozen in number, displayed a very respectable 
assortment of goods; and the hotels—of which 
there were, great and small, at least a dozen— 
had well-furnished bars and a universally ac- 
companying billiard-table, while in high relief 
on the balconies were posted, ‘‘ United States 
Hotel,” “‘ St. Charles Hotel,” ‘‘ Veranda,” “‘ St. 
Nicholas,” and titles of like imposing sound : 
but, save a few loungers with sickly and uncus- 
| tomer-like looks and an occasional straggling 
native, the street was clear of business. It had 

gone as it came—with our passengers—and the 
| whole line seemed waiting, with calm resigna- 
tion, for another invoice of Californians. 

| At the end of the row stood the Panama 
Railroad Compary’s office—a respectable, yel- 
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low, fire-proof, two-story, brick building, into 
one of the upper windows of which the wires of 
the Isthmus telegraph converged. On the sea- 
side of the road things looked more stirring. 
Several permanent-looking wharves stretched 
out, along whose sides quite a number of brigs 
and schooners were unlading, and although too 
far off to interfere materially with the solemn 
silence of the street, yet gave assurance that 
there was business being done. The vessels 
were mostly laden with coals, brought here to 
be transferred by rail to the Pacific coast. A 
little farther on stood a curious, high, corru- 
gated iron box, which I mistook for some sort 
of patent water-works, but subsequently ascer- 
tained to be the office and wharf of an En- 

glish steamship company. The wharf, just large 
enough to support the seven-by-nine corrugated 
‘Office, was built, several years since, of the cel- 
ebrated screw-piles, at a cost of forty or fifty 
thousand dollars, and now served the admira- 
ble purpose of keeping the office clear of a street 
which the railroad company have substituted for 
its original water privilege. It was a prime 
wharf, as far as it went, and only lacked depth 
of water to be just what was wanted. However, 
it may be a satisfaction to “‘ John” to have an 
iron screw-piled wharf, for he can claim squat- 
ter privilege and anchor opposite—and then, 
there is ‘‘ Jonathan,” standing close at hand 
with his rude wooden piers stretched out into 
six-fathom water, ready to do his wharf-work 
and pocket his sovereigns. 

Situated in the same line, but few feet far- 
ther on, was a massive stone structure, three 
hundred feet long by eighty wide, through 
whose broad arched entrances a triple track was 
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|laid. This huge building was the freight dépét 


of the Panama Railroad Company. On enter- 
ing it presented a sight which gave substantial 
proof of the accomplished results of the inter- 
oceanic railway. Bales of quina bark from the 
interior were piled many tiers deep, and reached 


-to the iron triangular-braced roof of the edifice. 


Ceroons of indigo and cochineal from San Salva- 
dor and Guatimala ; coffee from Costa Rica, and 
cacao from Equador; sarsaparilla from Nicara- 
gua and ivory-nuts from Porto Bello; copper 
ore from Bolivia; silver bars from Chili; boxes 
of hard dollars from Mexico, and gold ore from 
California; hides from the whole range of the 
North and South Pacific Coast; hundreds of 
bushels of glistening pearl-oyster shells from 
the fisheries of Panama lay heaped along the 
floor, flanked by no end of North American 
beef, pork, flour, bread, and cheese, for the pro- 
visioning of the Pacific coast, and English and 
French goods for the same markets; while in 
a train of cattle-cars that stood on one of the 
tracks were huddled about a hundred meek- 
looking lamas from Peru, on their way to the 
island of Cuba, among whose mountains they 
are used for beasts of burden as well as for their 
wool. The interior of that immense freight- 
house, filled with rich merchandise, was a glow- 
ing commentary on the energy and enterprise 
that had >developed the vast resources from 
whence this wealth was drawn, and which, until 
the completion of the inter-oceanic railway, was 
almost useless to the world. Since its first dis- 
covery no one bas ever doubted the riches of the 
Pacific coast ; yet for more than three centuries, 
during which the matter was occasionally agi- 
tated both in the Old and in the New World, 
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none could be found far-sighted and bold enough 
to risk their millions in opening this door-way to 
the richest countries on the globe. It remained 
for American men with American capital, and 
in our own age, to fling wide open its portals ; 
to stir up the dry bones of Spanish-American 
imbecility, and inject into its veins the fervent 
bloed of progress; and now, endued with new 
life, it sends the rich currents back—feebly, it 
is true, for the present, but with the earnest of 
a richer harvest than the most sanguine specu- 
lator ever conceived. 

On emerging from the farther extremity of 
the freight-house, a couple of hundred paces 
directly onward brought us to the Mingillo, or 
native market-place. A few lusty, half-naked 
negroes, descended from the African slaves of 
the old Spanish dominion, who form a large 
proportion of the littoral population of the Isth- 
mus, were supplying their customers with fish, 
cassawa, and the fruits and vegetables of the 
country, from out the bongoes which lay along- 
side the wharf, or, grouped on the shore over 
smoking kettles of sancoche, ladled out that fa- 
vorite compound to their native patrons. A 
little apart from these stood three or four native 
Indians from the region of San Blas, sixty miles 





down the coast. Rather under the medium 
stature, they were broad-shouldered and mus- 
cular, with the straight black hair and high 
cheek-bones of the North American tribes. The 
interest with which I observed them was great- 
ly enhanced by the information that they be- 
longed to a tribe never subjugated by the Con- 
quistadores, but who had maintained an unwa- 
vering hostility to the Spaniard since the first 
discovery of the country, and cherished such a 
jealousy of their independence, that, to the 
present day, no white man has been permitted 
to land on their shores. Their dress consisted 
of a simple fold of cloth tied about their loins, 
and each, armed with a bow and a quiver full 
of arrows barbed with fish-bones, standing by 
their canoes, apathetic, yet with a conscious 
independence in their bearing, gave a fair idea 
of the races which Columbus and his followers 
found here in the days of old. A couple of 
dimes induced one of these aborigines to part 
with his bow and two or three bone-tipped ar- 
rows, but an ominous shake of the head was the 
invariable answer to all further attempts at im- 
proving his acquaintance. 

Along the opposite side of the track from the 
Mingillo lay a broad lagoon, covering a couple 
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of acres, and connected with the waters of the 
harbor by a narrow opening under the road upon 
which we stood. A line of low stores and ten- 
ements, occupied principally by the native pop- 
ulation, skirted its farther shore, beyond which 
a dense swamp forest shut off the view. 

At about a cable’s length from the market- 
place a newly-arrived brig, of some four or five 
hundred tons, lay anchored. The mingled 
shouting of the natives and Yankee sailors that 
were distributed about her decks and in a huge 
barge alongside, directed my attention to her 
just as the first package of her cargo was being 
hoisted out of the hold. Expecting to sce a 
bilge-stained cask or a weather-beaten box 
swinging from the tackles, what was my sur- 
prise at beholding, apparently, a mass of rock- 
crystal flashing in the sun! I turned to my 
friendly chaperon, in wonder, for an explana- 
tion of where this sparkling freight was quar- 
ried? what kingly palace it was destined to 
adorn? and was answered by a single quiet sen- 
tence—‘‘ Johnson’s ice.” It took but 2 moment 
for him to explain that this Johnson was an 
enterprising son of old Massachusetts, who car- 
ried on a brisk traffic in solidified Connecticut 
River—who imported New England winters 
into the very heart of the tropics, and dispensed 
them by the pound. And so it was; for after 
a while spent in watching block after block of 
the frigid freight as it passed down from the 
deck of the brig into the barge, and enjoying 
the mad antics of the gathered groups of the 
natives as a little piece was occasionally thrown 
to them, we entered the ice-dépét hard by, and 
there found the identical Johnson, who made a 
business of dragging Jack Frost under the equa- 
tor, and received from him divers marks of cool 
courtesy—among which is distinctly remember- 
ed a couple of prime juleps, packed to the brim 
with genuine home-made ice. 

In fine spirits after this refrigerating episode, 
we resumed our walk along the track, which, as 
we advanced, began to show something of the 
original state of the island. Broad, dank pools 
of stagnant water lay on either side of the track, 
crossed occasionally by embryotic streets of fresh 
earth, which told that the work of salubriating 
this quarter was in progress. Along the sea- 
beach, which formed a semicircle a quarter of a 
mile beyond us, the driving surf of centuries 
had washed up a wide barrier of shells and cor- 
al, upon which the hospitals of the Railroad 
Company and the principal residences of its 
employés were situated. First, on the left, were 
the hospitals, a covple of large, airy buildings, 
surrounded by generous tiers of piazzas. <A 
general air of tidiness and comfort prevailed 
around that spoke well for their management. 
Three or four neat little cottages came next on 
the line of the beach, the residences of the prin- 
cipal officers of the company, with little garden- 
plats in the rear, and an occasional cocoa-tree 
throwing pleasant shadows over them. Then 
came the English Consulate—a fine corrugated 
iron dwelling, over which the flag of Great Brit- 





ain extended its folds; while directly fronting 
us stood the general domestic rendezvous of the 
Railroad Company's officials. Its long, sloping 
roof just peeped above a heavy growth of cul- 
tivated foliage, among which the banana and 
palm trees preponderated. A little farther on, 
to the right, were the buildings of the terminus, 
with their many-arched fronts, and on either 
side of these, machine-shops, whose tall chim- 
neys sent forth high curling columns of smoke, 
while the ring of many hammers broke cheerily 
upon the ear. 

The almost surrounding and far-extended 
swamp, covered with impenetrable chapparal, 
bid defiance to farther progress in this direc- 
tion; but, wishing to continue our walk, we 
turned to the sea-beach, along which a nicely- 
graded road had been constructed, extending 
almost the entire circumference of the island. 
The Paseo Coral, as it is called, was the result 
not alone of a desire on the part of the citizens 
of Aspinwall for a public drive and promenade, 
but of a humane endeavor to afford employ- 
ment to many destitute and starving filibusters, 
the miserable remnant of Walker’s Nicaraguan 
forees, who had succeeded in getting thus far 
on their sad journey home. Its construction 
was evidently somewhat in advance of the times, 
for thus far in my peregrinations I had seen 
neither a vehicle of any description save the 
railroad cars, nor a beast of burden ranking 
above a donkey. After following the Paseo 
Coral along the beach for a third of a mile, it 
turned directly into the midst of the jungle and 
wound by gentle curves through a tangled mass 
of mangrove-bushes, prickly vines, and cacti. 
This pleasure-road projected into the solitude 
of a dank morass that, until its existence, had 
probably never before been invaded by human 
footsteps, and was of too recent construction 
not to afford a rich field for the lover of natural 
history. Parrots fluttered and screamed over- 
head, their harsh notes intermingled with the 
melodious whistle of the turpiale, and the deep 
cooing of the turtle-dove; while underfoot va- 
rieties of lizards darted across our path, and 
numberless land-crabs scampered into their 
holes by the roadside. 

The temptation to add to my stock of curios 
proved irresistible: seizing a stick I started in 
pursuit of a bevy of crabs that a turn in the 
road suddenly revealed to our view. Under 
the circumstances their speed was admirable, 
but I was upon them before they could reach 
the thicket, when, to my astonishment, instead 
of increased speed, three or four of the hinder- 
most turned sharp around for fight. I was al- 
most convulsed by the jaunty and comically de- 
fiant air of the little beggars; their bodies—of 
a pale blue color, about the size of half a cocoa- 
nut—were furnished with eight legs and a pair 
of claws, one of which was of enormous size, 
which, as they whirled about for a set-to, they 
threw up in a genuine boxing attitude, and with 
an evident determination to resist to the last. 
Admiration for such gallant conduct did not de- 
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ter me from profiting by it, and after a brisk tussle 
of a minute or more (in which two or three of 
them scampered off minus half their legs) I suc- 
ceeded in capturing the largest of the party. 
This, as well as several other varieties of the crab 
species, abounds here in great numbers, and are 
esteemed quite a delicate article of food by the 
natives. Stories are told of their rapacity and 
carnivorous tastes that almost surpass belief. It 
is said that the largest animals, dead or wounded 
past resistance, are frequently reduced to whiten- 
ed skeletons by them in a single night. During 
our walk I secured, besides the pugnacious in- 
dividual previously alluded to, several of a small- 
er variety, with bright scarlet legs and bodies 
of a rich, dark blue. One of my greatest troub- 
les was the difficulty in capturing them without 
mutilation. Seized by a leg or claw, they would 
leave it in my hand without the slightest cere- 
mony, and decamp on the balance of their ex- 
tremities so briskly that renewed pursuit seldom 
availed any thing. I had a great desire to se- 
cure a specimen or two of the little saurians 
whose brilliant scaly skins and bristling crests 
were almost any moment to be seen gliding 
across our way, but they were too nimble for 
me, and I came almost to despair of so curious 
an addition to my spoils, when we were startled 
by the report of a gun hard by, and, turning, 
descried a native creeping out from the chap- 
paral, not more than fifty yards behind us, drag- 
ging after him what seemed to be a huge liz- 
ard. At once retracing our steps we approach- 
ed the dusky Nimrod, and found his prize to 
be an immense crested iguana, not less than 
seven or eight feet in length, including a cau- 
dal appendage nearly, if not quite, as long as 





its body. Its skin, covered with minute glis- 
tening scales, was of a dark green color, varied 
by bands of jet black, which encircled it at in- 
tervals of three or four inches. The head was 
indescribably hideous, while a formidable spiny 
crest ran the entire length of its back. It seem- 
ed scarcely possible that so fiercely-accoutred 
a specimen should be a harmless fly-catcher ; 
such, however, was the fact. 

The iguana-killer seemed not altogether 
pleased with my scrutiny of his prize, and upon 
making a proposition to possess myself of the 
animal, he replied with an emphatic “ No, Se- 
nor. Comore el mismo.” But when he came to 
understand that I cared only for the skin, and 
that he would still be able to “‘eat him him- 
self,” he consented to part with the hide for un 
peso (a dollar); whereupon my jack-knife came 
into requisition, and in the course of a few min- 
utes the saurian’s hide was rolled up in a snug 
bundle, wrapped in a wild banana-leaf, tied with 
the strong fibres of the air-plant, and safely un- 
der my arm, while the native, who rendered me 
willing and valuable assistance in the flaying 
process, pocketed his peso and crawled back 
into the chapparal rejoicing. The flesh of the 
iguana is considered a great delicacy by the na- 
| tives, and its eggs, which, though much smaller, 
| are like turtles’ eggs in shape and flavor, after 
| being dried, form quite an important and favor- 
| ite article of their diet. 

Shaping our course homeward, we passed 
| along the eastern side of the lagoon through 
| the native portion of the town. This was com- 
| posed of low shanties and rickety wooden build- 
| ings, each one of which was a market or shop 
| of some sort, from which the natives of the city 
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and surrounding country are supplied. The 
odor of the jerked-beef and fish which hung 
from poles and on frames in front of these places 
of business, and the offal strewed about the 
street, created such a penetrating effluvium that 
I had no disposition to examine the interiors. 
One place, however, the turtle-market, present- 
ed so novel an appearance that I concluded to 
make my nose do penance for a few minutes. A 
formidable display of turtle-fiesh, flippers, and 
shells hung along the front of the establishment 
and lay around the entrance; while alongside 
a couple of stalwart, half-nude negroes were 
busily engaged in flaying a huge green turtle, 
weighing rot less than two or three hundred 
pounds. Half a dozen other turtles were lying 
on their backs near by, occasionally raising their 
heavy eyelids and glaring sullenly around, or 
ringing their horny flippers against their shells, 
in evident token of irritated helplessness; while, 
secured in a pen just opposite, a much larger 
number were floundering about in the waters of 
the lagoon. ‘These turtle were of the variety 
held in such high repute by epicures in all parts 
of the world, and are found in great numbers 
on the islands along the coast: they are so eas- 
ily obtained that, before the establishment of 
the railway here, they had scarcely a market 
value; the finest now sell for about five cents 
per pound. A group of native women with 
wooden platters on their heads, and a few nude 
protuberant-bellied children and wretched-look- 
ing dogs, were gathered around the turtle-flay- 
ers, watching the process with evident gusto; 
but the olfactory perception of previous victims 
forced us to deny our curiosity farther indul- 
gence, and, starting off, another quarter of an 
hour found us resting from our interesting but 
fatiguing jaunt under the cool piazzas of the 
Agency. 

In the course of the evening I was informed 
by the agent that, in consequence of some mis- 
hap to the water-pipes on the wharf, the J//inois 
would be sent to Porto Bello for water on the 
following morning, and was invited to make one 
of a pleasure-party which had been arranged 
in view of so fine an opportunity to visit that 
ancient harbor and city, once the richest and 
most important of the Spanish possessions in 
America, but which for nearly two centuries 
had been lying in ruin and decay. 

Our party, composed of about a dozen ladies 
and gentlemen, embarked at 7 o’clock of the 
next morning, and we at once steamed out of the 
harbor. Every preparation had been made by 
the captain and the agent to secure the greatest 
amount of enjoyment by ship and shore during 
the jaunt. Hampers of eatables and drinka- 
bles, fishing-tackle, fowling-pieces, etc., and a 
trio of musicians to enliven the party and fill 
up any little vacuum that might occur. The 
day was beautiful and the waters like a mirror. 
Every one seemed determined to enjoy the time 
to the utmost. Two hours passed like a dream, 
and we were standing into the entrance of “‘ the 
beautiful harbor.” 





In speaking of the first discovery of this place 
in 1502, Washington Irving, in his third vol- 
ume of ‘‘ The Life and Voyages of Columbus,” 
thus describes it: ‘‘It was surrounded by an 
elevated country, open and cultivated, with 
houses within a bow-shot of each other, sur- 
rounded by fruit-trees, groves of palms, and 
fields producing maize, vegetables, and the de- 
licious pine-apple ; so that the whole neigh- 
borhood had the mingled appearance of an or- 
chard and garden.” Within a century after this 
country was conquered and settled by the Span- 
iards the city of Porto Bello was founded, and 
soon became a place of great importance as the 
Atlantic dépét for the treasures from the Span- 
ish possessions on the Pacific coast, with which 
it was connected by a paved road from the city 
of Panama, forty miles distant. It was strongly 
fortified by two castles or forts, one on either 
side of the harbor, which were considered al- 
most impregnable, besides by various heavy bat- 
teries and castles within the harbor and city. 
It was garrisoned by several hundred soldiers, 
and had a population, including priests and 
nuns (of which there were not a few), of more 
than a thousand souls. Once every year a great 
fair was held at Porto Bello, at which time 
great galleons arrived from Spain laden with 
merchandise and slaves to traffic with the mer- 
chants of the Pacific coast, whose long trains 
of mules, laden with gold, silver, and precious 
stones extorted from the long-suffering and 
ever-patient aborigines, would then pour into 
the city by the paved road from Panama. On 
the grand plaza in front of the Governor’s castle 
the multitudes gathered; long rows of booths 
were erected on every hand, in which the Cas- 
tilian merchants displayed their rich brocades 
and velvets, arms of every variety and pattern, 
as well as divers other articles for use or orna- 
ment. Crowds of slaves were gathered here 
and there, awaiting the disposal of their owners, 
while the rich Spanish-Americans, with their 
wives and families, sauntered through the fair, 
buying or bartering for whatever they had need 
in goods or slaves. 

It was a brilliant day the day of the fair in 
that ancient city of Porto Bello. Merriment and 
, »8tivity mingled with the busy scenes, and all 
went well with the Spaniard in his blood-bought 
prosperity ; but the poor Indians, rightful own- 
ers of the soil, who once lived here in plenty and 
quietness—whose prosperous condition was well 
shown in the description by Columbus when he 
first entered their peaceful harbor—where were 
they during the great festival? Wading through 
a crimson chapter, we find them driven from 
their fruitful fields into the deepest recesses of the 
forest, enslaved, smarting under the lash, made 
to grope in the bowels of the mountains for the 
satisfaction of their rapacious tormentors; their 
caciques hunted like wild beasts, mutilated, sent 
captive beyond the seas, and all under a flimsy 
cloak of civilization and religion. 

But aday of partial retribution comes at 
last. Porto Bello, mighty in wealth and fancied 
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strength, in an hour of listless security received 
such a scourging as must have made the poor 
aborigines fancy that their prayers and sacri- 
fices had at last found answer. About the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century a band of lawless 
marauders, less than five hundred in number, 
headed by the notorious Morgan (afterward Sir 
Henry Morgan, who had for some time pre- 
viously been cruising about the Caribbean wa- 
ters, and had already ravaged several feebly 
fortified Spanish-American towns), lured by the 
reputation of the great riches of Porto Bello, and 
disregarding the equally wide-spread fame of 
her impregnable defenses, determined to at- 
tempt the reduction and pillage of the place. 
“In a fleet of nine small but well-equipped 
vessels the buccaneers arrived within a few 
leagues of the harbor, when, leaving their ships, 
they came by boats and canoes near to its en- 
trance, where they landed July 1, 1668. 

The outer fortress, named Triana, situated 
on the right side of the city, was the point de- 
termined upon for the initiatory attack. In the 
silence of midnight, guided by an occasional 
alerte drawled out by the sleepy sentinels, they 
crept along, under cover of a dense thicket, up 
to the first outpost of the city. Three or four of 
their number were then sent forward to surprise 
and capture the sentry if possible, or to dispatch 
him if necessary. The former they succeeded in 
doing so dextrously that in a few moments he 
was brought a prisoner to Morgan, without hav- 
ing given an alarm. They then, by furious 
menaces, obtained every information in regard 
to the number and condition of the garrison and 
the most facile means of gaining an ingress into 
the city; then advancing, through the guidance 
of the terrified sentinel, they came directly un- 
der the walls of the castle and forced their pris- 
oner to demand for them its immediate surren- 
der. The garrison, however, made answer by 
a heavy random discharge of cannon and mus- 
ketry, which did no further damage than to 
alarm the rest of the city ; while the buccaneers, 
at once scaling the ramparts by means of lad- 
ders with which they were well provided, poured 
into the castle. After a brief and ineffectual 
resistance by the garrison the pirates obtained 
complete possession of the place ; then securing 
their prisoners, béth officers and soldiers, in a 
large room near the powder magazine, they laid 
a long train, and, marching out into the city, 
blew up the castle with its ill-fated occupants. 
The noise of the explosion, followed by the wild 
cries of the buccaneers as they rushed through 
the streets attacking whoever they met, sent 
terror into the hearts of the astounded citizens ; 
so that they made but little attempt at resist- 
ance, but strove to escape on every hand, fling- 
ing their treasures into wells and cisterns, and 
flying into the castles, and even into the neigh- 
boring forests, for refuge. The Governor of the 
city, after having vainly endeavored to arrest the 
terror-stricken multitude in order to make some 
stand against the enemy, retreated into his cas- 
tle with a few devoted followers; and from 





thence, by a sharp discharge of cannon and 
small arms, and dashing hand-grenades, pots of 
combustibles, and missiles of every description, 
from the walls down upon the heads of the be- 
siegers, succeeded in repulsing them with much 
slaughter. Somewhat disheartened by this sud- 
den revulsion in the tide of their success, the pi- 
rates then turned their attention to the churches, 
which were known to be rich in gold and silver 
images and shrines and massive services of 
plate, and also to the smaller castles into which 
many of the. chief citizens had fled with their 
families and treasures. These being inefficient- 
ly held were soon forced to surrender, after 
which many priests and citizens were brutally 
murdered, and much wealth in jewels and gold 
was secured. Thus gaining renewed courage 
and ardor, they returned to the attack of the Gov- 
ernor’s stronghold. Profiting by their previous 
experience, they themselves kept well aloof from 
the walls, but seizing numbers of the ecclesias- 
tics and religious women whom they had torn 
from the churches and cloisters, forced them to 
bear the scaling-ladders along their front, in 
hopes that sentiments of pity or conscientious 
scruples would deter the Governor from firing 
as before. But although besought by these 
poor unfortunates with many prayers and tears 
to surrender, the brave Governor again poured 
his fires upon them, and it was only after many 
of those religious persons were slaughtered that 
the ladders were finally placed, and the blood- 
thirsty horde gained a position on the walls. A 
short and decisive conflict then took place, which 
resulted so disastrously to the besieged that they 
all threw down their arms, praying for quarter, 
save the old Governor, who, notwithstanding 
that his wife and daughters besought him on 
their knees by prayers and tears to surrender, 
continued fighting until. having slain very many, 
he was at last dispatched. Then followed scenes 
of butchery, rapine, and pillage that beggar de- 
scription. This continued for several days, dur- 
ing which time the buccaneers rioted in every 
sort of brutal indulgence and dissipation. An 
unquenchable thirst for plunder urged them on 
to commit the most horrid enormities ; those of 
their miserable victims whom they supposed the 
possessors of hidden wealth were put to the rack 
and often tortured and mutilated to such a de- 
gree that they died on the spot. At last, hay- 
ing stripped the citizens of all their riches and 
become satiated with debauchery, they disman- 
tled the fortresses and set sail for their rendez- 
vous at Jamaica loaded down with the spoils of 
that once prosperous and beautiful city.” 
Porto Bello never fully recovered from that 
terrible ravaging; for as often as any thing like 
prosperity seemed inclined to manifest itself 
within its borders some ruthless adventurer, 
encouraged by Morgan’s great success, would 
pounce upon it as a lawful prize. The finishing 


stroke was given by Admiral Vernon, of the 
British navy, who sacked and pillaged the city 
in 1738, gaining but a meagre booty for his 
Since then, the decline of the Spanish 


pains. 
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CAPTURE OF PORTO BELLO. 


possessions beyond the Isthmus having 
destroyed its importance as a place of de- 
posit and trade, it has fallen into ruin. 
Its dwellings and fortifications have crumbled 
and become overgrown with the swift-growing 
vegetation of the tropics; and its inhabitants, 
once the rich merchants of Castile and Leon, 
have been replaced by two or three hundred de- 
generate specimens of humanity, made up from 
the mingled blood of the Spaniard, the native, 
and the Negro, who eke out a lazy existence 
z within its failen walls. 
Our little party was gathered 
upon the hurricane deck of the Z//i- 
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nois, the more fully to observe and appreciate 
the loveliness of the scenery as we glided into 
the placid waters of Porto Bello Bay. Seldom 
have I witnessed a sight of more picturesque 
beauty than that which opened upon our view as 
we passed between the high mountains, gorgeous 
with their thick mantles of evergreen, that rear- 
ed up on either side of the entrance. Beyond us 
was a broad expanse of water entirely shut in by 
the encircling shore, which sloped gently back on 
the right until it met the rough mountain half a 
mile distant. On the left the abrunt face of the 
coast range came bluff to the water’s edge, and 
directly in front a narrow valley discovered to us 
the cloud-enshrouded peaks of the far-off Cor- 
dilleras. The site of the ancient city was on 
the right shore. Fort ‘‘ Triana,” which was re- 
built after its destruction by the buccaneers, 
though sadly dilapidated and half-hid by huge 
trees that had found root on and within its 
walls, still showed a couple of watch-towers, ap- 
parently in tolerable preservation, and the general 
line of the original fortress. A scattered row 
of cane huts stretched along the shore, follow- 
ing the course of the ancient streets, while here 
and there the ruins of old dwellings, cathe- 
drals, and publie buildings could be seen stand- 
ing against a background of thick undergrowth. 

We soon reached our watering-place, which 
was situated on the left side of the bay little 
more than half a mile from the town, and the 
shore was so bold that, when the vessel was 
finally moored, we were almost within jumping 
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distance fromthebeach. Astone’s-throw beyond 
us little bits of parapets, watch-towers, and bat- 
tlements struggled out from the heavily jungled 
hill-side, the picturesque grave-stones of an an- 
cient harbor-guard. 

Preparations were at once commenced for 
taking the water on board. A couple of lengths 
of bright red cast-iron pipes, that ran out from a 
thicket of tall canes bordering the narrow beach, 
showed that Yankee enterprise had been at work 
even here; they were part of a line of the same 
sort that, some years ago, were laid by the Unit- 
ed States Steamship Company, and extended a 
hundred yards through a narrow gorge in the 
mountain side into a gushing spring of pure 
cool water. A length or two of hose was soon 
attached to the pipes, from whence the water 
flowed directly into the tanks of our vessel. 

It was proposed by some of the gentlemen of 
our party that we should visit the spring, as an 
incident of no little historical interest was at- 
tached to its first discovery. In Arthur Helps’s 
‘¢ Spanish Conquest in America” he speaks of a 
Spanish adventurer named Nicuesa, who coast- 
ed along here in 1510. Among his company 
was one who had accompanied Columbus in his 
fourth voyage, and on arriving opposite this har- 
bor he recognized it, saying that Columbus had 
here landed and buried an anchor half its length 
in the sand opposite to a spring of fresh water. 
‘¢ They went, and found the mariner to be right, 
and the harbor proved to be Porto Bello—so 
named by Columbus.” 

Half an hour's hard climbinz 
up shelving steeps, over huge 
rocks, ang through prickly tan- 
glewood, brought us to the nota- 
ble spring, whose sparkling wa- 
ters tumbled down in pretty cas- 
cades from a wild rock-bound 
nook, almost hidden by great 
trees loaded with parasites, and 
a profusion of brilliant foliage of 
a lesser growth. The air, which 
- on the beach almost simmered, 
became changed to a delicious 
coolness, and was vocal with the 
; warbling of numerous gayly-plu- 
> maged birds. There were palm- 
& trees of the variety bearing the 
e. vegetable ivory, the nuts of 
§ which lay plentifully on the 
ground beneath; lignum-vitzx 
\ trees, whose tops were radiant 
with bright yellow blossoms, and 
= their trunks festooned by flow- 
ering vines and embossed with 
mee myriads of cacti; while the 
/ rocks around were almost em- 

bedded in a wealth of beautiful 
= mosses and ferns. Had it not 
~ been for a glimpse of the bright 
" water-pipes of the Steamship 
Company, which entered the 
stream a few yards below, we 
could readily have fancied that 
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we were the only visitants since the discovery of 
the place by Columbus, more than three hun- 
dred and fifty years before, so wild and undis- 
turbed did every thing seem. 

After quaffing liberally from the cool water, 
and refreshing our heated faces in the limpid 
stream, we made diligent search hoping to find 
some traces graven upon the surrounding rocks 
by the ‘‘ great discoverer,” which should estab- 
lish its historic interest beyond a cavil, but not 
a letter or sign rewarded the effort; and our 
party fell to botanizing and gathering specimens 
of agate, jasper, and cornelian, with which the 
bed of the stream below abounded, while I took 
a position near by and was soon absorbed in the 
pleasures of penciling the beauties of the spring. 
A careful outline was nearly completed, when 
there came a realization that the fairest scene 
may lose its charms by a single discordant feature. 


COLUMBUS'S SPRING. 











This was through the sud- 
den discovery that a little 
black ball which dropped 
from an overhanging limb 
upon the log whereon I sat 
was nothing less than a very 
large and lively tarantula. 
Now when it comes to be un- 
derstood that this tarantula was a sort of immense 
black, hairy spider, some six inches in diameter, 
and of a variety whose bite is so venomous as to 
be fatal in a few hours, my sensations at the mo- 
ment may be imagined. Hastily removing to a 
respectful distance, I made preparations for cap- 
turing the beast, and after a few minutes’ cau- 
tious manceuvring had his ugliness securely 
impaled upon a stout bit of sharpened reed. 
Just then one of the party came up, and after 
admiring the specimen, coolly informed me that 
the vicinity had quite a reputation as abounding 
in tarantulas, scorpions, and centipedes, besides 
occasional venomous snakes and anacondas. I 
was prepared to believe it, and also to depart ; 
for the masses of verdure that seemed so beau- 
tiful in tint and form but a few moments before, 
were then only to be seen as admirable lurking- 
places for all sorts of venomous reptiles. Curi- 
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ous and graceful cacti became painfully 
sugzestive of the living serpents they so 
closely resembled, and every rustle of an 
adjacent twig seemed a flourish of some 
vicious beast preparatory to pouncing 
upon the luckless wayfarer. a 

We succeeded, however, in making a #@ 
safe return to the beach, where our com- 
panions had already arrived and were 
parleying with a group of young natives 
from the opposite side of the bay. The 
tarantula—which we exhibited still alive 
—and squirming upon the end of the reed 
attracted universal admiration. Think- 
ing that the natives might be {interested 
in examining it, one of our party dis- 
played it to them so effectually that they 
fled shrieking to their canoes. They were a 
mongrel set, ranging from mulatto to pure Afri- 
can, half or quite naked, but very jolly. Ev- 
idently distrustful of our intentions, they soon 
paddled back across the bay to report their im- 
pressions in the town. 

We returned to the ship and found every 
thing in readiness for a jaunt across the bay. 
A well-appointed lunch-basket, a bucket of ice, 
a couple of fowling-pieces, and fishing-tackle, 
were stowed in the bow of one of the ship’s 
largest boats, and our party, including the la- 
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dies, embarked and pushed off, prepared for any 
thing, from stirring adventure and dusty anti- 
quarian research, down to a quiet fish by the bay- 
side and a lunch in some shaded grove. A few 
minutes’ pleasant row transported us across the 
still waters of the harbor to a sandy beach, where 
the general landing-place was indicated by a 
large number of canoes drawn up just in the 
rear of a row of dilapidated stone buildings. 
Twenty or thirty Portobellans—men, women, 
and children — were grouped around, aroused 
into quite animated exhibitions of pantomime 
and chattering discussion in regard to the prob- 
able reasons for this unusual descent upon their 
quiet town. A few pleasant words, however. 
made them our friends, if we could judge by their 
smiling faces and the alacrity with which sev- 
eral yelping curs that seemed inclined to dispute 
the landing were driven back among the ruins. 
They were by no means as ill-looking a people 
as I had been led to suppose we should find. 
True, they were of all colors, and the males were 
scantily dressed and ragged, and the children 
mostly naked; but the women were a good-na- 
tured, laughing set, rather neatly though very 
loosely attired in white muslin, with short sleeves 
and very low necks, some with a rich profusion 
of jetty hair flowing down their shoulders, and 
decorsied with yellow or crimson flowers ; while 
others, whose locks—or rather fleeces—refused 
to flow, were set off with pearl-mounted combs, 
and occasionally witha flaunting bandana. Sus- 
pended from the necks of all I observed some 
little relic or priest-blessed token, showing that 
whatever might be their condition, they had at 
least inherited some of the superstitions and out- 
ward signs of the religion of the ancient occu- 
pants of the place. 

During the disembarkation we were not a lit- 
tle startled by hearing a voice with a broad Hi- 
bernian brogue, and in gleeful accents, shouting 
out a volley of genuine Irish welcomes; and in 
another instant a brawny, sandy-haired son of 
Erin, disguised under a broad-striped splint hat, 
pushed through the crowd and capered about us, 
shaking hands with our sailors, and swinging his 
old splint in an ecstacy of delight. ‘‘ Paddy” 
was evidently ‘‘abroad;” but how he came to be 
domesticated, as he evidently was, among the 
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natives of this secluded re- 
gion, was a riddle. This 
(as soon as the exuberance 
of his spirits was a little ex- 
hausted) he solved by in- 
forming us that the coasting 
schooner Sarah White, from 
Liverpool, in looking for a 
market about a year pre- 
vious, had found it on a 
ledge of rocks just below 
the harbor, and had gone to 
pieces; while himself and 
five of his shipmates were 
rescued and brought to this 
place by the natives. His 
companions were taken off, 
after a couple of months’ so- 
journ, by one of the little 
schooners that occasionally 
trade along the coast; but 
Paddy losing his heart to 
a fascinating Mestizo, had 
married her and settled 
down; then, as he said, 
‘the haythens were all 
Christians in the ould place, 
an’ plinty to ate and dhrink ; 
an’ it wasn’t the likes o’ 
him as ull be laving on an 
unsartinty.” ‘*Terence Malony, at yir. sarv- 
ice,” was a chip of the true Emerald, and evi- 
dently on the best possible terms with the peo- 
ple of his adoption; for as he bustled about, 
tucking under his arms our umbrellas, fishing- 
tackle, etc., he tweaked the naked little natives, 
chucked the grinning wenches under their chins, 
and illustrated ‘‘a rollicking, divil-may-care 
Irishman” in the best possible style; while the 
objects of his delicate attentions attested their 
enjoyment of this apparently not unusual pro- 
ceeding by repeated bursts of merriment, and 
an unmitigated display of ivory. 

Leaving the boat in charge of a couple of our 
sailors, we followed ‘* Terence,” who, as he as- 
sured us, knew ‘‘every fut o’ the town,” and 
filed through a narrow, dirty path between the 
dilapidated walls for a few yards, when we came 
out upon a regularly-paved way, evidently one 
of the principal streets of the ancient city. On 
both sides were remains of stone houses almost 
embedded in the overgrowing foliage, and from 
the inclosures of which arose trees—mimosa, 
gourd, orange, and palm—often as thick as a 
man’s body. Some were patched up and built 
upon and against with bamboos, occupied, it 
appeared, almost equally by dogs, pigs, chick- 
ens, and natives, who seemed inclined to pay 
us every attention as we sauntered along. Nu- 
merous turkey-buzzards (or John Crow vultures, 
as they are sometimes called) were also domes- 
ticated among them, and so tame that they might 
easily have been dispatched with our sticks; but 
the people of this, as well as most tropical coun- 
tries, look upon the buzzard as their especial 
friend, for they are usually their only scavengers. 

Vor. XVII.—No. 97.—C 
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Paddy made himself especially useful by 
checking the undue familiarity with which the 
quadrupeds seemed inclined to favor us, and 
afforded an opportunity to examine the interi- 
ors of the cabins. Nothing could be more sim- 
ple than their furnishing. A hammock swung 
across the entrance, serving as seat and lounge 
during the day and bed at night; a floor of the 
bare earth; a few bits of pottery and an iron 
kettle resting upon a pile of smoke-blackened 
stones just outside, seemed to comprise the en- 
tire parlor, bedroom, and kitchen furniture of 
the majerity. A few had two apartments, one 
in rear of the other, and one or two an upper 
chamber, the means of access to which was a 
simple upright post with notches hacked on ei- 
ther side for stairs. In the far corner of one of 
the tenements we entered, sat an aged negress 
with a tightly-curled fleece upon her head as 
white as snow. Attracted by the exceedingly 
antique appearance of the crone, I approached 
for the purpose of rewarding her longevity with 
a dime or two, when she suddenly turned a com- 
plete somersault, and a huge grunter, with half 
a dozen little ones that had been ensconced un- 
der and behind her chair, rushed squealing out 
of the cabin. Comment on the intimacy seems 
unnecessary. Our iadies were the especial ad- 
miration of the females, who pressed upon them 
quantities of fruits and freshly-gathered flowers, 
stoutly repulsing any attempt at compensation. 

Attracted by the buzz of many voices, which 
seemed to proceed from a well-preserved ruin a 
little back from the line of the street, we ad- 
vanced toward it, and through the open door 
and windows, innocent of sash or blinds, we 
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EXHIBITING THE TARANTULA. 


were surprised to find its interior occupied | erasing it with a little wooden scraper which he 
by a native school. Some thirty or forty taw-| carried in hishand. Five or six of the smaller 
ny-skinned but bright-looking children, of | boys were going through an oral exercise in 
ages ranging from three to a dozen years, were | arithmetic with the teacher, and the remainder 
making the room ring with a chattering med-| were conning their lessons aloud, each one in 
ley of sounds, which our appearance at the win- | his own key, and all working with an earnest- 
dows seemed only to increase. Their teach- ness that might shame some schools in our own 
er, a dark, meek-looking man, of about forty, in | land. 

a sort of half-clerical costume, was walking up | After a few moments the master made a sig- 
and down among them, apparently ‘‘lining” | nal of dismissal to the school, and we entered 
their lessons. Observing that we watched the | into conversation with him as well as our indif- 
proceedings with interest, he politely motioned | ferent Spanish and his meagre English would 
us to enter. We did so, and seated ourselves permit. As we had already surmised, from his 
on a rude bench, which was summarily cleared | clerical costume and the numerous images and 
of its curly-headed little occupants for our use. | pictures of saints suspended from the school- 
About a dozen of the largest boys were ranged | room walls, he was a Catholic missionary. On 
along in front of a low desk on one side of the | his own responsibility he had, several years be- 
room, tracing letters with pointed slips of bam-| fore, sought out this unpromising field. Fall 
boo upon the sand with which the desk was| of philanthropic zeal and religious enthusiasm, 
strewn; one acting as monitor passed up and | he had settled among this almost unknown and 
down along the class, criticising the work, then | uncivilized people, and after much labor had 
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succeeded in establishing a school. Poor in 
this world’s goods, for a long time he struggled 
with his poverty and the apathy and ignorance 
of the people, subsisting upon the merest pit- 
tance gained by the work of his hands, until at 
last he so won upon them by his unwearied 
kindness and persevering labors, that he not 
only succeeded in surrounding himself with a 
multitude of—for that country—well-condition- 
ed children in his school-room, but gained the 
position of general adviser and oracle of the 
place. He was then in the receipt of quite a 
princely salary, namely, fifty reales per month— 
about seven of our American dollars—besides 
many gifts and other favors from his now appre- 
ciative and grateful patrons. His countenance 
beamed with enthusiasm as he spoke of the re- 
sults which were to follow from his self-sacri- 








ficing efforts. Already they were beyond what 
he had believed possible ; and he had full confi- 
dence that he should live to witness the entire 
regeneration of this degraded people. We could 
not refrain from expressing our cordial sympa- 
thy with the feelings which inspired the simple- 
hearted and praiseworthy missionary. A purse, 
containing three quarter-eagles, was made up, 
with which we requested him to establish prizes, 
and distribute among his little flock as his judg- 
ment might dictate ; and another, containing ten 
dollars, of which we begged his own acceptance, 
as an earnest of our admiration and regard. 
The gifts were taken with many expressions 
of gratitude; and as we were about resuming 
our’walk, he volunteered to accompany us and 
point out the principal objects of interest. 
Under his guidance we pursued our way a 
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FORT TRIANA. 


little farther along the street to its terminus, | wood connected with the original battery, but 
which was formed by the solid-arched entrance | the guns were as smooth and polished as if 
of Fort Triana, flanked on either side by mass-| fresh from the foundry. This was, as our good 
ive buttresses, which were pierced by occasion- missionary informed us, in consequence of the 
al narrow embrasures, and surmounted by cir- large quantity of silver used in their manufac- 
cular sentry towers. The pavement was com-|ture. He said that their value, for the silver 
pletely grass-grown and the whole structure was | alone, was very great. Among the trees, which 
in a luxuriantly-vegetating condition. Its great | on portions of the fortress might almost be said 
solidity and strength first attracted our notice. | to form groves, some were of very curious and 
The inclosing walls could scarcely have meas- | even fantastic shape. One, which had taken root 
ured at their base less than from ten to twelve | in the interior of a watch-tower, had grown to 
feet in thickness, and were, on the sea-side, at | an enormous size, and burst the inclosing walls, 
least forty feet in height. The paved floor of | carrying up several large stones embraced in 
the interior was covered over by a tangled | its branches; another, springing from the base 
growth of vines, principally of a species of the | of the wall near a narrow musket-embrasure, 
mimosa popularly known as the ‘sensitive | had passed through it, and developed to at least 
plant,” whose delicate foliage shrank into ap- | prt inches in diameter both on the out- 
parent leaflessness as we forced our way along. | er and inner side of the wall, but in its passage 
Several heaps of rusteaten bomb-shells and | through the opening it was no more than about 
cannon-balls were visible through the interlac- two or three inches in thickness. 

ing vines; and upon an elevated part of the} During our explorations about the fort an en- 
fortification, which was reached by a sort of | trance into a dark arch-way was discovered, sup- 
stone inclined plane, were lying about a dozen | posed to terminate in the ancient powder mag- 
immense cannon. ‘Time had finished his work | azine. Consenting to a proposal from one of 
with carriages of the guns and every thing of | the party to examine it, we groped along a low. 
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TREE GROWING THROUGH THE FORT. 


damp passage for some half a dozen yards, and 
came to an open space, which, by swinging our 
umbrellas, was found to be an arched chamber 
about thirty feet square. The size and shape 
of the place, however, was not ascertained be- 
fore finding that it had other occupants than 
ourselves. Multitudes of immense bats of the 
vampire species were domiciled there, and seem- 
ed by no means disposed to vacate the premises. 
A sharp skirmish was the result, and we came 
out with divers bites and bruises and a couple of 
specimens, one of which, with wings outstretch- 
ed, measured over twenty inches in breadth. 
Imagine a large mouse, with a horn upon its 
nose like a rhinoceros—furnish him with a pair 
of demoniac wings, and you have a very fair 
picture of the vampire. He is dreaded by the 
natives on account of his blood-sucking pro- 
pensities. In the sultry tropical nights he fans 
the heated sleeper with his wings while his nee- 
dle-like teeth are being inserted into the veins 
of his victim, when he slakes his thirst with al- 
most inconceivable gentleness, and it is only by 
some fortunate chance that he is ever discovered 
before the mischief is done. It is a curious and 
well-authenticated fact, that once an individual 





has been bled by a vampire, 
he is chosen in preference 
to others equally exposed 
for subsequent attacks, and 
though he remove ten, and 
even twenty miles away, no 
immunity is gained there- 
by, but each morning awak- 
ens weaker and weaker un- 
til he either succumbs or the animal is discov- 
ered and killed. Cattle and horses, from being 
more exposed, are more frequently the subjects 
of attack. 

Passing out of the fortress we retraced our 
steps along the street, and continued until the 
opposite end of the town was reached. Here 
we found the ruins of a once stately cathedral, 
which time and neglect had marked as belong- 
ing to the past; its crumbling tower still held 
two or three of the bells of its ancient chime, 
but the rest had fallen, and were lying half- 
buried in the earth at its base. There was also 
the ruins of a marble colonnade near by, a few 
of its pillars still upright, telling where some 
princely edifice had stood. At the extremity 
of the street a large iron cross, mounted upon a 
massive stone foundation, indicated the start- 
ing-point of the great paved road which led to 
Panama in the olden time. This cross is repre- 
sented in the cut which heads this paper. On 
every side of the stone-work were little arched 
niches in which it was the custom of travelers to 
deposit votive offerings previous to starting upon 
a journey to the Pacific Coast. It was still held 
in reverential esteem by the natives, several of 
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KILLING BATS. 





whom were kneeling before it as we passed ; | of soldiers along the path. As we watched the 


and in some of the niches were sea-shells filled 
with fish or cocoa-nut oil, in which little tapers 
were burning. 

The ancient road was about ten feet in width, 
paved with large cobble-stones, and still in a re- 
markable state of preservation. It was covered | 
with short velvety grass, except in the middle, | 
where a tiny ant-path was worn. Extending | 
along it as far as the eye could reach, the treas- 
ure-freighted mule-trains and the gay caval- 
cades that in ‘the long ago” had made busy 
clatter along its course, were now represented 
by myriads of little ants laden with leaves, and 
marching with the order and precision of a line 


operations of these little creatures, the ingenuity 
displayed in carving out their burdens from the 
foliage by the road-side—the regularity and ac- 
tivity with which they filed into the road, and 


| plodded their way to the hillocks near the old 


cross, to which we traced them—the thought 
suggested itself that if the original projectors 
of this great paved way had taken lessons from 
these prudent and industrious insects, and, like 
them, had been peaceable and persevering—de- 
pending upon the rich products of home produc- 
tion, instead of grasping for far-off and uncertain 
wealth—they might still have been the possess- 
ors of the place, happy and prosperous. But 
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RUINED CHURCH. 


the Spaniards never thought of developing the 
greatest riches of the country: always coveting 
and warring for gold, they fought and grasped 
until its possession drew upon them a merited 
punishment; while the hills and valleys of the 
land, with their wondrous vegetative wealth, that 
alone would have given a great and lasting pros- 
perity, remained uncared-for and undeveloped. 

Somewhat fatigued with our wanderings, we 
adjourned to the inviting shade of a large or- 
ange-tree by the road-side, and partook of a 
generous luncheon, making our dessert off the 
luscious fruit with which the branches above us 
were filled. After the repast we strolled along 
to the upper shore of the harbor, and visited the 
remains of several government store-houses and 
another large fortification, which, however, pos- 
sessed neither novelty nor interest enough to be 
worthy of further mention. Large numbers 
of pelicans were quietly perched upon the trees 
overhanging the beach, making an occasion- 
al splashing descent upon the water, as some 
unlucky passing fish attracted their attention. 
They were so tame that we walked directly un- 
der their roosting places without causing any 
disturbance. 

Our jaunt was here terminated by the report 
of a signal-gun from the ship, giving notice that 


the watering was completed. So, hastening back | 


to the landing-place, we bade our good friend 
the missionary adieu, and embarking, pushed 
off for the ship—the worthy ‘‘ Terence,” half- 
leg deep in the water, shouting after us all sorts 
of good luck and speedy return. * 

The night was just closing around as we ar- 
rived on board, and every thing being in readi- 
ness we at once steamed out of the harbor, and 
arrived safely alongside the wharf at Navy Bay 
at about 10 p.m.; thus satisfactorily completing 
our excursion to the ancient harbor and city of 
Porto Bello. 





THE MICROSCOPE. 

N OST persons, I imagine, must 

have seen little ¢hildren pick 
currants and citron out of a caké, and 
leave the bread part untouched. Even 
thus would it be with some of my gen- 
tle readers, perhaps, if I were not on 
my guard; but whoever eats of my 
cake shall eat fairly. The observer 
t who looks at a microscopic object 
« through that magic tube, the micro- 
scope, for the first time, is so delight- 
ed—I may say enraptured—with the 
* wonderful visions made evident, that 
he would like nothing better than for 
some one to take pen and pencil in 
hand, and, without prefacing one 
word about the nature of the micro- 
scope, begin to give pleasing illustra- 
tions. I don’t approve of people pick- 
ing currants and citron out of my cake 
in that way. 

Some people I have met with are 
dreadfully shy of encountering a math- 
| ematical term, thinking it must be dry and diffi- 
| cult. NowI can not stir one step in the way of 
| teaching the nature of the microscope until my 
readers apprehend the meaning of the proposi- 
tion, “that the apparent magnitude of bodies is 
proportionate to the size of the angle they sul- 
tend on the seeing part of the eye.” 

Ladies don’t study Euclid, and I don’t wish 
them; but I trust that many a lady will read 
what I am now writing. For their special aid, 
therefore, I beg to intimate that an angle is a 
corner. For example, the corner in the lower 
part of the letter V is an angle; and if the two 
legs of the V were to be prolonged ever so far, 
the angle would be none the bigger in a math- 
ematical sense. When we speak of an angle 
being large or small we do not mean that its 
legs are long or short, but that the corner is 
blunt or sharp. The sharper the corner, the 
smaller is the angle; the more blunt, the larger 
it is. 

Follow me now to-my Dutch clock—we shall 
find it useful. The hands of my clock are out 
of order, and if I do not tighten them on their 
pivots they slip and move about in most eccen- 
tric fashion. Let us turn the eccentricity of 
my Dutch clock to account. Fixing the hour- 
hand at XIL, and removing the wedge by which 
it is tightened on the pivot, the obedient hand 
will stay pointing at XII, though I cause the 
|minute-hand to move quite rourd the dial. 
Very well. Fancy now the circula: part of the 
| dial to be divided into 360 equal parts; then, 
| if I point the minute-hand to seven minutes 
| and a half past XIL., it will be evident, if you 
|count, that the minute-hand proceeding from 
| XII. will have traversed over 45 of the parts 
|into which the circle is divided, and will be 
| said to form an angle of 45 degrees with the 

hour-hand. 





| If the minute-hand be pushed on to III. it 
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will have passed over 90 of the equal parts or de- 
grees, and will form the angle of which a square 
surface has four, and which mathematicians call 
a right angle. If I have occasion, then, here- 
after to state that an angle is one of a certain 
number of degrees, you will know exactly what 
I mean. 

Now imagine yourself standing with your face 
toward an object—say a tower—from the very 
highest and the very lowest part of which a 
thread proceeds, the two extremes of the thread 
meeting in one of your eyes; then it follows 
that the nearer you are to the object, the larger 
will the angle be which the threads make. The 
following diagram will render this evident in a 
moment. 





ie 
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Now every body knows that the farther a, 
spectator removes from any object the smaller | 
does the object appear, until at last it ceases 
to be visible altogether ; the fact being, that the | 
unaided human eye can not perceive an object 
under a smaller visual angle than three degrees. 
If, then, we could manage to convert a small 
visual angle into a large one, an object too far 
off, or too naturally small to be visible, might 
be rendered visible; for the reader will be good 
enough to understand that our assumed pieces 
of thread are tangible representatives of visual 
rays of light. 

Certain glasses, I need not say, have the | 
property of making objects appear large, whence 
they are called magnifying glasses; and, if | 
what I have already stated be correct, their | 
magnifying power is due to the property which | 
they have of converting small visual angles 
into those which are larger. That is to say, 
they bend or refract the rays of light as repre- 
sented in the following diagram, making them 
converge to a point sooner than they otherwise 
would. | 








ments of the former kind are called telescopes— 
of the latter kind, microscopes : both are instru- 
ments having the property of increasing the size 
of visual angles. 

In combining different glasses, whether to 
form a telescope or a microscope, enormous dif- 
ficulties had at first to be overcome—so great, 
indeed, that the illustrious philosopher, New- 
ton, gave up the task in despair. Not only is 
much light sacrificed by passing through numer- 
ous glasses, and objects, though magnified, are 
rendered indistinct, except special care be tak- 
en; but the light which is transmitted does not 
appear of its true color, except special provision 
be made for overcoming what is termed spher- 
ical observation. In the manufacture of tele- 

scopes, mirrors were for a long time em- 

ployed, to a great extent, instead of glasses, 

for avoiding this defect, and mirror-micro- 

scopes were, indeed, also made; but they so 

little answered the purpose intended that 

~ Ah philosophers abandoned them in favor of the 

single microscope, as it was called—an instru- 
ment consisting only of one single magnifying 
| glass. All the wonderful discoveries of the 
| early microscopists were effected by instruments 
of this kind, the triumph of modern microscope 
makers being, that they have succeeded in com- 
bining various glasses, still preserving the truc 
colors of the object viewed. Certain kinds of 
glass are false for one color, and certain kinds 
for another. One kind of glass will disperse 
red light, another yellow, and a third blue light : 
but, by combining all three kinds of glass to- 
gether, the imperfections of each may be neu- 
tralized, and objects seen in their proper colors. 
To the ordinary observer a piece of glass is a 
piece of glass and nothing more; not so to the 
microscope-maker. ‘To him the exact power 
of refraction or bending, which each piece of 
glass possesses for light of different colors, is of 
the utmost importance. Varieties of English 


| glass answer well for some of the lenses enter- 


ing into a microscope; but for a certain kind 
of glass the microscope-maker has to send to 
Switzerland. Microscopic glasses, or lenses, 
are so troublesome to get into form that, though 
the material glass is cheap, the lenses be- 
come very expensive. Above all things, it 
is necessary that the original glass shall be 


~ @ 
— the best of its kind. A common observer 

% would not discriminate any difference be- 

SS tween various samples; but the practiced 





Observe, the piece of glass represented in my | 
picture above, at G, is not flat; it bulges out on 
either side, and forms a thin edge all around. 
It is this peculiar conformation which gives it 
the magnifying power; why or wherefore would 
take me too far into the science of optics to de- 
scribe just now; such, however, is the fact. It 
is possible, therefore, by means of glasses, to 
render large objects visible, which would other- 
wise be invisible because of their distance ; and | 
small things visible, which would be otherwis2 
invisible on account of their smallness. Instru- 





eye of the microscope-maker is quick at 
perceiving imperfections. He places each piece 
| of glass on a little globule of mercury, and no- 
tices the appearance presented by the shining 
metal when viewed through it. If it be not 
distorted—if the light comes regularly through 
--the glass is presumed to be good; otherwise. 
it is rejected as unfit. 

We have already seen that the sides of a mag- 
nifying glass bulge out. Different degrees of 


bulging are imparted, to suit the exact condi- 
tions aimed at—the bulging or convexity of some 
lenses being more considerable than of others. 
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A lens, too, may be convex only on one side 
and tlat on the other; or it may be concave on 
one side and convex on the other; or, lastly, 
some lenses are concave on one or both sides, 
in which case they do not magnify, but dimin- 
ish the apparent size of objects. The following 
diagram represents profile views of different 
kinds of lenses: 
\ 
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. Meniscus, or concavo-convex; 2. Double-con-ave ; 
5. Double-convez; 4. Plano-concave; 5. Plano-con- 
ven. 
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In proportion as the natural refracting power 
of a transparent medium is greater, so may the 
artificial convexity of it, when made into a lens, 
be less; and in all cases it is desirable to lessen 
the thickness of the transparent lens medium to 
the greatest extent compatible with the desired 
result, in order to avoid unnecessary loss of 
light by transmission. This consideration has 
led to a strange expedient: small lenses, for 
microscopes, have actually been made, on some 
occasions, out of diamonds, or other transparent 
precious stones. Nothing answers so well as 
diamond microscope glasses (if the word be per- 
missible); but there is an obvious objection to 
the common use of diamonds for this purpose. 

Whatever be the glass or other transparent 
material employed, it is converted into a lens 
by a tedious and long-continued process of grind- 
ing. A cast-iron mould or matrix, of the shape 
coincident with the lens, being selected, the 
piece of glass is imbedded in pitch, and the 
grinding prosecuted. At first rough grinding- 
powders are used; then other powders, finer 
and finer; until it only remains to impart, by 
means of an impalpable powder, the last touch 
of polish. 

In the early days of the microscope, when it 
represented objects under all sorts of gay colors, 
which did not appertain to them, and indistinct 
as to form, the instrument was a mere toy, al- 
together unadapted to the use of the philosopher. 
It is otherwise now. The revelations of the 
microscope, in making known to mortal eyes 
what a modern philosopher has called ‘‘ the 
grand immensity of littleness,” are only second 
in wonder, and not second in importance, to 
the revelations which the telescope has made in 
the spangled expanse of heaven. Things in- 
visible to the unaided human eye, assume, when 
looked at through the magic tube, proportions 
of grandeur and finished perfection. Things 
which we crush like inanimate dust beneath our 
feet, are seen to palpitate with life, and to pos- 
sess a delicate organization. In cases of wounds 
or accident, an animal sometimes dies from 
mere loss of blood. Therefore. what so probable. 





on the face of it, as that the injection of more 
blood into the system would supply exactly what 
was wanted? The experiment was tried of in- 
jecting the blood of animals into the system of 
man; but it failed miserably—the patient ex- 
pired in agonies. Why should this be? The 
microscope solves the mystery. Blood, when 
microscopically examined, is no longer seen to 
be a mere red fluid; it is found to be composed 
of red particles, falsely called globules some- 
times (they are really flat disks), varying in 
shape and size, for various animals. One would 
have expected to find the smallest animals pos- 
sess the smallest blood discs; but really this is 
not so, the very smallest blood particles yet dis- 
covered being found in animals of the deer tribe. 
Well, now suppose the attempt were made to 
shoot a marble through a pea-blower, what think 
you would occur? Why, either the marble 
would not enter, or it would enter, and the pea- 
blower would be split open. In either case the 
intention would be frustrated. Can one doubt, 
then, that the most terrible consequences should 
ensue from the endeavor to make large blood 
corpuscles pass through small vessels, or even 
the contrary? How could we have acquired 
suspicion of the fact, except through the mi- 
croscope ? Blood—taken from one animal of a 
species, and supplied to another of the same 
species—is perfectly effectual, and by this treat- 
ment are many human lives preserved. How 
beautiful is this teaching of the microscope! 
Rust-stained iron, and blood-stained iron, 
will not present appearances appreciably dif- 
ferent to the eye; but, what behests of unre- 
quited justice, what awards of innocence or 
guilt, turn upon the distinction? The micro- 
scope comes to our aid. If the red stain be 
blood, the discs may be seen; if of rust, the 
absence of organization will be demonstrated. 
At Berlin, elegant ornaments are made out of 
a certain variety of cast iron obtained from a 
particular locality. ‘The material from which 
the iron was extracted manifested no peculiar 
appearance to the naked eye; but Ehrenberg. 
the great German naturalist, was desirous of 
seeing how it looked under the microscope. He 
subjected it to examination, and found it to be 
made up of iron skeletons—skeletons of animal- 
cules. Strange little things, their bones were 
of iron! What could have made this known 
but the microscope? Some time ago, in En- 
gland, certain individuals, feloniously inclined, 
turned out the gold dust which a certain barrel 
contained, and filled the latter with sand. A 
party concerned, however, objected to the ex- 
change, and, rightly inferring that where the 
sand got into the barrel, the gold must have got 
out, he put himself in communication with the 
microscopist Ehrenberg. This practiced ob- 
server having submitted to scrutiny the sand 
prevalent at every station on the part of the road 
traversed by the barrel, soon traced it home by 
peculiarities of its appearance. This disclosure 
put the officers of justice on the right track, and 
eventually the thieves were captured. 
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COFFEE. 


CHICORY. 


Well done, microscope! Not ten years since, 


can not cheat the microscope. It so hap- 
pens, that though starch be a powder to 
the naked eye, it is seen to be as much 
a collection of organized particles, when 
examined microscopically, as a heap of 
, beans or peas are seen to be a collection 
@ of individual parts by our ordinary vision. 

To an ordinary observation, the most 
wonderful microscopic revelations are 
those of insect organs, and the entire bod- 
ies of animalcules. The sting of a bee 
or of a wasp, when magnified, swells into 
a weapon of terrible defense. A needle- 
'maker thought he had accomplished a great 


a commission of chemists being examined by | faat when, by aid of the machine which he used 


the governz.ent, relative to the possibility 
of discovering chicory when present in cof- 
fee, testified that it could not be discovered 
either by a chemical or any other method. 
It can now be discovered easily: they for- 
got the microscope. This beautiful instru- 
ment has become, in point of fact, a most \{ 
powerful aid to analysis—not only micro- 
scopic analysis, properly so called, but also 
chemical analysis. It is a characteristic of 
chemistry, that what is true for large quan- 
tities is also true for small ones. If a 
mixture of so and so produce a certain color, 
when brought into contact, by the pint, or quart, 
or gallon, the same colored result will be ob- 
tained in the smallest bulks imaginable—mi- 
croscopic bulks even, if we have only the mi- 
croscope to see them with. But the microscope 
has a specific field of analysis, oue wholly its 
own—not beyond, but beside the field of chem- 
istry. The microscope can not, like chemistry, 
deal with things having neither shape nor di- 
mensions, much less with things invisible; but 
whenever a body admits of being recognized by 
any quality of shape or organization, then there 
is no testimony like that of the microscope. A 
grain of chicory and a grain of coffee berry pre- 
sent the same appearance to the eye; but their or- 
ganization is absolutely different, as may be seen 
by the foregoing diagrams. Give him sufficient 
time, and the microscope could separate the par- 
ticles of chicory from those of coffee, one by one. 

The different varieties of starch present beau- 
tiful objects of microscopic examination. Wheat 
starch, potato starch, and many other varieties 
of starch, are all to the chemist identical; but 
the invalid knows they have not all the same 
flavor, and the fraudulent adulterator mixes 
them. At his peril let him do this, I say; he 





POTATO STARCH. 
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TWO VARIETIES OF ARROW-ROOT. 
| for perforating the eyes of his needles, he drill- 
led an eye in the hair of a baby; but suppose 
the task had been set him of drilling a hole 
lengthwise through the hair, making the hole 
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MICROSCOPIC APPEARANCE OF A DROP OF WATER. 


terminate a little on one side near the point of 
the hair. Of this kind do we find to be the con- 
struction of the sting of a wasp or of a bee, 
when microscopically examined. Its point 
is beautifully sharp and barbed; not the 
slightest irregularity can be perceived upon 
\ it, though a needle point, when viewed mi- 
| croscopically, presents the appearance of a 
; piece of steel wire abruptly broken off. 
Ifyou catch a butterfly by its wings, you will 
/ finda soft, fatty dust adhering to your fingers. 
The beautiful colors which make us prize the 
butterfly seem to us, therefore, to be composed 
of an impalpable dust. But if we view a little 
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ANIMALCULE FOUND IN PUTREFIED DITCH WATER. 


of this through the microscope, we find it to con- | microscopist, that during his travels in India he 
sist of a mass of fine, beautifully-colored, and ; conversed with a Brahmin, whose religion pro- 
perfectly-formed feathers, wherein, if we have a | hibited him from taking life of any kind, or eat- 
magnifier of sufficient power, we may readily | ; 

detect the various parts of a feather, and—mar- 
vel!—the quill pazi is even found to be hollow. 
Placing a portion of a butterfly’s wing in the 
microscope, we discover that this is covered with 
myriads of just such minute particles (Lichten- | 
berg calculated that a square inch of butterfly’s 
wing contained no less than 100,736 distinct 
feathers), placed in regular layers as the feathers | 
of a fowl. How wonderful are the works of | 
God! and how crude and imperfect is the finest | 
workmanship of man, when compared with the | 
works of man’s Creator! The finest needle is | 
coarse and full of irregularities when examined | 
with the microscope; the edge of the keenest | 
razor is indented like a coarse saw. The fairy- | 
like muslins of Dacca are rough and uneven, 
and the threads of the finest lace have all the in- | 
equalities of coarse cordage; while the thread 
of the common house-spider’s web, examined 
with microscopes of the highest power, yet ap- 
pears of equal fineness. | ing of that which had once possessed life. To 

It is related of Ehrenberg, the great Prussian this man Ehrenberg, to prove to him the ab- 
surdity of his belief, exhibited the 
world of animalcule life contained in 
a drop of water. 

**You have destroyed my happi- 
ness,” said the Brahmin, “and my 
life also; for I see now that I shall 
never be able to drink, and must per- 
ish of thirst.” 

To which Ehrenberg is said to 
have replied by showing him that a 
drop of rum poured into a tumbler 
of water caused all the animalculie 
to precipitate themselves to the bot- 
tom of the glass. Thus relieving the 
poor Brahmin from his perplexity. 

But see what a little world is a 
drop of rain-water. Countless ani- 
mals, of strangest forms — living, 
CRAB-SHAPED DITCH-WATEE ANIMALCULE. moving, performing the various func- 








CRAL-SHAPED DITCH-WATER ANIMALOULE. 
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tions of their limited life, giving birth to others 
of their species, and dying, often in the short 
space of afew hours. The hateful shapes shown 
on the previous page inhabit, however, only the 
common ditch-water. They are well armed 
with claws and teeth, and lead most active lives, 
catching and devouring their lesser neighbors. 
Most of these animals are transparent, and the 
observer sees not only their motions as they dart 
upon their prey, but can examine at leisure the 
various processes going on within their bodies. 
So marvelous are the powers of reproduction in 
some of these animals, that, Professor Ehrenberg 
states, no less than seventeen millions may be 
produced from a single individual in twenty- 
four days. So minute are others that it would 
take—according to the same high authority—no 
less than 46,656,000,000,000 of them to fill the 
space of one quarter of a square inch. 

But there would be no end to enumerating 
the wonders displayed by the microscope. The 
revelations of the instrument are useful, as we 
have seen, in the affairs of ordinary life; but 
the observer who only regards them in this 
sense has but half profited by the task. The 
microscope teaches us that the perfection of be- 
ings and organisms is not in proportion to their 
size. However small the creatures of God may 
be, they are no less carefully made than a hu- 
man being, and in some respects more elabo- 
rately. The common house-fly is no great pet ; 
we worry and pursue her remorselessly ; but the 
mechanism of a fly’s foot, by which she is ena- 
bled to walk head downward from the ceiling, is 
as far more elaborate and beautiful than any 
thing a human mechanician can turn out as 
one can well imagine; and the eye of a house- 
fly is a perfect microcosm of beauties. Wher- 
ever we turn our gaze and regard the works of 
God, they are all perfect. Piercing by telescop- 
ic power the far-off regions of space, nebulz be- 
come stars, the latter suns, and the planetary 
orbs of our own system teach us how insignifi- 
cant is our little ‘“‘earth.” In the grand im- 
mensity of heaven’s orbs, all is perfect. Piere- 
ing, by the microscope, the gloom of forms de- 
parted to the naked eye, of things too small to 
see, a grand immensity of littleness is disclosed, 
where all, too, is perfect. ‘All things,” it is 
evident, ‘‘are naked and open to Him with 
whom we have to do”—a solemn considera- 
tion for those who live in discbedience to His 
will. 





DEAR HUNTING. 
OCTOR PECK was a bald bachelor and 
book-kéeper, blistering his brains in Boston 
during the July of eighteen hundred and fifty. 
‘* Brad” (brief for Bradstreet), of Boston also, 
a bachelor also, was bull, bear, or broker, had 
hair inclining to igneous—and much of it—and 
a body inclining to oleaginous—and much of it 
—and was, consequently, not easily to be re- 
frigerated. 
The two, being intimates, talked over an es- 
eape from swelter, and, after much planning, 





determined on a deering and trouting trip to 
the Adirondac Mountains, at that time more of 
a terra incognita than it is now. 

In New Haven the long vacation of Yale was 
just begun, and I had dropped a second slipper 
from my toes out of a South College window, 
while dreaming of the under-toes at Nahant, 
whither I intended going as soon as supplies 
came from home, when my chum’s voice and 
my two slippers and three pebbles entering my 
window successively, aroused.me to conscious- 
ness of the fact that he had returned from the 
post-office. We had tossed up to determine 
which should melt down to the eleven o’clock 
mail, and as I had gained ‘‘ head,” he had meek- 
ly submitted to the fate of ‘‘ one sent.” 

**Letter for you, chum!” followed the third 
pebble. 

‘*From home?” said I, with my head where 
my feet had been. 

**Come down and see. I may be a John 
the Baptist [referring to the ‘ one sent’], but I 
am not a Mercury, to go flying up stairs, carry- 
ing ‘rocks,’ too, at high noon in July!” 

Let me here abjure bad jokes. I won’t make 
any more if I can help it; but, really, the air 
about college was as thick with them as it was 
with tobacco-smoke, and I naturally employ the 
South College vernacular while recalling the 
bricks of the building. 

The word ‘‘rocks” gave me strength. ‘Pay 
to , or Order,” floated before me as I 
leaped down the rickety stairs, and the docu- 
ment was soon in hand. But it was post-mark- 
ed ‘‘ Boston,” and instead of a ‘‘ My dear son, 
please find inclosed,” etc., I read the following: 

‘*Dear Nat,—Bundle up your eldest garments, buy 
or steal a gun, and join us at Troy on the Ist prox., for 
a month's shooting in Northern New York. We rely on 
you. Telegraph whether you will or you won't. 

“ Yours warmly, 
“* PEcK AND Bran.” 

I was not long in deciding between Nahant 
and the woods, for I had often wished for time 
and good company for this very excursion, and 
here were both. Peck was a cousin, famous as 
a sportsman, and of a convivial turn of mind ; 
and ‘‘ Brad” was as clever as he was fat, so 
the Doctor had written me before. ‘‘ But,” 
said I to chum, as I explained the situation of 
affairs, ‘‘ where’s the medium with which to cir- 
culate? You see, I can’t telegraph to these 
fellows one way or the other until the governor 
remits, and, unfortunately, he is quite too often 
remiss in his remittances.” 

** Well, Nat, seein’ as you are in need of it, 
I may as well hand over the other letter I got 
for you. That’s from the right quarter, I 
imagine.” 

‘*The governor’satrump! Allright! Come 
down with me to the creamery and we’ll cool 
off before dinner; and I'll stop at the telegraph- 
ist’s on the way.” 











The triangle was duly constructed at Troy 
on the Ist. The other angles had arrived a few 
hours before me, and when shown to their room 
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at the hotel, I found them in medias res, the res 
consisting of hunting and fishing apparatus, of 
all sorts, scattered ‘‘permiscus” on beds and 
chairs and washstands. Peck, who was a Nim- 
rod, ramrod, and fishing-rod combined, knew 
by experience what would be needed, and I, 
who had never shot any thing larger than a 
chitty-bird, or caught any thing shyer than a 
sun-fish, was astonished at the contents of his 
bags and boxes. In addition to the proper 
paraphernalia of a sportsman, there was a small 
frying-pan, a tin case filled with salt pork, a 
coffee-machine, and various other necessaries 
for camp life. ‘‘ Brad,” with remarkable sagac- 
ity, had brought a small brass horn, ‘‘ good to 
make a noise with if you're lost.” And ‘‘ horn” 
reminds me of two square bottles of reliable 
brandy; and bottles reminds me of a small 
medicine chest which Peck contributed to the 
general stock, whereupon we dubbed him “‘ Doc- 
tor,” which ‘‘ handle” was used for that trip and 
long after. 

Brad and I were duly impressed by this dis- 
play of ‘‘the Doctor’s” foresight and general 
knowledge, and voted him generalissimo unani- 
mously. He assumed the honor meekly, and 
pulled the dim lock of hair on his round pate 
in acknowledgment; but he soon began to ex- 
ercise his dictatorship, and by an edict tumbled 
out Brad’s dress-coat and my French boots, and 
sent him out to buy blankets and me to find a 
pair of long-legged cow-hides; he confiscated 
all unnecessary garments, and seizing my trunk 
as the largest, crammed nearly every thing into 
that, obliging us to content ourselves with bags. 
He was provided with seventeen or twenty pock- 
ets, in a regular-built hunting-coat, and at our 
start he bulged ridiculously. 

Leaving behind us at the Troy House quite 
half of what would have been impedimenta, we 
started next morning in high spirits for White- 
hall, at the head of Lake Champlain; and a 
pretty looking trio we were. 

But I had better not spend more time in 
preparations. Let us leave unnecessaries at 
Troy. 

It was on a beautiful Saturday afternoon that 
the little steamer stopped at the ‘‘ Ti’ landing,” 
at the wharf whereof we left several squads of 
our passengers. As we were to wait there an 
hour the triangle went ashore, and amused it- 
self by wandering over the ruins of the old fort- 
ress of Ticonderoga, and by firing off a little 
field-piece (modern) which we found on a hill 
near the hotel. As there were no materials for 
wadding, we pushed in the ramrod and loaded 
**her” from the touch-hole, and when the pow- 
der overran thereat, I fired a blank charge 
from my gun at the priming, and away went 
the ramrod, whizzing over the lawn, in dan- 
gerous proximity to the heads of a nurse and 
two children, who screamed and ran—and so 
did we, and got on board the steamer, Ailariter 
celeriter ; or, in the vulgate, ‘‘helter-skelter.”— 

Yide the Author’s work on Etymology. 
The ultimate radii of the sun were glorifying 
Vor. XVII.—No. 97.—D 





the long summit of the Green Mountain range, 
while the western shore of the lake was slowly 
darkening into night, when our steamer glided 
up to the lonely landing of Crown Point. It 
was Saturday night, and partly because the 
place was as favorable as any other for a point 
of departure into the woods, and partly because 
we would not violate the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath already begun, we concluded, in council, 
to stop there; so we shouldered our guns and 
bags, and giving our trunk to a stout boy who 
superintended the landing-place, we stepped on 
shore. As the steamer paddled away, and we 
were left alone on the wharf, we found ourselves 
in something of a predicament. 

“Tsn’t this Crown Point, young man?” 

“Te.” 

“Well: where is it?” 

*¢ Jest over that air hill.” 

**How much of a town is there ?” 

* Waal, there’s somethin’ of a settlemunt.” 

**Ts there a hotel ?” 

*T guess not.” 

**No tavern?” 

‘*Mr. Hallard use’ter keep a kind o’ tavern, 
but he’s dead.” 

‘* Well, boys,” said the Doctor, ‘shall we 
camp out, or go up over ‘that air hill’ and ask 
some benevolent Crown Pointer to keep us over 
Sunday ?” 

*¢T dunno but Miss Hallard might keep you: 
she does sometimes take in people, over night.” 

** Miss Hallard” proved hospitable, and ex- 
erted herself successfully to entertain us. Since 
then I have lodged and fed at many a place 
where people are taken in on different princi- 
ples, at ‘‘ hotels” with quarter miles of piazza 
without and bell-wire within, but at none where 
beds were cleaner, bread sweeter, butter more 
golden and fresh, honey more sincere (sine 
cerd: Vide work on Etymology, referred to su- 
pra) than at the Widow Hallard’s, Crown Point 
Landing. 

I pass over Sunday, the employment and.en- 
joyment of which placid day pertain not to this 
record, 

Dr. Peck’s bed was vacant when Brad and 
I opened our eyes on Monday morning. He 
had stolen a march on us, but made his appear- 
ance just as we were going down to breakfast, 
bringing as spoils three ducks and a string of 
perch. He had been gone only three hours;. 
and he chuckled over his success.and bantered 
our laziness with allowable merriment. 

The perches were fried forthwith. for break- 
fast; we enjoyed the ducks for dinner; and the 
day was mainly spent in inquiries about how to 
get into the woods and where to go. Our ar- 
rangements being completed, we all took a 
shoot after sundown at the ducks on the lake. 
There was a deep and shallow bay, just above 
the landing, filled with tall reeds, among which 
were winding passages, wide enough for a boat. 
I would describe that evening’s hunt could I tell 
of a decent shot made by my own gun. The 
Doctor did all the execution: Brad sculled. 
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How cool and crispy was the air, albeit an 
August morning, when at daylight we strode, 
strided, straddled the ‘‘buck-board” of Bill 
Kent’s vehicle for the transportation of lumber! 
I was about to call it a wagon, but this convey- 
ance could not justly claim that designation. 
It consisted of two wheels ‘‘forard” and two 
more “ aft,” isthmused by a “pole” and a two- 
inch plank, which was called the “ buck-board.” 
Astride of this we vibrated through the “ some- 
thin’ of a settlemunt,” guns over shoulder, trunk 
roped tightly on to the ‘‘hind X,” and carpet- 
bags dangling beneath. The horses were fresh 
after Sunday’s rest and oats, and Bill gave them 
permission to make the most of a good road: 
“they won’t go along quite so tantrum when 
they come to corduroy.” We were blissfully 
ignorant of the character of a “‘ corduroy road,” 
but soon exchanged ignorance and bliss for ex- 
perience and jolting. The road “struck into” 
the woods within 2 mile or two, and here the 
way had been made smooth by felling the trees 
and laying their trunks side by side, at right 
angles to the track. Bounce-ti-bounce-ti-bump 
over stumps: ‘‘ Isn’t this”—bounce—“ going to 
ride with a”—bump—Banc goes Peck’s gun! ac- 
cidentally discharged into the air, in one of our 
mutual collisions, as we wedged together at the 
lowest sag of the buck-board. The horses took 
fright, of course, at the explosion, and away we 
went for half a mile or so, bounding along rather 
terrifically. How Bill Kent kept his seat on the 
*‘forard X” and held his horses we did not see, 
perhaps because our attention was quite thor- 
oughly given to our own sit-uations. Peck lean- 
ed forward and embraced the buck-board ; Brad 
embraced Peck—fortunate that we had placed 
the fattest fellow in the middle!—and I em- 
braced Brad. But the animals, under the per- 
suasive influence of Bill’s stout pull, calmed 
themselves, and we stopped at last, at Brad’s 
remark, ‘“‘See—here—boys, I can’t — stand 
this—any longer!” Exchanges were made. 
Peck, whose fatness was of a chubbier and more 
elastic nature, took the middle, and we resumed 
our ride. 

We were going some thirty miles westward 
into the woods, intending to stop at an iron 
furnace, from the neighborhood of which our 
driver procured his lumber. There was quite 
a village—of log-huts—around ‘‘ the furnace,” 
we had been told, as also that there was good 
trouting thereabouts. It was almost sundown 
when we descended into the valley of the iron- 
works, and we were tired enough to content 
ourselves with almost any kind of lodging- 
place; but as there was one frame building in 
the village, which looked the more inviting as 
we rode by a shanty or two, we directed Bill to 
take us there. 

‘¢ Why, Mr. Hayden lives there !” 

**Mr. Hayden! Who's he?” 

*¢ Well, he’s one of the owners of the works.” 

‘*What kind of a woman is Mrs. Hayden, 
Bill? Do you think she’d entertain angels 
unawares ?” 





**T dunno; you can try her, any way.” 

So we drove up. ‘ 

** Brad!” exclaimed I, ‘‘is that a piano we 
hear ?” 

*¢ Sounds like it!” 

“Guess it’s one o’ Hayden’s dorters,” said 
Bill. 

‘“‘This is the place, then, for us. You go 
ahead, Peck—you’re the best-looking—and 
speak very civilly to Mother Hayden. But 
who’d a thought of a piano here in the woods!” 

Peck stood a long time, it seemed to us, talk- 
ing with a nice-looking lady at the door. The 
music had stopped, meanwhile, and Brad and I 
thought we detected a feminine face at one of 
the front windows; but he saw it at one win- 
dow, while I was positive that I glimpsed it at 
another. 

‘* What if there are two, Brad, my boy!” 

*¢ Perhaps three !” 

Our conjectures and anticipations were end- 
ed at this moment by the return of Peck. 

‘* We can stay to-night,” said he, ‘‘ though I 
had to beg for it. But, boys”—with two twink- 
les and a whisper—‘ I saw about three-quarters 
of a yard of dimity whisk by the hall-door, and 
I heard ’em smiling and chipering behind the 
door. The old lady went in ‘to see,’ she said, 
and I'll take my oath I heard one of.’em say, 
‘Do, mother !’” 

Off came the trunk and the bags, and, with 
a regret or two that we had left our bettermost 
suits at Troy, we bade good-by to Bill, and filed 
into the house. It was a very snug and pretty 
little cottage, and in the parlor, which we en- 
tered, were indications of taste and refinement 
as pleasing as they were unexpected. There 
was no room ready for us. Mrs. Hayden came 
in to say, ‘‘ Would we wash in the well-room 
before supper ?” : 

“Certainly! any where! we were desirous of 
making just as little trouble as possible, marm!” 

On the way to the well-room our watchful 
eyes detected several vanishing figures, un- 
doubtedly feminine. ‘‘ Perhaps three” became 
‘*perhaps more,” as we plunged our faces in 
the cool spring-water, and our fertile fancies 
yielded a fabulous crop of may-be’s and I-hope- 
so’s. At supper, although we watched, with 
furtive glances, the several doors of the dining- 
room, our curiosity went ungratified; and as 
Mrs. Hayden ‘“‘supposed we were tired,” and 
we were sure of that fact, we were soon after 
shown to our sleeping-room. Here was one 
double-bed, and ‘a shake-down” on the fioor. 
Brad had to take this, ‘‘ because you are the 
fattest, you know, and won’t mind the bed’s 
being a little hard.” A hair-pin on the bureau 
and a stray gaiter under it, found by Peck on 
his hands and knees performing discoveries, 
assured us that we owed our lodging to the sac- 
rifices of the indefinite young ladies, whom we 
now heard frolicking in the parlor below. We 


were tired enough, however, to be willing to 
leave suspicions to be solved the next day, and 
we stretched our jolted bones on beds which 
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seemed downy, and were soon dreaming of—I | cultivated acquaintance with these by no means 
presume the reader can imagine what. unwilling maidens, neglecting the legitimate 
But Brad snored! Iam sorry to be obliged | object of our expedition; how we didn’t suc- 
to record it, but he did. He may have dream-| ceed, for several days, in ascertaining just the 
ed of angels for all that, but I confess to an in-| best direction in which to start on our hunt; 
ability to reconcile snoring and romance; can | how very difficult it was to find and employ a 
you, reader? Fancy your beau-ideal or actual, | hunter to guide us; how we were not only 
lady, with his nose pointing upward, his mouth | urged, but compelled, to stay against our in- 
open, and long successive snores proceeding | clinations and senses of proprieties; yet I am 
from the windpipe, which has channeled vows | afraid that the editor of this entertaining peri- 
and protestations, and whispered questions to | odical will object if I spin my yarn too fine. 
you! Or you, my boy, who are in love so ten-| But since new characters are coming on the 
derly with blue-eyed Mary, can you, will you| stage, and such as are likely to figure promi- 
think it possible that at night, ‘‘ when stars are | nently in the play, I must certainly devote some 
in the quiet sky,” the frills of her night-cap | space to the following dramatis persone. 
tremble—but no! I myself will not suppose| Mr. Haypen: One of the owners of the iron 





such athing! It can not be! | furnace; resident of Burlington, Vermont; hav- 
‘*Wake up, Brad! you bull-frog profundo! | ing this summer residence in the woods; away 
The bell has rung, and it’s seven o’clock.” | at this time on business, little dreaming of wolves 


We all slept late that morning, and several | in his sheep-fold. 
of my bones had not finished aching when Peck,| Mrs. Haypen: Quiet, motherly lady, some- 
who was the most larkish of the party, roused | what under control of her daughters, who man- 
Brad andme. We made rather hurried toilets, | aged matters pretty much in their own way; an 
and unanimous were the regrets that we hadn’t | excellent housewife ; could cook trout and ven- 
brought with us any presentable apparel. How- | ison superbly. 
ever, by making the most of our united ward-; Miss Mary Haypen: Youngest daughter of 
robes, we contrived to appear decent, if not re-| above; about sixteen; charmingly pretty; an 
spectable, and so—going together to keep our | exquisite pianist ; just out of boarding-school ; 
courage up—we started for the breakfast-room. | romantic, therefore; and, alas! almost the death 
**Stop a moment,” says Peck. ‘If there’ of poor Peck. 


are any introductions, Mrs. Hayden don’t know; Muss Jut1a Haypen: Elder sister of above ; 

our names. What shall we do?” | same description as above, a few shades soberer 
‘Oh, we'll introduce each other. I don’t; in tone; and for “‘ Peck” read ‘“‘ Brad.” 

believe we shall have any difficulty.’ Miss Apa Kine: Friends of above ; 
‘* Well, you go first.” . Miss Fanny Kirkman: > from fifteen to 


‘*No, Doctor; you’re the oldest.” 
‘*Well, Brad’s the biggest.” 
“I'm the pluckiest, anyhow! Get behind me, 


Miss HarrmrFarxuam:) nineteen; come 
with above from boarding-school to spend vaca- 
tion in the woods; all pretty but one, and she 
you two boys. I'll show you how to do it.” jovial enough to make up for her few physical 

There were introductions—several. ‘‘ Miss | deficiencies. 

Mary So-and-so” and ‘‘Miss Ada Something! The last five characters are delighted to have 
else ;” ‘*Miss Harriet,” ** Miss Julia,” ‘* Miss | beaux so unexpectedly and romantically, and 
Fanny”—yive of them! In our turn I intro-/ are determined to keep them some time—wish- 
duced, ‘‘ Doctor Peck, ladies; Mr. Bradstreet, | ing, however, that there were two more. They 
ladies ; and your servant, Burton Mansfield, | plan picnics, and boating and fishing on a ‘‘con- 
ladies.” venient” pond, and quarrel, playfully, in antici- 

There was more or less constraint and stiff- | patica as to who shall have whom. 
ness at that breakfast, more rather than less; N.B.—That this last paragraph is not conjec- 
but I may venture to say that we were gentle- turally dramatical the reader may come to know; 
men well-bred enough to say something about but, having let him into these agreeable secrets, 
nothing at any time, which is all that is re-| the author returns to the action of the play. 
quired sometimes. Yet it was rather a trying! About half a mile from “ Pine Cottage” was 
time. One of them poured the coffee—Mrs. | a sheet of water which should have had a more 
Hayden had breakfasted long before—and an-' euphonious name than ‘‘ Knob Pond,” but it 
other occupied the opposite end of the table, | hadn’t. Thither, on the third day after our ar- 
leaving three to sit face to face with us three. | rival, a very merry party ‘‘wended their way,” 
But we had topics enough for conversation; following a path which led through an ancient 
explanations of our getting there; accounting pine forest. By our assistance, most cheerfully 
for the antiquity of our garments; inquiries | rendered, the ladies found but little difficulty in 
about the country; ‘‘ Didn’t we hear the piano surmoynting the numerous prostrate ‘‘ monarchs 
played last evening?” remarks on our good for- | of the forest,” and we reached the pond with 
tune in finding such a hospitable house ; hopes! only one bonnet dilapidated and one skirt torn. 
that we had not incommoded or crowded them | I am surprised, as I think of it, that we dared 
(smiles on the five faces), etc., ete. | to embark our whole number in that small, moist 

Although I should like nothing better than! fishing-boat. Now, reader, if you think I am 
to tell how, between breakfast and dinner, we | going to have an upset and a rescue, you are 
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very much mistaken. I know that such an 
event would be just the thing here; but I be- 
lieve that magazinists have employed that useful 
incident so often that it is slightly stale. Given, 
a party of young ladies and gentlemen, a pond, 
river or bay, and a boat; given, of course, that 
attachments are in progress; and an accident, 
a shriek, and a “‘ gallant” rescue comes next, 
to the surprise of nobody who has been an at- 
tentive reader of magazine literature. Besides, 
mine is a true story, or very nearly so. Iknow 
that it is customary with story-tellers to make 
that assertion, and that it is only semi-occasion- 
ally believed; but I leave my name and address 
with the editor hereof, and can be examined be- 
fore a jury of either sex. 

No accident happened on our way across the 
pond, I am happy to say, although we were care- 
less enough to have had seven or eight. True, 
Brad, who had brought his tooting-horn, sud- 
denly tried the echoes, blowing a.blast behind 
Miss Ada’s bonnet, to the terror of that person, 
who threw herself forward almost into my arms, 
instead of jumping overboard, as she might have 
been pardoned for doing ; but this event did not 
reach the dignity of an accident. We arrived 
in safety at the foot of ‘‘the Knob”—a young 
mountain of a knobbish shape—and made vari- 
ous preparations, we for fishing, they for din- 
ner; baskets of necessaries, by-the-way, having 
been previously carried to the spot by a Patrick. 
Which of us should furnish the first trout for 
the frying-pan was immediately the business in 
hand. The Doctor and I had been over the 
ground the day before, and knew a spot where 
a gushing spring poured a stream of water from 
the rocks into the pond, and where the trouts 
came up at mid-day for a cool drink. It had 
been agreed that the lucky fisherman should 
choose his own frier, and we were each eager to 
display our skill and our sentiments. Peck was 
expected to succeed, for we knew his craft; but 
he was nervous and excited, and so I, at least, 
hoped to beat him. We each affixed a grass- 
hopper to our best hook, and, stealing cautious- 
ly up behind the bushes, at a signal, dropped 
our bait into the hole. Suspensive moment! 
Five pairs of bright eyes were watching us not 
far off, and several hearts were beating more 
hurriedly than usual. 

The Doctor’s luck did not desert him. His 
“hopper-grass” could not have looked fairly 
about him before he was seized by a voracious 
trout, and in a second the fish was landed, 
amidst the quiet applause of the ladies. He was 
just heavy enough zot to break the rod, being 
about a two-pounder. While Peck with joy 
dressed his fish, and with emotion presented it 
to the blushing Miss Mary, as I knew he would, 
Brad and I continued to hold our rods ag arm’s- 
length over the bushes, unfavored by even a 
bite. By peeping, we could actually see the 
fish, but they remained uninfluenced by our 
seductions. Peck returned and caught another, 
and a third, and a dozen, all fine, fat fellows, 
but still we fished in vain. It was a try-angle 





of which only the apex was acute enough to an- 
gle with success. (That joke smacks of South 
College, I admit.) We became disgusted with 
his acquisitiveness, and refused to associate with 
him. I went to help Ada arrange the dinner, 
and Brad talked with Miss Fanny, and blew 
echoes, in spite of the pantomimic maledictions 
of Peck, who remained at the spring, preferring 
fishing to flirting. I know you said you want- 
ed short stories, Mr. Editor, but I do enjoy re- 
calling and relating that pleasant picnic. Ada, 
a ripe brunette, overflowing with fun, witty and 
pretty, and wearing a scarlet jacket and a jaunty 
‘* gipsy”"— Ah well! I'll take longer steps to- 
ward finis. 

That night—it was my turn to sleep on the 
floor—I had just succeeded in not hearing Brad’s 
confounded snore, when I was aroused by a 
ghostly sigh and woke to behold a strange im- 
age between me and the window. Moonlight. 
I became less alarmed as I recognized the mild 
though melancholy countenance of poor Peck. 
He was sitting ‘‘in a frame of mind” and a 
single garment, gazing at the moon. It was 
his first love, 1 knew, and I would not disturb 
him. A bachelor of twenty-eight, he had failed 
to find the particular shrine at which to offer 
his devotions. And yet he had failed not 
through want of intention or endeavor. ‘‘ What 
I want,” he would say, “‘is a pretty, sensible 
girl, unfashionable enough to cook a dinner, 
well educated and refined, and with just as 
much money as I’ve got myself.” May I ven- 
ture to say that it is not very strange that he 
found it difficult to suit himself? But now he 
had really found his ideal. Mary had cooked 
his trout admirably: he saw her assisting her 
mother, like a good, sensible daughter as she 
was, although there was a Bridget; and her 
education and refinement were agreeably notice- 
able to allof us. The Doctor had met his fate, 
and there, in the pale moonlight, his swelling 
heart was relieving itself in sighs of such a size! 
(South College.) Anon he paced the floor; 
anon he shook his fist at me—supposing me to 
be asleep, of course, or I’d have shaken—hands 
with him, poor fellow! When old fogies of his 
age catch love (or the measles), they are apt to 
have it “hard.” 

But why did he shake his fist at me? I did 
not know the reason until some months after- 
ward. It was in this wise: Mary was a skill- 
ful player, and loved music enthusiastically. 
Now I am something of a performer myself, 
and so it was very natural that we should play 
and sing duets, and be often together at the 
piano. Now Peck—he didn’t know “do” from 
a dough-nut—hadn’t any music in his soul, and 
so could not meet his lady’s spirit in that sphere. 
I didn’t intend to interfere with his plans, and 
wouldn’t have done so if he had only told me 
of them. I would have preferred that Ada 
should have been the musician of the party, but 
as music was an older flame of mine than Ada, 
why, I consequently paid my attentions mostly 
to M. But poor Peck (appropriate alliteration) 
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was jealous of me, was in just the situation 
to be jealous, and I suppose he enjoyed him- 
self. 

Brad didn’t lie awake “‘ nights,” not he. He 
was harpooned, as he admitted afterward, but 
the blubber being thick, the weapon had not 
touched a vital part. 
. nor ‘‘ take on” at all about Ais “ affair ;” took 
it quietly, proposed some six months afterward, 
by letter, and was accepted. But I did not 
intend to come to my dénouement so suddenly. 
I may as well, however; no one will care to 
read the old story of love-making. Let us with- 
draw our characters within the perpendicular of 
the green curtain, preparatory to the final bow 
and courtesy. 

We remained at Pine Cottage three weeks, 
fishing and being fished for—I suppose ?—mak- 
ing occasional long tramps to shoot at venison, 


with quite inconsiderable success, preferring the | 


dear-hunting to be found nearer home. When 
we left ““ Woodville,” the Doctor could be called | 
** poor Peck” no longer, for he was condition- 
ally accepted by his Mary —conditionally, be- 
cause Mary’s mother insisted upon taking time 
to examine his references. 
to add, proved satisfactory. In due time the | 
lucky Doctor landed his prettiest fish ; in short, 
they were married. Brad, as I have already 
let out, married his choice, ‘the elder Miss Hay- 
den; and I— 





OLD AND NEW STYLE. 
** Times change, and we change with them." 
**There’s no such word as FAIL.” 

T is possible, notwithstanding our positive 
conviction to the contrary, for people to en- 
joy existence on an income of less than a thou- 
sand a year, living in a wooden two-story house, 
without gas, bath-room, or any of those necessa- 
ries of life, and depending for the geniality of 
their atmosphere in winter chiefly on their own 
tempers and dispositions, in connection with 
stoves and a grate ortwo. No doubt we startle 
our readers with this opening proposition, and 
make ourselves liable to distrust in any future 
statement we may put forth. Nevertheless we 
reassert it, and introduce you at once, to save 
discussion, to the cheerful sitting-room of Dr. 
Anthony, ‘physician in ordinary to the village | 


He didn’t worry himself | 


These, I am happy | 


monument had been the chief pride of the “bury- 
ing-ground” for twenty years or more. The 
outskirts of the settlement had crystallized into 
four hamlets, whence the ‘‘corners,” all of 
which considered themselves entitled to the 
| post-office, the meeting-house, school-house, 
and the monopoly of election days. 

Be that as it may, Dr. Anthony’s services 
were pretty equally divided among them, and 
the easy life he led may be inferred from the 
fact that his horse paused naturally at every 
door within a circuit of fourteen miles; while 
his bills were the last to be paid, if we except 
the minister’s salary, though he invariably adapt- 
ed them to homeopathic principles. 

Fortunately his family was small. One son 
now at college, and a bright charming daugh- 
ter, recently graduated at the Florence Female 
Academy, were all that taxed his income; so 
that the Doctor had been able to lay aside some- 
| thing yearly out of seven or eight hundred, and 
| was considered a rich man by all the neighbor- 
| hood. The reputation costs considerably more 
| in city life, and each year sees the figures in- 
| creased—happily for any of us who may aspire 
to it, the sum is not required to be proven, and 
we may add ciphers at discretion to make up 
| the amount. 

Nor was the Doctor obliged to keep up this 
pleasant estimation by retaining a host of serv- 
ing men and women, and refurnishing every 
two years. His ‘‘Jcohn” was gardener and 
coachman both, and managed to get along ami- 
ably with the middle-aged domestic who reigned 
supreme in the kitchen, and if Mrs, Anthony’s 
one failing must be hinted at, was rather mis- 
tress than maid. Mrs. Anthony had fallen into 
a way of thinking that Ann could not bear ex- 
posure and hard work as she had done when 
she first came to them seven years before, though 
younger by several years than herself, and was 
| constantly lightening Ann’s duties more and 
|more. Only the morning in which we have the 
| pleasure of making her acquaintance, she was 
| seriously considering whether old Mrs. Smith, 
who came to wash every Monday, had not bet- 
ter undertake Tuesday’s ironing too. 

‘* Just as you think best, mother,” said Kitty 
| Anthony, who on the other side of the room 
stood washing the breakfast things, the sleeves 











and township of Groton Four Corners. Were of her neatly-fitting morning-dress tucked just 
the christening of that venerable settlement to | above the elbow, displaying the roundness and 
take place now, it would doubtless be designated | dimples of the white arm, never uncovered on 
Grotonville—if indeed the family name of the | any other occasion. 
original proprietor of the land were not dis- | *¢Poor Ann has so much more to do since 
carded altogether for ‘‘ Lucknow,” ‘‘ Cawn- | youcame home, my dear,” urged Mrs. Anthony, 
pore,” or some other melodious Asiatic popular- | to satisfy her own mind evidently, for Kitty had 
ity, of which we shall soon have a full crop in | made no objections. 
Nebraska and territories yet to be. | J don’t see how, mother; for I take care of 
As it was, the name had some remote bearing | my own room, and the parlor, and this, and 
on the geography of the place. The Grotons help i ironing and baking days; besides doing up 
had been the principal family for many years | the muslins.” 
after its settlement, and Mrs. Anthony, who| ‘‘Of course you can’t see, young girls can’t 
was a descendant, had inherited the family | be expected to—nobody but an experienced 
mansion of the old squire himself, whose mem- | housekeeper knows how many steps there are to 
ory was still a terror to evil-doers, though his | be taken every day.” 
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Mrs. Anthony subsided into The Defiant, the 
only weekly newspaper taken in the family. 

Kitty polished her cups in silence, with a 
half-demure half-pouting expression, naturally 
enough, when her blue eyes saw clearly through 
the transparency of her mother’s arguments and 
Ann’s usurpation. To be charged with making 
trouble, too, after all she did! It was quite 
too bad! and she had almost made up her mind 
to open revolt, when she was startled by an ex- 
clamation from her mother, who dropped the 
interesting sheet as she cried out, 

“Oh Kitty! poor Charles, your poor dear 
uncle, oh what shall I do!” 

The flush died from Kitty’s cheeks and lips in 
a moment; she felt sick and faint as she hur- 
ried to her mother’s chair. 

“Uncle Charles! Whatisit,mother? Not 
dead !” 

“Qh no, Kitty, not dead! Oh dear! what 
will become of them all?—he’s failed! Oh, if 
your father wzs only here !”—and she laid her 
head back on Kitty’s bosom, and cried as she 
had not done in many a day of tranquil life be- 
fore. Kitty cried too: the storm was more vio- 
lent still with her. The misfortune, to her in- 
experienced eyes, was appalling; second only 
to State’s prison or death—as hopeless as the 
one, and as full of mortification and disgrace as 
the other. She thought of Mr. Welden, at the 
Mills, how heart-broken he had looked ever since 
his failure,.how prematurely old and gray he 
had grown, how his home had been broken up, 
all that he possessed sold for his creditors, and 
his children dispersed to gain a livelihood as 
best they might! And all this had come upon 
her dear Uncle Charles—her mother’s only 
brother—her beautiful Cousin Helen’s father! 
And Helen, what would become of her, reared 
in such luxury and refinement! Kitty was 
ready to wish—in the loving, self-sacrificing 
spirit born with her, and nourished in the kind- 
ly, though homely, courtesies of village life— 
that it was her father who had failed, and 
she herself who was to go out in the world 
—she could get along so much better, she 
knew! : 

But perhaps her mother was mistaken after 
all. It could not be that her Uncle Charles, rich 
as he was—‘‘immensely wealthy,” as her mo- 
ther always said—could have come to this. She 
recalled the luxurious appointments of their 
house in Union Square, the many servants, the 
liberal sums she had seen Helen spend in a sin- 
gle morning on her one visit to the metropolis, 
which had been like a dream of enchantment 
from first to last. 

‘*Tt must be a mistake !” she said, drying her 
eyes suddenly. ‘* Let me look, mother; I don’t 
believe you read it right.” 

But there it was, in that fatal proscriptive 
list: ‘‘ Charles E. Groton, banker; failed, with 
heavy liabilities.” 

She read it with that strange consciousness 
that burns printed news of ill into the memory, 
yet at the moment seems like unreality. 





“Oh, if your father was only here !” and Mrs. 
Anthony’s tears welled forth again. 

What good the worthy physician could have 
done if he had been there she did not stop to 
think. It was a case which medical skill could 
not reach; but Mrs. Anthony, like many of the 


Doctor’s patients, had come to consider his very 


presence a safeguard. 

‘*What will become of them all!” mourned 
she; ‘‘lost every thing, of course! Here’s your 
father now! Oh, James, brother Charles has 
failed! what will they do?” 

“‘Do? why come right up here, to be sure— 
all of them; we’ve got enough for both till they 
can turn round again. A pity if Charles wasn’t 
welcome in his father’s own house, where he 
was born.” 

The Doctor had not found time to read his 
newspaper which had come the night before, 
but the postmaster had taken the liberty, and 
it was pretty well known by this time through- 
out Charles Groton’s native place that he had 
failed. They were discussing it at the store 
when the Doctor called to order a barrel of tiour, 
or rather, to transmit Ann’s order to that ef- 
fect. The idle and envious said it was good 
enough for him, setting himself up so above every 
body, ‘‘ people every mite as good as he was any 
day, and cutting such a swath with his carriage 
and horses when he came up in the summer. 
Sech extravagance alus did cum to ruin some 
time or nuther, and sarves him right!” A few 
combated this opinion, and held that ‘‘ Charlie 
was a fust-rate feller, no ways stuck-up—not 
half so stiff as the old squire.” But they were 
in the minority ; for to this day the Judean prov- 
erb holds good, that ‘‘one’s own country and 
kindred” deny merited honor—if we take the 
kindred once or twice removed. 

Coming suddenly upon this discussion, the 
Doctor had hurried back to break the news to 
his wife, revolving possible contingencies as he 
rode along, and was thus able to direct the fam- 
ily council by suggesting the kindly project of 
bringing the whole family to the old home- 
stead. 

‘*But hell never settle down here, in the 
world!” said Mrs. Anthony, reviving at once in 
the Doctor’s presence. ‘‘I know Charles so 
well; and Helena never would be contented, 
though Helen’s more like her father, I think. 
Any way, they are all so independent and high- 
spirited.” 

And you or I, dear reader, in our hotel-like 
houses, with suites of empty rooms, would have 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Impossible! A whole family! 
My dear, you are out of your senses!” and should 
have contented ourselves with writing a most 
touching note of condolence, filled with epithets, 
and greatly underscored. But Mrs. Anthony, 
carried away by the warmth of her heart, forgot 
even Ann’s possible displeasure, and only fear- 
ed lest the “‘ whole family” would not come and 
make themselves contented. 

** Yes, that was the worst of it,” the Doctor 
agreed; ‘*but there is my Harlem, and the 
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bank-stock, you know, Sarah. It wouldn’t be 
much; but if Charles can make any kind of a 
settlement with his creditors so as to go on 
again, he’s quite welcome to it for a start.” 

‘“*T never thought of that! sohe can!” And 
Mrs. Anthony brightened as if, instead of inau- 
gurating a permanent sinking-fund, she had just 
come into possession of the stock at par value. 

“Oh, [know!” Kitty had an idea too, and 
Kitty’s ideas were generally available. ‘I’m 
sure Cousin Helen would be more contented to 
be doing something for herself. Z should be. 
I shouldn’t mind any thing, if I could only be 
helping you out of trouble, father. She speaks 
French so beautifully, and plays so well, that 
it would be no trouble at all to her to teach; 
and we could have a little schovi together. I 
could hear arithmetic, and geography, and such 
things,” she added, humbly. 

‘* Pretty good notion—isn’t it, mother?” and 
the Doctor looked as pleased as his wife had 
done at the original proposition. 

“Why, so it is! There’s the kitchen we 
could fix up to eat in for a while—though I 
don’t know about Helena—and they could have 
this for a school-room,” added Mrs. Anthony. 

**T'll write straight off,” said the Doctor, un- 
clasping his heavy riding-cloak, and feeling in 
his various pockets for his spectacles. ‘‘ Every 
day makes a difference when people are in such 
trouble. Kitty, my dear, open the secretary ;” 
and Mrs. Anthony gazed moodily upon the fa- 
tal black list, keeping silence for at least five 
minutes by the tall Dutch clock in the corner. 

The Doctor's powers of composition having 
been for so long a time chiefly confined to pre- 
scriptions and an original and time-saving sys- 
tem of book-keeping, he found it difficult to ex- 
press the mingled emotions of sympathy and 
benevolence that filled his large heart; and, at 
last, becoming convinced of the impossibility of 
doing himself and his wife justice, threw down 
the pen and pushed his chair back. 

“It’s just as you say, mother—if they were 
not so dreadfully high-spirited I could get along 
better. A person situated as Charles is just 
now is apt to be a eetle touchy. If I could 
only talk with him five minutes, I could make 
him see things just about right.” 

“Can’t you go down, father?” said Kitty, 
who had finished her neat arrangement of the 

_closet, and now prepared to ‘‘ dress for dinner,” 
by untucking her sleeves, and substituting a 
black silk apron for the ample gingham which 
had defended the spotless purity of her chintz 
dress. 

‘*T wish I could”—and the Doctor paused a 
moment to consider—‘‘ but I don’t see how I 
can leave, possibly. There’s old Mr. Thomp- 
son is sure to have a ‘spell’ the instant he 
hears I’m out of town, and the widow Lane’s 


close attention as old Mr. Thompson’s, and made 
bond slaves of business men; she thought her 
husband was the only man who submitted to 
such daily tyranny. 

‘*T hardly think he’d feel able to leave,” said 
the Doctor, with a dim perception of the involve- 
ments of a financial crisis. 

*¢ Couldn’t Kitty go down then, and tell them 
all about our plans?” 

**Oh yes; why can’t I, father?” and Kitty 
forgot, in her desire to serve her uncle and his 
family, how impossible it had been to ride twen- 
ty-two miles alone in the stage from Florence. 

**T wish Charles was here; but I don’t know 
whether it would be worth while to send for him 
to old Union and interrupt his studies.” 

‘*Brother? I never thought of him.” 

‘*T don’t think it’s advisable—not really ad- 
visable ;” and the Doctor pondered, twirling his 
thumbs before him. 

Kitty awaited the result with the feverish im- 
patience natural to her years. It would be so 
| much easier to set forth upon this comforting 
| errand than to stay at home watching the man- 
| ifold delays of the mail and suffering, in imag- 
ination, all the evils her aunt and Helen were 
passing through. 

“*Could you get ready right off? I could 
| put you under the Captain’s care,” said the Doc- 
| tor, at length, having arrived at a conditional 

mental affirmative to Kitty’s request. ‘*We 
| should have to start at two o’clock to be sure of 
| driving in to the landing in time.” 

“*Oh yes—right away! I should only want 
|a carpet-bag—should I, mother? Oh, may I 
| really go?” 
| “*T don’t see how else we can manage it. 
| Well”—and the Doctor started suddenly to his 
| feet-—“‘if we are going I must be off to Mrs. 
| Lane’s, that’s a fact. I'll tell John to have Har- 
| ry ready in the gig for us.” 
| There was consolation to Mrs. Anthony in 

the necessity for active exertion, especially as 

| She felt she was helping ‘‘ poor Charles” al- 
|ready every moment; whether it was by be- 
|seeching Ann in the kitchen to have dinner 
| punctually at twelve—not a minute over on any 
account; or in the bedroom, folding the few 
things she thought it would be necessary for 
Kitty to take with her, as she was to go down 
one day and come up the next. 

‘¢ Tt wouldn’t be right to stay longer, I think, 
my dear, situated as they are now. Company 
in the city is a very expensive thing—a very 
different matter from our having it, where we 
raise our own vegetables and have plenty of 
every thing—where you have to send to market 
so, every meal counts, and what we want to do 
| is to help them.” 











To which Kitty agreed, as she fastened her 
dark green merino, which would make such a 


two children are pretty bad with scarlet fever— | suitable traveling-dress ; for she was not of those 
it’s likely to go hard with them.” who choose a boat’s cabin to display their best 

‘Couldn't you write for Charles to come | silk and all the jewelry they can honestly gath- 
up?” suggested Mrs. Anthony, who had no idea | er together. Of course she was entirely ready 


that the pulse of the money market required as | by eleven o’clock, and passed an hour in an in- 
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tolerable state of anxiety and impatience lest 
dinner should be late—lest her father should not 
come, even if it was in season—and, worst of 
all, what if he had not allowed himself sufficient 
time to get to the steamboat! 

But none of these hindrances befell her on 
her errand of mercy ; though she did not breathe 
freely until she found herselfactually depositing 
her carpet-bag in berth C, on board the little 
boat making its late autumn trips between Gro- 
ton Landing and the great metropolis. 

Her father had confided her to the Captain’s 
care as they came on board—a duty which he 
performed by sending her beef-steak at supper ; 
and had “taken a bond of fate” by introducing 
her, just at the last moment, while ‘‘ all ashore” 
sounded, to an old acquaintance he had discov- 
ered among the p s, Mr. Loundsberry, 
whom she did not set eyes on again. 

‘¢ Mr. Loundsberry will see to you, Kitty; so 
make yourself quite easy. My daughter is go- 
ing to the city alone on very important and 
painful business. Carpet-bag all right? Re- 
member, now, 7 Union Square,” and the Doc- 
tor was obliged to retreat precipitately to the 








sale, how mortified they would be! But they 
need not mind her; she loved them all better 
than ever. 

But the red flag of the auctioneer was not 
suspended from the drawing-room windows, and 
her uncle’s name was still on the door. That 
did not give certainty, however, and her heart 
beat fast with nervous dread as she ascended the 
steps and rang at the well-known portal. It had 
not occurred to her to have the driver make the 
inquiry, though she bade him wait, while she 
took the carpet-bag in hand, for greater safety, 
remembering her mother’s many warnings, and 
stood there shivering, for the morning air was 
already very keen, until it pleased Jackson, her 
uncle’s man, to leave the newspaper he was air- 
ing and reading at the same time, to respond 
to her summons. 

He had but lately come to the place, and the 
unfamiliar face struck fresh dread to her heart. 
The man eyed her so curiously, too, with such 
an impertinent stare, not thinking it worth his 
while to inquire into her business. 

** Does Mr. Groton live here yet ?” 

‘*T rather think he does,” responded the lofty 


wharf, where he stood, waving his hand at in- | Jackson. 


tervals, until the clumsy Washington finally 
moved down the river. 


Kitty turned around and went down the steps 
to pay the cabman and tell him he could go, 


Mr. Loundsberry meanwhile had gone to look | but the door was still held by its unbending cus- 
after his baggage, and Kitty retired to the la- | todian when she returned. 


dies’ cabin, the sacred privacy of which the sable 


‘¢ Will you tell them that I am here,” she 


chambermaid was already demonstrating by | said, making a faint essay to pass by way of re- 
drawing a Turkey-red curtain before the door. | minding him that she could not so long as he 
With the freshness and buoyancy incident | stood there. 


upon 2 night passed in the narrow confines of a 


single berth, with insufficient covering—waking 
with a start each time the boat made a landing, 
and finally refreshed by a toilet in common 
with twenty-two fellow-passengers of whom nine 
were children—Kitty found herself at last ac- 
tually embarked in a cab with the carpet-bag on 
the seat opposite to her for company, and mak- 
ing her solitary way through the gray, cheer- 
less dawn toward her uncle’s residence. The 
stores, as yet unarrayed in their bright window 
draperies and adornments, were depressing in 
themselves, so were the few pedestrians who 
hurried along to their shops and work-rooms. 
With every square her heart sank, and the 
reality of her position became divested of its 
romance. What if she should not find her un- 
cle? the auction might already have taken place, 
and they have sought shelter in some of those 
miserable streets, unconscious of the warm hos- 
pitality that opened its doors to them. She 
dreaded the meeting now, the actual sight of 
her uncle so borne down by care and anxiety, of 
her aunt’s and Helen’s distress. What should 
she say to them? How could she comfort 
them ?—it had seemed so easy yesterday! She 
looked out of the window eagerly as the clat- 
tering vehicle approached the aristocratic neigh- 
borhood to which it was bound. How she wished 
it was all over, and she on her way home again! 

There was the house! Oh, what if they were 
gone? or, if she had arrived the very day of the 





‘* Oh, suppose they should want to know who 
it was! We don’t see callers so early in the 
morning.” 

‘* Kitty Groton—from the country, tell them, 
if you please—or I should not have been here 
so early.” 

‘* Country cousin, sure enough,” the fashion- 
able serving man, who had the honor of refer- 
ring to Brown himself, remarked inwardly, and 
though he allowed her to pass, he did not trou- 
ble himself to open the drawing-room door for 
her, or offer to relieve her of the carpet-bag, 
which she still held tightly, when reflected in 
the great pier glass, a shy, dreary little figure, 
perched on the extreme edge of the divan in 
front of it. Kitty was a heroine only througl. 
her sympathies, and now that she had really 
reached the journey’s end, her courage was fast 
giving way. If she could have seen the family 
at once she would have accomplished her errand 
in a steady, straightforward manner, but every 
moment she waited made their position seem 
harder, and her own embassy more perplexing. 
How could they ever come down from those 
lofty frescoed rooms to the old-fashioned par- 
lor at home, apart from the new dining arrange- 
ment her mother had proposed in order to give 
Helen a school-room. There was her cousin’s 
grand piano, if the creditors should give it up, 
as they always did in stories, especially where 
the young lady of the family supports them all, 
and educates her brothers by giving music les- 
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sons—it would fill up the little parlor entirely ! 
Helen was a long time coming to her, but no 
doubt she was struggling for composure, to meet 
her with such changed fortunes; and this thought, 
together with the physical sinking from fatigue 
and lack of food, following the excitement of 
the previous twenty-four hours, completely un- 
nerved her; so that when her cousin at last ap- 
peared she could only throw her arms around 
her and sob, “*Oh, Helen, oh, Helen, I’m so 
sorry; oh, we all are!” 

The mirror now had added to its ‘‘ interior 
view” a tall showy figure, in an elegant dressing- 
gown, and embroideries to match, who returned 
the embrace affectionately but with a puzzled 
expression greatly in contrast to Kitty’s dreary 
little face drenched with tears. 

“Why, Kitty! sorry for what? you odd little 
thing! and where in the world did you drop 
from, and where’s uncle ?” 

“ He couldn't leave,” said Kitty, feeling great- 
ly relieved by the hysterical burst, and at finding 
that Helen was not entirely overwhelmed. “But 
he thought I had better come right away, and 
tell Uncle Charles to bring you all up there, and 
that he could have all the bank-stock, and mo- 
ther says we can do very well without the dining- 
room, and she’ll manage Ann.” 

Guileless little diplomat—mystifying her cous- 
in more at every word, but anxious only to dis- 
charge her mission at once. 

‘** You sing and play so beautifully, and speak 
French so well, father says a select school is sure 
to succeed in our neighborhood, as there isn’t 
one nearer than the Seminary.” 

‘¢ Suppose you take off your things, Kitty, and 
come up in the dining-room, where you won’t 
freeze to death; Jackson hasn’t got the furnaces 
started yet. Papa’s up there, and you can ex- 
plain to him all about your school-keeping plan.” 
And as the good-natured girl ushered her cousin 
through the hall, giving the beloved carpet-bag 
into Jackson’s charge, she thought she began to 
fathom Kitty’s errand and her agitation. ‘ Yes, 
it must be that her cousin wanted to open a 
school—people in the country had such odd no- 
tions about working for themselves—and her 
father had sent her down to the city to have 
some extra lessons in French and music, for 
which the bank-stock was proposed as payment, 
and they were all to be invited up there in the 
summer in return for taking charge of Kitty.” 

‘*Here’s Cousin Kitty, papa; she’s come down 
all alone, and I found her freezing in the draw- 
ing-room. I wish you wou/d speak to Jackson 
about the furnace ; he doesn’t take the trouble to 
keep it up at night !” 

‘* Why, Kitten! you do look as blue and mis- 
erable as if some one had tried to drown you. 
Take off her cloak, Helen, and ring for break- 
fast at once. How’s Sarah and the Doctor?” 

** They're very well, uncle ;” and Kitty tried 
to keep the flood-gates of her sympathy closed : 
but this affectionate salute had raised them 
again. 

“Any thing happened, Puss? Charlie got 





into a college scrape, eh?” asked Mr. Groton, 
giving the great black lump of sea-coal a vigor- 
ous thump that started forth a cheerful blaze. 

“Charlie? Oh no, it’s only you all we are so 
sorry for ; and mother cried herself half sick yes- 
terday when she heard it, and I’ve felt so bad 
ever since!” 

Helen, leaning against the mantle, threw won- 
dering glances at her father—what could it all 
mean! 

** About me! Kitten ?” 

**Yes, uncle; I wouldn’t have come down 
alone, but father couldn’t leave, and he said he 
never could make you understand in a letter: 
only I was to tell you that you had better bring 
Aunt Helena and Helen right up, and we would 
all do our best to make them comfortable. I’m 
sure I would work night and day, and I could 
help Helen with the little children.” 

** Little children ?” 

‘**If she would like to have a school to help 
you along, uncle, mother says she could have 
the dining-room; and, oh! I forgot, father said 
if the bank-stock wasn’t enough to help you get 
into business again, he could raise some more 
money by a mortgage on our house. I hope 
you will take it! Won't you, please, uncle? 
Oh, we all felt so dreadfully when we heard 
you had failed! But you don’t look half so sick 
as I was afraid you would!” 

* You little soft-hearted goose !”—and Helen 
knelt down in the most graceful of attitudes on 
the rich velvet hearth-rug — ‘“‘1I keep school! 
How excessively funny! Only think, papa!” 

But ‘‘ papa” did not seem to see the proposi- 
tion in the same light. By the working of his 
fine face—care-worn but by no means wretched 
—as he caught the true state of the case from 
the confused explanations of his niece, its simple 
warm-heartedness was fully recognized and ap- 
preciated. He coughed a little, and took out his 
handkerchief before he trusted himself to reply. 

** Just what I might have expected from all 
of you! Kitty, it’s done me more good than a 
full clearance would have!” 

‘Then you will take it. Oh, I’m $0 glad! 
Father was afraid you wouldn’t understand.” 

“T do, tell him—every bit of it. I understand 
him, and Sarah, and you. So my Kitten is 
ready to work for her old uncle, as well as give 
up all her little property !” 

‘Oh yes, indeed, if I could only help you.” 

“There, Helen, think of that next time you 
think you are sacrificing yourself by giving up 
a frock or a party. Send Bridget to tell your 
mother that we are going to try and have break- 
fast at eight instead of half past nine this morn- 
ing. See how they keep me waiting, Kitty; I 
have old country habits.” 

‘* But is it really so very bad?” asked Kitty, 
who could not be enlivened even by the pros- 
pect of breakfast until she knew the depth of 
the calamity. 

‘<It’s bad enough, but not quite sufficient to 
make me rob you. Ask Helen how baditis. I 
believe she’s recovered.” 
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** Why, I cculdn’t imagine what you meant, 
Kitty, when you began to cry so; I thought you 
were homesick, or had lost yourtrunk. By-the- 
way, take Miss Groton’s trunk up to the blue 
room, Jackson. You’re not wanted just now.” 

Jackson, bent on picking up his little bit of 
information as a breakfast relish for the servants’ 
hall, disappeared with all outward civility and 
inward wrath. ‘‘ Comes of living with a family 
stillin business; couldn’t expect better manners,” 
he remarked to a friend, stopping at the Claren- 
don, that evening, when detailing the circum- 
stance, and his private impression that the said 
family must have been extremely “low” orig- 
inally; which conclusion was derived chiefly 
from the disposition their newly arrived visitor 
and relative evinced to wait on herself as far as 
it was possible to do so—a positive evidence of 
ill-breeding, as they both agreed. 

**T did not bring a trunk; mother thought I 
might put you out if I staid over night.” 

‘Nonsense! You're going to make a good 
long visit now we’ve got you here. You’re come 
just in time for our dinner company to-day ; 
hasn’t she, Helena? Helena, Kitty’s come all 
this way alone, to offer us every dollar her fa- 
ther can raise, and a home besides; it seems 
my suspension’s pretty well known, thanks to 
the Defiant, I suppose.” 

Kitty rose as her aunt came into the room ; 
she was always a little afraid of her, and blushed 
guiltily at her uncle’s off-hand explanation of 
her errand, remembering what her mother had 
said of ‘* Helena’s spirit.” Mrs. Groton was at- 
tired in a robe de chambre of rich Chiné silk; 
her sister-in-law would have considered it quite 
too fine, even for her best dress, opening in 
front to display a skirt, embroidered en tabiier ; 
her head was adorned by a Honiton cap fastened 
by large Spanish pins. Mrs. Charles Groton 
frequently remarked that she did not see how 


** Dinner at seven? you need not expect me 
till the last moment, Helena. Any thing I can 
do for you? Good-by, Kitty; mind I find you 
here when Icome back. I'll write to your father, 
so they won’t be uneasy”—and he kissed her 
heartily. She was the only one he did kiss; 
she noticed that too. But the good old habit of 
morning and evening salutations is fast becom- 
ing traditional in Gotham. 

It’s quite a relief,” began Hciex, the mo- 
ment the two girls were alone together, ‘‘to 
have you to talk to about it. Of course we 
never breathe it before the servants or to any 
of our friends; if it wasn’t for the horrible taste 
for failures, papa says, that the public have got 
up lately, not a soul need have known any thing. 
As it is, I’m mortified to death every time I go 
out, for you never know who’s heard it, and who 
hasn’t; we’re all so dreadfully civil to each 
other, though I know perfectly well that Georgy 
Berrian’s father has gone all to bits, and so has 
Alice Gregory’s.” 

“But has Uncle Charles really failed? I sup- 
| pose he hasn’t, from—” and here she hesitated— 
| it might not be entirely kind to say ‘‘ from the 
| way you are living;” but she thought of the 
| great house and fine furniture and many serv- 
ants still retained. 

**No, indeed, only ‘suspended ;’ though I 
suppose it’s much the same thing, only it saves 
| people’s feelings. If it hadn’t been for some 
|body or other—I don’t remember who—he 
might have extended, which is quite a different 
thing.” 

“Oh!” said Kitty, though it was not very 
clear to her comprehension. 

“Papa thought at first it was a great deal 
worse than it is—last week; but now he expects 
; to go on again, as soon as he has come to the 

bottom of every thing, and so, of course, mam- 
| ma and myself felt quite satisfied. But in spite 








people contrived to lose their teeth and hair at | of all that, what do youthink? He insists on our 
forty ; from which it is needless to infer that | laying down the carriage, and having a woman 
both were in an unusual state of preservation. | in Jackson’s place. Jackson don’t know it yet. 
She had a habit of passing her hand caressing- | I’m dreadfully afraid he'll get hold of it; that’s 
ly over fhe one when she talked, and of smil- | why I sent him out of the room this morning.” 
ing to display the last, as she now did when | ‘* But he’s got to know it when he goes, hasn’t 
advancing to salute her husband’s niece. he ?” 

**Tt’s very good in her, I’m sure, and in your | “Yes, of course; but his month won't be up 
father, my dear ; how did you leave your mo- | in ten days or more, and he’d take such airs the 
ther ?” moment he knew it, and set up all the rest. 

Kitty could not comprehend this smiling in- | We are not going out in the carriage again, as 
difference to what had seemed half an hour ago | papa insists upon it, though I can’t see why; 
of vital importance to the whole family; but | but mamma has it brought round every morn- 
she understood a part of the response aright, | ing, and then changes her mind, you know, so 





that having made this amiable acknowledg- | that Peter won’t think—Peter and Jackson are 


ment the subject was not to be returned to for 
the present, especially as Jackson had reappear- 
ed with the coffee-urn and breakfast was placed 


| going together. 


It’s a very great misfortune, 


I'm sure; and I don’t wonder you pity us—we 
are dreadfully to be pitied, mamma and me.” 


on the table. 
Mr. Groton ate very little—nothing in fact— 





‘*But I think uncle has the hardest part,” 
| said Kitty, beginning to feel the fatigue of her 


but drank enormously of the strong coffee, as | journey greatly, and wondering if the great high 
he finished the money article which Kitty’s ar- | bed in the blue room, with its tinted counter- 
rival had interrupted. She could not help no- | pane, and square pillows frilled with Valen- 
ticing this, and how a shadow seemed to set- | ciennes, was made to lie down on, or only in- 
tle on his face as he rose to go down town. 


tended for ornamental service. 
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**Qh, men don’t mind such things; and, be- 
sides, papa’s never been out in the carriage only 
three since we had it, except when he 
drove up to Groton last summer ; it’s going to 
be dreadful for us, though, to stand shivering and 
hailing an omnibus at Beck’s, with our friends 
getting into their carriages and driving off be- 
fore our very faces—though for that matter he’s 
put a veto on any new dresses this season, and 
I shall positively feel too shabby to go to church 
a month from now.” 

** Why, you had so many dresses last winter! 
they'd last me five years. I have the silk uncle 
gave me made over and this merino for my best 
dresses; and mother thinks it’s quite enough, 
with one new one, by-and-by, toward spring.” 

‘*Why you see it wouldn’t have made so 
much difference, only this year, of all others, 
there’s such a decided change. Flounces are 
going out and qui//es coming in, which I’m very 
sorry for, as flounces are so becoming to me. 
We shall have to be rigidly economical, you see; 
and dear knows, at one time I didn’t know but 
we should be positively obliged to move into a 
smaller house and keep only three servants. 
The times are so awful, you haven’t the least 
idea! Gentlemen don’t talk of any thing else, 
not even politics. Won’t you tell, positively, if 
Tli tell you something?” and Helen paused 
and looked her cousin steadily in the face. ‘*On 
honor, now; I wouldn’t have it get about for the 
world, as it’s all over with.” 

“*T don’t know any body to tell.” 

“Qh, but you might, you know. Well, it’s 
been the most fortunate thing after all, for I was 
on the very point of making a dreadful match.” 

Kitty had read of such things—the lover, in 
those ‘‘ popular tales” wherein failures are so 
touchingly narrated, either coming forward in- 
stantly to rescue the “‘ noble girl’”—from a two- 
story house and the music-lessons — or turning 
out a base deceiver, leaving the coast clear for 
some single-minded individual who makes am- 
ple compensation as to income and affection! 

“Oh, I’m so glad! Mother said it might 
turn out a blessing after all— uncle’s failure. 
How fortunate that you escaped !” 

** Just on the edye of an engagement positive- 
ly, but it wasn’t papa’s failure — you must re- 
member that’s only a suspension, a very differ- 
ent matter—but his own—Henry Jordan’s.” 

‘** Was he dishonest ?” 

“No, indeed, that’s the worst of it. Do you 
know he actually paid over every dollar he had 
in the world, and made an assignment out-and- 
out! He’s got to begin all over again, and has 
gone into an importing house as book-keeper. 
Only think of that! Actually a book-keeper !” 

Helen’s accents were expressive of the deep- 
est infamy and disgrace as she looked to see if 
her cousin realized the full extent of her escape. 

“ But if you-loved him well enough to think 
about being engaged to him before, I shouldn’t 
think that would make any difference.” 

**You shouldn’t! I’m astonished! Why, 
Kitty, I really did not think you were such a! 


times 





goose! Don’t you want to lie down a while ?— 
you look tired to death. Here, take this lounge 
—TI'llchange. There, stretch your feet out, and 
make yourself comfortable. Wait; I'll get you 
a dressing-gown ; one of mamma’s will fit you 
better than mine. What have you got with you 
that will do to wear to-night ?” 

“*T did not bring any other dress at all. 
Won’t this do to take dinner in ?” 

‘*< If we were alone you needn’t have mind- 
ed; but there’s to be a regular dinner, you see. 
Papa doesn’t approve of it, but we can’t get by 
it decently. It’s for the Ludlam Whites; they 
were very kind and civil to us last summer at 
Newport, where they have a beautiful place — 
Bay View—and live South on one of their 
plantations in the winter. But they haven't 
gone back yet, and are stopping at the St. Nich- 
olas; so we were in duty bound to do some- 
thing. We wanted a regular evening-party, 
but papa vetoed it at once, and mamma said 
perhaps it would not be in as good taste, con- 
sidering all things, as a dinner; so that, of 
course, decided us, though I really do not be- 
lieve papa appreciates the sacrifice we have 
made for him. But wasn’t it provoking about 
Henry Jordan? He’s very fine-looking, though 
dreadfully good; dotes on Young Men’s Asso- 
ciations, and ‘improving the condition of the 
poor.’ But then that’s all very well; there are 
so many good names on the committee, and it 
brings a young man into notice, papa says; and 
I think I could have managed him about the 
Opera.” 

** How about it ?” asked Kitty, very sleepily. 
The comfortable lounge and soft atmosphere of 
the room were fast merging all things into con- 
fusion, though she tried to keep her eyes open 
and listen. 

“ Why, that was almost the only thing against 
him. He was odd, but he didn’t approve of it! 
Did you ever hear of any thing so absurd? So, 
on the whole, I think I’ve made an escape. 
You'll see him here to-night. Papa insists on 
having him asked all the same, though he must 
see from my manner that there’s not the slight- 
est encouragement. Are you going to sleep, 
Kitty ?” 

But Kitty was already dreaming of the boat, 
and the cabman, and Jackson, and roused up 
only to settle herself in a more comfortable po- 
sition, and so fell asleep quietly. 

Meanwhile her uncle had snatched a moment 
from pressing business cares to give those at 
home awaiting the speeding of her embassy so 
anxiously word of her safe arrival and deten- 
tion. 

“T could not possibly tell you, my dear broth- 
er and sister, how your love and interest have 
touched me. The congealed springs of trust 
and confidence in human nature have welled 
forth again, and I feel that there is still some- 
thing to struggle on for. But for the utter self- 
ishness of one or two from whom I had every 
reason to expect different treatment, I could 
have sustained myself under my unexpected 
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losses in the ‘ Life and Trust.’ As it is I shall | neighborhood Kitty watched all these fine peo- 


get through. But the same spirit which has 
brought me into this difficulty is going to spread 
the ruin far and wide to every commercial cir- 
cle under the sun. It is but the beginning of 
sorrows; and those who have withheld the aid 
will, in the end, suffer most. I may yet be 
obliged to accept your kindly offer of shelter for 
myself and family. Heaven only knows where 
it will all end! If the worst comes to the 
worst, I shall turn to you with the same hearty 
sincerity with which you have asked me to 
come.” 

It was the one bright gleam of the banker’s 
day. All else was toil and disappointment, 
weary heart and brain, striving to resolve the 
Gordian knot of commercial disaster—until he 
turned homeward, spent and harassed still, to 
meet guests with whom he had little or no sym- 
pathy, and who would not care a jot if they 
heard, next day, that he had gone down with 
the tide, a hopeless wreck. 

There was one exception—Henry Jordan— 
whom he had himself introduced at his house, 
and had once hoped would be as a son to him. 
Kitty, feeling very odd and uncomfortable in a 
pale-colored silk of her aunt’s, which Helen had 
insisted on her wearing, forgot the short sleeves 
and square Vandyke corsage, which revealed 
more of her pretty neck than any one save her- 
self had ever seen before, in her interest in the 
conversation going on between him and her un- 
ele, and her deep sympathy for his great disap- 
pointment through her cousin. 

Helen, radiant in a gauzy evening dress, at 
the other end of the table, laughed, and very 
nearly flirted, with young Ludlam White, whose 
chief attractions were his mustache and his ex- 
pectations of acres in sea-island cotton. Lud- 
lam White, Esq., present proprietor of the plant- 
ations aforesaid, was expansive in a white waist- 
coat and double chin; while his wife appeared 
to have become reduced, proportionally, in size 
and stature, and to have nothing whatever to 
say in self-defense. Besides this united fam- 
ily, there was a bright-eyed, sharp-voiced, old 
young lady, who, however, made no pretensions 
to undue youthfulness in dress or demeanor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Lane, though married two 
years, and the parents of a remarkably fine child, 
as the reader of ‘‘ Pomps and Vanities” may 
chance to recollect, were still devoted to each 
other, and added very little to the general in- 
struction and entertainment; and, in addition 
to them, Jonas Small, Esq., a leading man 
down town, had been invited to keep Mr. White, 
Senior, in countenance, with his stylish wife, 
who had, of late, taken to fashionable charities, 
and, therefore, addressed her conversation chief- 
ly to Mr. Jordan, whom she recognized in his 
official capacity—Secretary to the ‘‘ Associa- 
tion for Ameliorating the Condition of the 
Poor”—and, for the time, ignored his social 
standing as book-keeper to Jones and Lutterell, 
French importers. 

Under the protection of her uncle’s near 





ple with rustic earnestness, wondering if they 
really meant what they said—especially Miss 
Rosa Brevort, who threw out startling asser- 
tions and unguarded criticisms in the most 
reckless manner. She thought of her mother 
planning an invasion into Ann’s dominions to 
accommodate the elegant hostess, who was dis- 
pensing soup and smiles with the utmost seren- 
ity and self-possession. She noted the costly 
appointments of the table—the crystal—the chi- 
na—the silver—the rich viands that came and 
went in such profusion, almost untouched, 
through the many courses—the sparkling wines 
and rare devices of the dessert—yet it was only 
yesterday that she had feared being a burden 
though coming on her kindly errand. As Helen 
had said, a suspension must be a very different 
thing from a failure, and she only wished that 
her mother could, at once, be comforted by the 
knowledge. But Mrs. Small was ‘“ drawing 
out” Mr. Jordan on her favorite topic, and she 
ceased to wonder wherein the difference con- 
sisted to listen to his earnest, enthusiastic re- 
plies, and watch the animated expression of his 
fine face amidst so much dull commonplace of 
manner and conversation. 

**Charming young man, Mr. Jordan!” re- 
marked Mrs. Small to Miss Brevort, as the la- 
dies left the dining-room. ‘‘It is really re- 
freshing to meet with such a philanthropic spir- 
it. So rare!” 

‘¢ Very,” responded Miss Brevort, shortly. 

‘*Tt is such a privilege to be allowed to deny 
ourselves for the sake of suffering humanity. 
Don’t you think so, Mrs. Lane ?” 

**Oh, great!” and our old acquaintance, Se- 
rena—who had kept her nurse from watching a 
dying mother that night, and whose ‘‘nerves” 
had not yet quite recovered from the discom- 
posure attending the girl’s “insolent remon- 
strance,” as she presently informed Mrs. Gro- 
ton—clasped her jeweled hands with impressive 
fervor. ‘‘Such a great privilege!” for Mrs. 
Small had always made subscription-books al- 
most as fashionable as the Opera. 

‘*One that we are remarkably slow to avail 
ourselves of,” remarked Miss Brevort. 

‘*For my part”—and Mrs. Small languidly 
dropped into a comfortable chair—‘‘I am per- 
fectly exhausted with committee meetings and 
consultations. Mr. Small declares that I am 
absolutely killing myself, there is such a con- 
stant demand on one’s sympathies.” 

** Really, you ought not to do so much,” said 
Mrs. Groton; ‘‘ the claims of one’s own fam- 
ily ought to be remembered—don’t you agree 
with me, Mrs. White? We certainly owe the 
first duty to ourselves.” 

‘*It’s first and last in most instances ;” and 
Miss Brevort glanced coolly around the little 
circle, while Kitty thought of her mother leay- 
ing her comfortable fireside-corner to concoct 
broths in the kitchen for the Doctor’s penniless 
patients, and then going with him, a dreary ride 
of miles, perhaps, to administer them. 
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‘* But Christian self-denial!” interposed Mrs. 
Small. 

‘Has died a natural death,” said Miss Bre- 
vort. ‘* Show me one symptom of pure, unmit- 
igated benevolence. I’m not one of your good 
people you know, I don’t pretend to it; but the 
papers insist so on the perishing condition of the 
poor as the season advances, that I entered on 
a little calculation relative to hoops this morn- 
ing. We've lived to see the old proverb verified, 
‘No house without a skeleton in the closet ;’ no 
room, in my boarding-house at any rate. And 
suppose there are four thousand ladies in this 
city alone who wear them—that’s moderate— 
and one must have at least two a year.” 

‘*Oh yes, they soil and get out of shape so 
soon,” said Helen. 

** And rip,” added Serena, settling hers, 
a little twitch and pat. 

** You can’t get one that’s to be trusted under 
five dollars, though they must be cheaper before 
the winter is out, if all necessaries of life are to 
come down; but two a year is ten dollars apiece 
for my four thousand, suppose they agreed to 
give them up. I instance hoops because they 
don’t add to comfort or warmth; and that’s what 
the poor wretches are to need. Well, in that 
item of ‘Christian self-denial’ alone, you have 
$40,000, which might do something toward flan- 
nel petticoats.” 

“Oh, but we couldn’t exist without them, Miss 
Brevort.” 

‘*We managed it tolerably well, Mrs. Lane, 
two years ago. An@ 
another nice question—not that J intend to deny 
myself a button for any one; but five yards left 
off of every silk dress made up in New York 
this winter would furnish a few pairs of blan- 
kets.” 

‘Really, the ladies appear to be quite ab- 
sorbed,” remarked the ponderous Mr. White, who 
had been Miss Brevort’s neighbor at dinner, and 
advanced toward the little knot of ladies as the 
gentlemen entered the room. ‘“ Might I inquire 
the subject under discussion ?” 

‘* Something quite novel—the extravagance 
of the day.” 

** Ah, just as we were remarking up stairs, 
you ladies have all the blame on your shoulders 
for once. These French silks and muslins; the 


with 


enormous importations are at the bottom of it, | 


Sir’—for he had caught Mr. Jordan’s glance— 
‘* drained the country of specie.” 

** Exactly”—said Miss Brevort, surveying his 
expansive person, heaving benevolently beneath 
the white vest—‘“‘of Champagne and Madeira, 
cigars, and English grouse.” 

‘* Extravagance, extravagance!” continued 
Mr. White ; ‘‘as I remarked to my young friend 
here, it’s the crying sin of the age. What else 
is at the bottom of ail this panic ?” 

‘** Selfishness; that’s the root of the whole 
matter. Extravagance grows out of it, so does 
reckless speculation. Where we have the one vice 
of dress, you have that and the table to balance 
the account. Selfishness is at the bottom of the 


there’s flounces; there’s | 


panic,” repeated Miss Brevort, energetically, as 
she moved away. 

It was doubtless ‘‘ the crying sin of the age,” 
according to Miss Brevort’s definition, which 
moved Mr. Jordan to monopolize our little friend 
Kitty throughout the evening, and he was prob- 
ably actuated by the same motive when, a few 
months later, he visited Groton Four Corners, 
armed with a cordial letter of introduction to 
the Doctor from his brother-in-law ; who added 
the satisfactory information that his affairs were 
once more in tolerable order, and that ‘he 
should not regret some losses, if they were the 
means of securing his little Kitty an excellent 
husband.” 





OUR SONS. 

ROBABLY in every age, since the time of 
poor Adam and Eve’s trouble with their 
willful son, the world has been supposed to be 
near its end on account of the naughtiness of 
boys. We confess that, for ourselves, in mo- 
ments of wrath at the impish perversity, or of 
sorrow at the precocious wickedness of noted 
specimens of Ameriran boyhood, we have some- 
times been tempted to that supposition, and 
certainly we could not much wonder if Young 
America furnished more food for the Prophet’s 
avenging bears than Young Israel supplied. 
Yet the world has continued to be, and genera- 
tion after generation has risen from petticoats 
to jackets and trowsers, and from jackets and 
trowsers to coats and pantaloons, without any 
utter extinction of the line of masculine succes- 
sion. That succession will probably be kept 
up in this hemisphere, and here, as of old, the 
folly of youth will in due time be subdued by 
the wisdom of age. All the more earnestly, be- 
cause of our good hope for the ultimate welfare 
of our country, we are disposed to look careful- 
ly and seriously at the tendencies of our sons, 
desirous at once of discovering their peculiar 
temptations and advantages. Some time ago 
| we wrote upon the welfare of our daughters, not 
without response from many parents and friends, 
and this present article aims at the same prac- 

tical purpose in the education of the family. 
Our daughters are constitutionally more mark- 
| ed by sensibility, and our sons are more marked 
| by willfulness. The consequence is that we are 





| more anxious what will happen to our daugh- 
| ters, and what will happen /rom our sons—the 
daughter’s sensitiveness exposing her to receive 
| harm, and the son’s willfulness exposing him 
{todo harm. We are not wise to quarrel with 
| Nature, and we must expect that boys will be 
|more noisy and mischievous than girls; nay, 
| we may count it a good sign of a lad’s force of 
character if there is a good share of aggressive, 
fun-loving pluck in his composition. Well man- 
aged, his animal spirits will give him all the 
| more manly loyalty, and, when true to the right 
cause, he will be all the more true because so 
much living sap has gone up into the fruit of his 
obedience. Yet what is more sad than force of 
| will perverted to base uses, and the strength of 
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manhood sunk into the service of base lusts or 
fiendish passions? What is more sad than the 
sight presented every day in our streets—the 
scores of precocious manikins with the worst vices 
of men written over features almost infantile in 
their mould—boys who are hardly old enough to 
be beyond their mothers’ watch, now swagger- 
ing with all the airs of experienced bloods, and 
polluting the air of God’s heaven with the vocab- 
ulary of hell? Where such monstrous excesses 
are not found, how frequent is the utter repudi- 
ation of the proper reverence to age and author- 
ity! How many a stripling among us seems to 
think it the very first proof of manly spirit to 
break the Divine law which gives the home its 
blessedness and the state its security, and to be 
proud to show that he is above all such obsolete 
notions as giving honor to father or mother! 
We shall be sorry to believe that American 
boys are worse than others; yet it is very clear 
to us that they are exposed to some temptations 
to themselves, and that the natural will- 
fulness of boyhood is here much exaggerated by 
our social habits and institutions. The Ameri- 
can boy partakes by nature, of course, of the 
temper of his English cousins, whose blood, in 
the main, he has in his veins; yet how different 
are the habits of the two parties! The English 
boy is encouraged—nay, compelled—to remain 
a boy; and his place at home, at school, at play, 
and at church, is such as to foster the proper 
spirit of boyhood. He is made constantly to 
feel that he is under discipline; and when ap- 
parently most free from constraint, and let out 
to play, upon the play-ground he is still bound 
by the laws of the game, and there is something 
in the rough sport that at once gives wholesome 
vent to his exuberant spirit and subdues his dog- 
ged individuality into something like loyal al- 
legiance. The American boy, on the other 
hand, is accustomed to hear all authority chal- 
lenged, not only by reprobate outlaws but by 
radical theorists; and very often, before the 
training of the nursery is complete or the les- 
sons of the school are half mastered, he is either 
in fancy or in fact put upon some form of mon- 
ey-getting that tempts him, if it does not force 
him, to be his own master. He is not encour- 
aged to be a boy either in play or in earnest. 
At school every trait of morbid precocity is 
hailed too often as proof of genius, and the 
wholesome mirth of the play-ground is pro- 
scribed as childish and useless. The more man- 
ly sports have been in many quarters neglected 
for exciting books and shows, and in some cases 
the novel and the theatre have carried the day 
over the good old cricket and foot-ball. The 
restless will, that ought to be calmed and con- 
solidated into manly force by brave exercise, is 
allowed to wear and fret itself into a petulant 
willfulness; and thus the natural delicacy of the 
American constitution is exaggerated by a per- 
verse training. The normal check for nervous 
sensitiveness is muscular exercise, and by an} 
hour’s stout motion in the open air the nerves | 


calm their fever, and the healthful balance of | | 





life is restored. Our school-boys are too often 
strangers to this grand secret of nature, and 
many of those most overtasked with study try 
to balance the weariness of the desk by in-door 
excitements quite as exhausting. It would de- 
light us to see a serious and determined move- 
ment sweep through the country in favor of the 
revival of the old-fashioned manly sports, and 
we anticipate more good from them than from 
any efforts in behalf of balls and theatres, with 
their suffocating atmosphere, glaring lights, and 
wasting excitement. We have sometimes been 
led into very grave apprehensions for the moral 
purity as well as the physical health of our boys, 
on account of the neglect of the robust sports 
that at once occupy the time and vent the ani- 
mal spirits. ‘The moment the constitution be- 
comes nervous and excitable—a morbid sensi- 
tiveness taking the place of a wholesome mus- 
cular activity—there is a fearful exposure to 
prurient enticements, and monstrous abuses are, 
we fear, the frequent and 'the fatal consequence. 
We are confident that early rising, cold water, 
and the brave old play-grounds are quite as much 
needed as more faithful schools and churches to 
better the future of our sons. For our own part, 
we like far better the natural rudeness of boy- 
hood than an unnatural delicacy; and it of- 
fends us far less to see a youth a little rough in 
manners, with a slight tendency to use his fists 
too freely, than to see him over sedentary, with 
a paleness and excitability that may indicate 
overstudy and may tempt morbid indulgences. 
The best cure for boyish fudeness is to give due 
play to boyish strength, and the out-door cure, 
under heaven’s own air and sunshine, is more 
likely to rid the exuberant plant of its rank 
juices than any hot-house training. Our schools 
and colleges are ruled too much upon the hot- 
bed principle, and the pale faces in the halls 
and recitation-rooms are, to shrewd observers, 
signs of destroyers of health far less noble than 
the classic page or the midnight lamp. Few 
persons, we believe, study too much, but most 
scholars study unwisely; and with more of the 
right sort of play there would be more of the 
right sort of work, and far less of the vices that 
haunt languid muscles and overwrought nerves. 

This tendency among our youth is much ex- 
aggerated by their too frequent habits of diet, 
especially by the use of tobacco. Personally 
we abominate the use of that weed in any shape, 
and it seems to us the filthiest of all habits for 
men to stuff their mouths, and stain their teeth, 
and swell their expectorations to the nausea 
of beholders with this yellow narcotic; and 
although a little of the aroma of a good cigar 
may not be offensive even to delicate nostrils, 
the whole atmosphere of a regular smoker is a 
nuisance, and his clothes are steeped in a fetid 
exhalation that, to sensitive olfactories, dismal- 
ly announces his arrival before he enters the 
room. But for boy smokers and chewers we 
have no vestige of patience or toleration; and 
| the sight beyond all others most ridiculous, were 
it not so painful, is that of a little juvenile, hard- 
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ly old enough to go out without his mother, puff- | 
ing huge volumes of smoke from a monstrous | 
cigar, and, in his pale face and affected sap) 
ger, presenting in himself those two fearful and | 
frequent traits of our Young America—the union 
of puny health with braggart insolence. We 
had a strong specimen of this union at an aca- 
demic assembly in this city not long since, where | 
the exercises were often rudely interrupted by | 
a score or two of precocious striplings, who sol- | 
aced themselves in the intervals of their stam- 
pedes by stimulating their courage with plugs of | 
tobacco, in the absence of other stimulus. The | 
worthy President rebuked them; and a sound | 
flogging would have been no more than their | 
due. | 
The first crisis in the career of our sons is | 
probably at school, where they must run the | 
gauntlet between two ranks of tempters—the | 
pattern good boys, who slave themselves, mind | 
and body, to the reigning spirit of emulation ; | 
and, on the other hand, the great company of 
idlers, whose truancy and mischief - making | 
sometimes have a chivalrous fascination to young | 
blood beyond the attractions of the more demure | 
book-worms. He may consider himself a fa- | 





dashing youth in dress, amusements, etc., would 
not be amply sufficient to maintain an old-fash- 
ioned family in comfortable frugality. We have 
been told, on good authority, that our merchants 


object to taking the sons of their own associates 


in gentility into their counting-rooms, on ac- 
count of their self-indulgence and prodigality ; 
and that something of the same preference for 
foreign service is appearing in merchandise which 
is already an established fact in our housekeep- 
ing. Some leading firms give the preference de- 
cidedly to English, French, or German assistants 
in their counting-houses, and are weary of trying 
to teach dainty young gentlemen the importance 
of learning how to take care of themselves, as a 
more important accomplishment than to drive a 
fast horse or parade the newest fashions of a 
coat or hat. The whole field of dissipation here 
opens upon us, and grave questions arise as to 
the obvious disposition to provide pleasures be- 
yond the domestic circle, especially to separate 
young men from their fitting feminine asso- 
ciates, and gather them together by themselves 
in clubs, where man only rules, or else drive 
them to dens of infamy, where woman is seen 
only in her degradation. The whole subject of 





vored father whose son escapes the ordeal with club-life, in its various forms, needs to be stud- 
health unbroken and principles intact, and who | ied seriously, and we shall probably be startled 
bids adieu to his school-days with good scholar- | at the vastness of the arrangements for keeping 
ship not purchased by feebleness of limb, and young men by themselves, too often to their dis- 
a good constitution, indebted for its robustness | advantage. Not only the establishments known 
to better sport than robbing hen-roosts or giving | as clubs, and some of which are wholly reputa- 
bloody —_ “ | ble, but many establishments not thus Aya 
We need not enter into the private history | and bearing very innocent names, would swe 
of college life, or say what hosts of trials and | the list. The engine-houses sometimes fan 
temptations every collegian must conquer i worse fires than those which their brave cham- 
subdue, for comparatively a small class of our! pions extinguish; and we have heard of little 
youth enter college; and, moreover, it is the lot | coteries of youth in cities and villages hiring 
of the great multitude of our sons who are in rooms (each coterie for its own uses) in order to 
stores - ner ne CI to _ — to | have 9 — a —-_ liquors = 
many of the same dangers as beset such stu-| parental rule and feminine delicacy do not al- 
dents, so that it is best to say a word especially | low under the household roof. The examina- 
of those who are in training for business. The} tion of such errors would bring new blessings 
life of clerks and young salesmen in our cities is | upon the Mercantile Library, and other like 
a curious and unwritten chapter of our Ameri-| associations, that band young men together for 
can life, and few volumes would be more in-| their good, and call them from their homes for 
structive than a catalogue of the hundred thou- | @ season, only to send them back better sons, 
sand youth in this city who are under some form | brothers, andlovers. We are in advance of our 
of business training, and looking forward to a| subject, we are aware, in these remarks, since 
a of ee - a a | we have been ao more with the eee 
e sometimes pathetically and sometimes repuls- | an renti i s than with their 
ively eeahiine to know how much onan aaldnes si eet: ° 
g SS Ca . 
tion these young men receive for their labor or| At school, however, and often long before the 
attendance, and how much money they spend | youth enters his teens, the second crisis of his 
yearly, and for what purposes. The account| career casts its ominous shadow before, and the 
would vary from touching instances of self-sac-| American boy is called to think, perhaps to de- 
rificing frugality to monstrous cases of prodi- | cide, upon the business that he shall pursue. 
gality, fraud, and dissipation. : How poor boys | Here is a great and fearful question, and one 
live, and how rich boys live, it would be well | that, in some respects, is becoming more embar- 
for us to know—well for us also to see that poor | rassing in the changes of fortune and the rev- 
boys, or so regarded, mysteriously spend some- | olutions in social ideas. The old idea was that 
times more money than the sons of our merchant a boy should, if there were no reason for the 
princes. . It would be important to ascertain contrary course, follow his father’s calling, and 
whether it is not true that, as a general rule, the | be farmer, mechanic, merchant, lawyer, or what 
young men of our cities are very exacting in| not, according to the paternal precedent. : But 
their experfses, and if the cost of keeping a| now the tendency is quite otherwise, and it is the 
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general disposition of our young people to press 
upward (as they consider it) into the occupa- 
tions that demand the least manual labor, and 
seem to oiier the greatest prestige of what is 
called gentility. The consequence is, that farm- 
ing and the mechanic arts have lost much of 
their old attractiveness to the sons of farmers 
and mechanics, and the ranks of trade and the 
professions are overstocked with aspirants. The 
number of youth in our cities who are seeking 
some kind of employment that allows them to 
have a delicate hand, and wear kid gloves and 
polished boots, is enormous, and furnishes a 
fearful number of recruits to the army of vice 
and crime. What the cause of the disinclina- 
tion to the manual arts is, it is not always easy to 
say; and certainly, in the nature of things, there 
is far more demand for intellect, and far more 
exercise of manly power, in tilling the soil or 
building houses and ships than in selling silks 
or calicoes behind the counter. It would be a 
great gain if ten thousand clerks could at once 
go into the fields and work-shops, where they 
are wanted, and leave their places to ten thou- 
sand young women, who have nothing to do but 
to make their poor fingers the hopeless rivals of 
the sewing-machine, and to anticipate the un- 
certain time when some young man, not yet 
able to pay for his own board and clothes, shall 
venture upon the enterprise of taking a wife less 
thrifty than himself. It is partly from the false 
feminine notions of gentility that much of the 
rising aversion to manual labor springs, and 
much harm comes from the frequent preference 
of the dainty swain of the counter over the far 
abler worker at the plow or plane by sentiment- 
al maidens, who have siudied out their ideas of 
the gentleman from trashy novels and not from 
the good old Bible and its noble standard of the 
gentle heart. 

It would be very interesting and instructive 
if we could have a census of the boys who annu- 
ally leave the public schools, with a full state- 
ment of their purposes for the future. It would 
be found, we think, far more illustrative of vain 
ambition than of republican industry and sim- 
plicity. It might appear that, with all our the- 
oretic assertion of the dignity of labor, nowhere 
on earth are the sons of the laboring classes so 
desirous of escaping their fathers’ lot as here, and 
nowhere are there so many aspirants for dainty 
gentility as here. Undoubtedly the changes 
that have lately taken place in the position of 
labor has had much to do with the tendency to 
overcrowd trade and the professions. Hosts of 
foreigners now throng our work-shops, and un- 
derbid natives in prices, and often scandalize 
them by profligacy. But the same inundation 
threatens many forms of trade. In many towns 
and cities the retail business is fast falling into 
the hands of foreigners, and the number of Irish 
and German grocers is becoming enormous, 
while many branches of dry-goods traflic are in 
the hands of Jews. We believe that any prac- 
tical man who will compare the promise of trade 
now with its promise thirty or forty years ago, 





can give a picture as startling as true of the 
present trials of all young aspirants to fortune 
as compared with the trials of the old times. 
There is always, of course, an opening for sa- 
gacity and energy, but with the increase of 
facilities the difficulties of success have also in- 
creased; and the young American who starts in 
the race of fortune with the fond dream of a 
golden goal, finds himself between two sets of 
rivals, one of whom snatch after the small prizes 
and the other after the high prizes. He finds 
the retail business crowded with a host of for- 
eigners, who can live on next to nothing and 
undersell fair competitors; and, on the other 
hand, the strong-holds of wholesale traffic are 
held by mighty monopolists, who are as formi- 
dable from their marble or iron warehouses, to 
aspirants without friends or fortune, as the Mal- 
akoff, with its guns and soldiery, would be to a 
squad of assailants without guns or intrench- 
ments to back them in their advance. 

With the increase in the difficulties of doing 
a successful business there is no corresponding 
diminution in the demands of living—surely no 
corresponding increase in the social alleviations 
of ill success. Society is constantly becoming 
more exacting, and he is a bold man who dares 
to begin a moderate business with the habits 
of household simplicity that were thought fifty 
years ago not unworthy the family of a prosper- 
ous merchant and a distinguished lawyer. Here 
comes in a potent element in the welfare of our 
sons—the present condition of household life, 
and the standard of expectation among those 
who are to be their wives, if any wives they are 
to have. It is a very serious question whom our 
son shall marry, and it is a serious question to 
him even if he never marries at all; for, as our 
nature is constituted, a young man thinks much 
of pleasing his female friends, and his standard 
of manly conduct and independent position is 
largely decided by the reigning feminine code 
of expectation. Now there are certainly very 
grave difficulties in reconciling the average 
promise of any moderate business with the av- 
erage standard of household expenditure; and 
the question which Mr. Punch jocularly dis- 
cusses, ‘‘Can a man marry on three hundred 
pounds a year ?” is with many of our young men 
far frgm a joking matter. Many families, in- 
deed, do live on less than three hundred pounds 
a year in America, and many must live on three 
hundred dollars a year, if they live at all. But 
the cases of frugal living most frequently ad- 
duced among people of comfortable homes are 
from country life, where many articles that cost 
high in the city are regarded as costing no more 
than air and water, being treated almost as much 
like gifts of nature. Let a fair money price be 
set to the potatoes, corn, milk, eggs, apples, pork, 
etc., consumed by the plain farmer, and his out- 
lay thus estimated rises into figures somewhat 
formidable. But take the most modest stand- 
ard of city gentility as our guide, and Mr. 
Punch’s three hundred pounds sink into insig- 
nificance. No man ought to pay more than one 
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quarter of his income for rent; and what kind 
of a house will one quarter of fifteen hundred 
dollars procure in a city like ours? Nay, how 
hard it is to procure, for thrice three hundred 
dollars, a house with what are called the mod- 
ern conveniences! Then there is the matter of 
servants; and the most moderate standard of 
gentility in our towns insists upon having at 
least one servant, while our city habits pre- 
scribe from two to five or six servants, the stand- 
ard number being three in well-to-do families. 
We are willing to astonish the more luxurious 
portion of our readers by confessing at once that 
we write more for the common lot than for the 
favored few, aud that the boys for whose future 
we are most solicitous are those who are in our 
public schools, and who represent the average 
condition of the American people. Of our mill- 
ions of school-boys, thousands are destined to 
fame or fortune; but such is not the general 
lot, and not only the largest but the most im- 
portant class can not be expected to rise above 
the necessity of frugal living, while in the out- 
set the greater proportion of the few who rise to 
wealth are obliged to practice great frugality. 
We may consider it, then, the almost universal 
condition of our sons that they ought to begin 
life in a very modest way, and if they marry as 
early as the best wisdom and morality dictate 
they must at once put down their foot against 
the prevalent social ostentation. The first years 
of married life do much to decide the whole fu- 
ture of the family ; and if a man finds himself 
committed to a style of expenditure beyond his 
means he is embarrassed, and enfeebled, and 
dispirited at the very time when he ought to be 
gaining courage, health, and means for the so- 
ber years that are coming. Here, surely, is a 
most vital point in the welfare of our sons—the 
need of such an adjustment of our household 
habits as to bring a reasonably early marriage 
within the mark of moderate expenditure. The 
boarding-house and the hotel are the too ready 
resort in this need; but while their frugality to 
the purse is more than doubtful, their waste of 
heart and mind is beyond all question, and our 
American life is often wounded to the vitals by 
the consequent breaking down of domestic qui- 
etude, privacy, and industry. The true anti- 
dote must be found in simpler and more repub- 
lican methods of housekeeping, that shall secure 
due comfort and refinement without wreck of 
health and competence. Neat homes for small 
families are the very first want in our towns and 
cities; and with their rise we need the growth, 
especially on the part of our young women, of 
more reasonable notions of social respectability. 
As society now is, our young women form their 
standard of expectation upon exceptional cases ; 
and even if they do not expect to have decided- 
ly rich husbands, they are not content to look 
forward to the moderate income that most kinds 
of regular industry bring. A little plain fig- 
uring might, perhaps, be of great use to the 
thousands of taper-fingered, narrow-chested, 
lily-cheeked girls who have selected their kus- 
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bands from the pages of trashy novels, and re- 
signed—at least, in their dreams—their maiden 
liberty to some dashing Alphonso for a villa, a 
carriage, and all the attendant elegances. Per- 
haps those who are themselves penniless are 
sometimes most exacting of fortune, and least 
disposed to prolong the hard livelihood which 
they by experience know too well. Plain figures 
from the arithmetic might be more suggestive 
than the tropes of romance. The simplest state- 
ments of the average yield of industrious labor 
and enterprise would astonish many of our ambi- 
tious republican maidens, and their often more 
ambitious mammas, more than the trumpet of 
judgment, and it would be seen that the stand- 
ard of dependence is generally based upon ex- 
ceptional luck, and not upon regular industry. 
Begin with the returns of common labor, which 
gives the unit from which calculation should 
start. A hard-working man, not master of a 
regular trade, is highly favored, either in city 
or country, if he earns, on an average of work- 
ing days, a dollar a day, or three hundred dol- 
lars a year; while an accomplished mechanic, 
not master of a shop, is favored if he gains half 
a dollar a day more, or four hundred and fifty 
dollars a year, throughout all times and all 
weather. A capable clerk can not expect dur- 
ing his first years of service much more; and 
probably an offer of five hundred dollars salary 
would bring at this time more candidates for a 
tolerable clerkship, demanding considerable gifts 
of address and penmanship, than the advertiser 
could examine in a week. The smaller kinds 
of retail business yield very scanty incomes— 
and these, too, are very precarious, especially in 
the dry-goods trade; so that while they tempt 
showy tastes they impose very close limitations 
of expense. The professions that require scho- 
lastic education offer a few pecuniary prizes, but 
present a very low average reward. A good 
teacher is highly favored who is sure of Mr. 
Punch’s three hundred pounds a year; and in 
the country towns half that sum is often eager- 
ly welcomed. Lawyers and doctors do not gen- 
erally at first earn their bread and rent, and 
must trust to some collateral resources from 
parents or wives, or teaching or writing, to keep 
soul and body together. Our clergy in the coun- 
try towns do not average more than six hundred 
dollars a year; and the few who, in cities, have 
salaries of four, five, or even six thousand dollars, 
are burdened by a rate of conventional expendi- 
ture that keeps them often without a dollar of 
surplus. Leaving out of account a very few law- 
yers, and still fewer physicians, the only class 
of men who can expect large incomes from their 
business are successful merchants; and it is to 
them that we may justly ascribe the origin of 
the prevalent standard of social ostentation. 
Our successful merchants are our millionaires, 
or else those who expend the income of millions 
of dollars without any corresponding capital. 
The latter, probably, have done more than any 
other class to corrupt our republican principles, 
and our most frequent and dangerous prodigal- 
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ity may be ascribed to the great number of mer- 
chants who are doing a large business mainly 
on credit, and who regulate their expenses upon 
the standard of their most lucrative years. 
They do not mean to be extravagant or dishon- 
est—for we regard our merchants as generally 
quite honorable in their purposes—but they are 
too often under a fatal hallucination by mistak- 
ing the exception for the rule, and learning 
their sad error in the fatal years of revulsion 
and shipwreck. The great majority of businesses 
can claim but very moderate gains in the aver- 
age balances of a twenty years’ operation ; and 
he may be set down as a very fortunate man, in 
any business, who for twenty years supports his 
family modestly, educates his children well, pays 
his debts, and lays up a thousand dollars year- 
ly. Such a moderate accumulation may, to 
many, seem contemptible, but there are thou- 
sands who have called it contemptible who 
would think themselves vastly favored now if 
they could pay their debts and call a single 
thousand dollars their own. 

The sober truth is that we are wrong in our 
whole standard of social expectation, and that 
we ought to open our eyes to the simple facts, 
and train our sons to adjust their methods by 
the rule and not by the exception. We are 
well aware that young blood does not relish re- 
straint, and that it is far harder to stop a fast 
youth from running the wrong way than it is to 
push him forward in the right way. It is pre- 
cisely for this very reason that we hope for a 
better day for our Young America, whether it 
walks in petticoats or pantaloons. We do not 
believe much in mere negations, and young 
people are not much bettered by being scolded 
and kept down. The way to improve them is 
to carry the war into the enemy’s country, and 
enlist the warmth of young blood in the bold 
and aggressive affirmation of the true republic- 
an principles in their sober sense, honest fru- 
gality, stout industry, and manly independence. 
We hope to see the true Young America rising 
from our schools, homes, and churches, and sup- 
planting the hideous caricatures that now so oft- 
en pass for the real likeness. We hope to see 
hosts of young men among us who are more 
proud of frugal habits sustained by honest and 
intelligent labor, than of prodigality pampered 
by gambling, adventure, or enslaving debt. 
We hope to see hosts of young women who are 
more eager to be wives of worthy young fellows 
whom they can love and help on in the world 
by good economy and womanly affectionateness 
than to sell themselves to churlishness or de- 
crepitude, and sacrifice heart and soul to lux- 
ury and pretension. The education that shall 
train such young men and young women will 
be quite startling to our regiments of street and 
parlor gentry who pride themselves on their el- 
egance and uselessness; but it will be found in 
the end that the best refinement, as well as the 
best sense, is with the new movement, and true 
taste will rise as vulgar ostentation and laziness 
fall. ‘ We look anxiously for the coming of this 





better time—and its coming will inaugurate a 
new day for our sons, by giving them the true 
motive for their work and the true companion- 
ship for their household. Our America has 
many questions to settle, but none is more im- 
portant than this: When shall our sons seek 
the true honor in the best usefulness, and when 
shall the power of woman help them in the 
seeking? We might choose many samples of 
American skill and enterprise to prove our pro- 
gress in civilization, but the best proof must be 
the best specimen of our standard American 
life. The fastest ship, the best reaping-ma- 
chine, the most perfect photograph, the most 
deadly revolver, or the most voluble Congress- 
man, would be poor trifles to send to some great 
World's Fair compared with the model republic- 
an home in which a worthy youth and maiden 
from our public schools have mated hearts and 
hands, and found all the substantial blessings 
of life, with Heaven’s smile, in the reward of 
patient and honorable industry, whether more 
or less than three hundred pounds a year. 





ESTHER BENNET’S LOVE AND HATE. 
“1 ISS BENNET, allow me to introduce my 
nephew, Mr. Grant.” 

Esther Bennet and Philip Grant looked into 
each other’s eyes. 

She was very unlovely in looks. Her face 
was strikingly plain, without one ray of beauty 
to lighten it up. It was a pale, sallow face, 
thin, and with large, black eyes, fierce, burn- 
ing, without the softness we like to see in a 
woman’s eye. The forehead was low, the hair 
black and coarse, the mouth not small, the lips 
almost colorless. There was no tender light in 
the eyes, no winning smile about the mouth to 
make one forget she was not beautiful. But 
there was a painful expression about the com- 
pressed lips, a contraction of the brow, a rest- 
less impatience in the eyes, showing that she 
suffered, had suffered much, and yet was not 
softened and made better by the pain. 

Philip Grant was a handsome man. _ I think 
any one would have called him so, even one 
who disliked the cold, hard look of the blue 
eye, and the sensual expression of the full, red 
lip. The hair, of a light chestnut shade, was 
wavy and luxuriant, clustering around a high, 
white brow; the eyes of a deep blue; and these, 
with his regular features, the dainty mustache 
upon his curling upper Jip, a fine figure, small, 
well-shaped hand and foot, made him what the 
world calls a handsome man. 

And so the two looked at each other for the 
first time. Esther Bennet, poor, unattractive 
in face and form, with no power to charm oth- 
ers to love her, and Philip Grant, the rich, hand- 
some, graceful man, whose dark eyes were now 
searching her plain face. 

For a moment they stood silent in those bright- 
ly-lighted, crowded rooms, where the gayest and 
merriest of Mrs. Leyton’s friends were gathered 
at her invitation. Esther was looking, in her 
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quick, impatient way, at the one before her, as 
she thought, ‘‘ Why is he here? I can not talk 
to him. I wish they had not brought him to 
me. I will talk tonoone. Iwas only invited 
as a deed of charity.” He was looking into her 
eyes very quietly, with a scarcely defined smile 
curling his lip, as he thought, ‘‘I am reading 
you, Miss Bennet. You will be a curious study, 
and I will while away my leisure hours in pur- 
suing it.” , 

At length Esther spoke, while her hands 
clasped each other nervously : 

**T do not know why your aunt brought you 
to me, Mr. Grant. I am not well to-night, am 
very stupid, and can not talk.” 

‘*T asked her to bring me, Miss Bennet,” he 
said, quietly. 

Esther looked at him with a puzzled expres- 
sion. He went on: 

**T had grown so weary of listening to this 
insipid small talk, and I looked around for a 
face which promised me something better. 
Yours did so.” 

**You are mistaken,” Esther said, quickly, 
and with an impatient wave of her hand. ‘I 
can not talk to you.” 

*¢ Allow me to judge of that, Miss Bennet. 
And now let us talk of something else. Shall 
we walk to that window, where there is just 
enough moonlight stealing in to make us for- 
get the gayety and gaslight, and have a quiet 
talk ?” 

She took his proffered arm, and their ‘*‘ quiet 
talk” grew eager and earnest as they stood to- 
gether in the moonlight. And Esther Bennet 
left the room that night feeling that at length 
she had found a spirit in unison with her own; 
for Philip Grant, with his ready insight into 
character, had easily read thoughts she had 
never dared express, and led her on to speak 
of them, looking sympathy with his dark eyes 
as she talked, answering her in low, earnest 
tones, till her whole heart thanked him. 

Day after day went by, and Esther met Philip 
Grant again and again, and her heart went, frag- 
ment by fragment, into his possession. She loved 
him—loved with all the passionate earnestness 
of her fierce, ungoverned nature. Weak and 
sickly from childhood, she had always been a 
sufferer. An orphan, with but a small amount 
of money left by her parents for her support; 
friendless and almost unknown, she had grown 
up neglected, misanthropical, and unhappy. 
Now a whole age of happiness seemed to lie 
glowing before her, as she listened to the low- 
breathed words of Philip Grant, and looked into 
his love-lit eyes. She lived but in the intense 
love which burned in her heart; it was her 
breath, her life. She worshiped, and would 
have no God save the one she now knelt to. 

Philip came daily to see her, and she was al- 
ways happy. So dark had been her life hith- 
erto that this brightness almost dazzled her un- 
accustomed eyes. And one evening, as she sat 
by Philip’s side, he took her willing hands in 
his, and, looking down into her face, said - 





‘*Esther, do you love me?” 

She spoke ‘no answer to that low, earnest voice, 
but her love, her passionate woman’s love, shone 
in her eyes, lighted up her plain face till it was 
as the face of an angel, so radiant, glorified, and 
he drew her to his heart, and they were very 
still. 

That night Esther stood alone in her little 
dreary room, and, with hands clasped tightly 
over her fast-beating heart to still its throbbing, 
she thought of the glorious future before her. 

** He is mine, mine!” she said. ‘*No power 
on earth can take him from me. His lips have 
pressed my forehead, his arms have clasped me 
to his heart. Philip, my noble, beautiful Phil- 
ip! God bless him!” Yes, she said ‘*God 
bless him!” but in her heart she acknowledged 
no other God than Philip Grant. 

The bright summer days went by, the chilly 
autumn came on, but still it was mid-summer 
in Esther Bennet’s heart. 

“Tt seems strange, strange,” she said to Phil- 
ip, one day, ‘‘that I should be so very happy. 
I never thought to be.” 

“‘ And are you so happy?” he asked. 

She looked up into his face—her eyes were 
full of eager joy, her lips tremuleus with ex- 
ceeding happiness, as she said, “‘God keep you 
always as happy as I am now!” 

He stooped and kissed her forehead, and, as 
he did so, she said, suddenly, 

** Why do you love me, Philip? Ican not 
understand it. I have no beauty, no grace, no 
winning ways. Why do you love me?” 

** Not for your beauty, Esther,” he said, with 
an amused smile which she did not see. ‘I 
think [love you because of your loving. There 
are few who can love as you do—with such pas- 
sion and fervor. I like such worshiping, self- 
forgetting love ;” and his eye flashed. 

She cared not that he loved her only for her 
love of him, but said, eagerly, “‘ You do not 
know all my love, Philip. You can never 
know it all.” 

And then she poured forth eager, burning 
words—her eyes flashing, her bosom heaving, 
her thin hands trembling, as she told her love. 

But the winter came at last. 

The snow was falling quietly one chilly even- 
ing, when Philip Grant came to Esther’s home. 
She met him at the door, drew him in from the 
cold snow to a bright room filled with the ruddy 
glow of a cheerful fire, and drawing the largest, 
easiest chair near the hearth, she made him sit 
in it, while she stood by his side looking proud- 
ly down upon him. 

The snow had silvered his hair, and she was 
brushing it away, her fingers nestling lovingly 
among his fair locks, when he said, 

‘* Esther, I am going away to-morrow.” 

She started, and said, ‘‘Going away! When 
will you come back to me ?” 

For a minute he was silent, while their eyes 
rested on each other’s; then he said, firmly, 
‘¢ Never.” 

She bent over him and looked into his face. 
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It was very calm. He looked into the fire, and | _‘* Why did you not come to me yesterday, Philip, dar- 


° * . al +4 3+ | ling? I watched all day for you, and was very lonely and 
play - ~ =~ hy watch-chain. What did it sad without you. Then I thought you might be ill, and 
mean : ys 0: er. 4 I grew so frightened and anxious. Oh, Philip, what 
‘*¢ Esther,” he said, in cold, measured tones, | should I do were any thing to take you away from me? 


“you have been very happy with me. We}! was = = 7 I found _ to love; but now I never 
a ther fi S. remember that I am an orphan and poor, for you are 
— — happy _ . - < — day - = more than allthe world to me. Sometimes I am so hap- 
must not expect too much happiness i thls | py in your love that I think I know just how the angels 
world. We must separate now, and you must | in heaven feel. Philip, Philip, I love to write or speak 
look at it reasonably.” And then he went on | your name, and my heart says it all day long. Do come 
to say in substance, ‘“‘You can not expect me to me—I am so lonesome! I know I am not worthy of 
: fr tal ° . | your love—I am such a child; but I love you, Philip. 
to marry one as poor, as far below me 1N poSi~ | No one can love more thaa I do. It would kill another 
tion, as yourself. Your good sense will tell |—so much love. Good-by,my Philip. Come very soon 
you itis impossible. Of course you have never | to your loving little Nia.” 
dreamed, when we have talked together of our} Esther laid down the paper, and the tears 
love, that you could be my wife. That were | which she would not shed for herself gathered 
absurd. I know that you are not the one to| in hereyes as she murmured, * Poor little one! 
pain me by tears or idle entreaties. You will Poor child!” Then suddenly starting up, she 
hate me as fiercely as you have loved; but, for | said, *“*T must go to her; I know where she 
the sake of that love, you will not harm me by | lives; I have heard him speak of her. I must 
word or act. No—don’t interrupt me yet. I/ go to the child!” 
dislike scenes. I have just had one, and beg| Ten minutes more and her tall figure was 
you not to force me into another. Yes, I will| gliding over the snow through the cold and 
tell you what it was. It was with a little friend | darkness. Heedless of the wintry blast which 
of mine, who has honored me with her love and | rudely tossed the heavy masses of hair from her 
does not fancy my throwing it away. She is | cold brow, heedless of the snow which fell fast 
very different from you. I loved her for her| over her face and form she hastened away. 
beauty, you for your love of me—your passion, | Like one in a dream she moved on, unmindful 
your fervor. Here is a note she sent me but | of all around her, and heeding not the tempest 
yesterday, which will show you that you do not without, while the storm raged within. At 
suffer alone; for suffer I suppose you will, both | length she paused at the door of a house and 
of you. But it can not be otherwise, Esther. | rang the bell. 
The whole story is summed up briefly. To-| ‘Is Miss Nina Evarts in?” she asked of 
morrow I leave this city, and in one week more | the servant who opened the door. The aristo- 
I am to marry. Give me your good wishes, | cratic waiter gave a contemptuous glance at her 
and remember the past few weeks only as a/ shivering form, as he motioned her into the 
bright dream, and me as the one who made it | hall, and, leaving her standing there, disap- 
so bright.” | peared. 
He paused, and looked up for a reply. Es-| There Esther stood, her head bowed, eyes 
ther’s face was as white as the snow which was | bent on the floor with the same dreamy look 
falling out of doors, and her lips were pale and | which had been in them since she left her home. 








bloodless as they spoke the words, |Many minutes passed away and she did not 
‘*Yes, I will remember you, Philip Grant, | move till the waiter reappeared with the mes- 
and God will remember you too.” | sage, ‘* Miss Evarts sees no one this evening.” 


He cowered before the look in her flashing; ‘‘But I must see her,” Esther cried, in her 
eye, before the solemn tones of her voice. quick, impatient way. ‘‘ Here, give her this,” 
There was no scene. He went silently away, | and hastily writing upon a card the words: 
without one more word. Thus they parted. “I must speak to you of Philip Grant. 

Esther Bennet was alone—alone with her | “Ester BENNET.” 
great sorrow. For a minute she stood, pale | She gave it to the servant, who went away 
and motionless as a statue; then her eye fell | with it, leaving her again in the cold hall. He 
upon the vacant chair where he had just been | returned with a message from Miss Evarts, ask- 
sitting, and a low, wild wail burst from her white | ing her to come to her room. She followed up 
lips. But she hushed it back, and was silent | three flights of stairs to the door of a small 
again, as she took from a chain around her neck | room. Tapping gently, a low voice said, ‘‘ Come 
a small gold locket. She opened it, and Philip | in,” and Esther entered. On a bed lay Nina 
Grant’s calm, cold face looked up at her, while | Evarts, a fair young girl, seemingly of some 
a lock of his fair hair shone in the fire-light upon | seventeen years. Her white face with its large 
the other side. Not one look of sorrowful re- | blue eyes looked out from a mass of soft brown 
gret softened Esther’s stern face as she gazed at | hair, with a wistful, sorrowing look, while around 
these mementos of a dead hope. Not a sound | the small mouth trembled an eager, half hope- 
escaped her compressed lips as she dropped the | ful expression as she lifted her head from the 
shining locket upon the glowing fire. Then | pillow and cried, “Quick, tell me, have you 


her eye fell upon the note which Philip had| any message from Philip? Was he only in 
left for her perusal, and she calmly took it up. | sport when he talked so cruelly? Will he come 
It was written in a fair girlish hand, and ran | back to me?” 

thus : As she eagerly asked these questions, her 
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lips quivering, her blue eyes searching the dark 
face before her, Esther’s eyes filled with tears. 
She came forward, and kneeling at the bedside, 
took the child’s small, white hands in her own, 
and said, ‘‘God help you, my child! I have no 
message from Philip Grant.” 

The sad face hid itself upon the pillow again, 
and a low, moaning cry escaped from the lips. 
Esther gently put back the brown curls that fell 
around the young girl’s face and said, ‘‘ My poor 
child, will it help you to know that another is 
suffering as you are now; that Philip Grant has 
crushed another heart, that another woman has 
awakened from a bright dream to a dark, cold, 
bitter reality? Nina, I loved Philip Grant, and 
he has left me forever!” 

Her head dropped upon the pillow by the 
side of the child’s, and her dark hair mingled 
with Nina’s soft brown curls. An arm stole 
around her neck, and a sad, sweet voice mur- 
mured, ‘‘I am very sorry, I am so miserable 
myself, but I can be sorry for you. Iam glad 
you came to me. I was all, all alone, and I 
was praying to die. Was it wrong?” 

**Don’t ask me,” Esther cried, quickly; ‘‘ Z 
am not the one to tell you of such things, but I 
wanted to comfort you, little one.” 

Then Nina, lying quietly in the clasping arms 
of one who but an hour ago was a stranger to her, 
told the sad, simple story of her wasted love. 

She was an orphan, her parents had died one 
year before this time, and she who had always 
been petted and cared for tenderly was left 
poor and friendless in this pitiless world. What 
should she do? Towhom gofor shelter and aid? 

Then she bethought herself of her musical 
talents and education, and sought a situation 
as teacher. She found one in the family of a 
wealthy gentleman whose little girls she was to 
instruct for a very small salary. Here she met 
Philip Grant. His tender, pitying glances, his 
kindly winning words, led the sad-hearted child 
to love him. He was her one friend, the only 
being in all the world who seemed to care for 
her, and she recklessly poured out her whole 
wealth of love at his feet. 

‘* And now he has gone,” she said, looking 
piteously up into Esther's face. ‘* He will never 
come back to me. He came to-night and told 
me so, and spoke such cruel, cruel words. He 
told me that my pretty face would make men 
love me, and so I need not care for his going 
away. Then he kissed my forehead, lips, and 
eyes, again and again, and when I nestled closer 
to him, thinking he was yet mine, he said, 
‘Beauty to kiss, but wealth to wed!’ and, 
laughing, went away. I feel his kisses now, his 
dear kisses. Oh, Esther, I love him!” 

‘Love him!” and Esther looked sternly at 
her. ‘Love the man who has cursed our lives!” 

The frightened girl shrank away, murmur- 
ing, ‘‘I can not help it.” 

**You must,” said Esther, ‘‘ you must forget 
him. He is dead tous now. Put away every 
thought of him from your heart. Where are 
his letters, his gifts?” 





Nina drew from her bosoin a small package. 
** Here,” she said, mournfully, ‘‘here against 
my heart they have been lying.” 

Esther opened the paper. <A few brief notes 
in his well-known hand, and a lock of golden 
brown hair lay within. 

“They must be burned,” said Esther, firmly. 
**You do not care for them now.” 

** All, all?” sighed Nina, sadly; ‘‘ must I 
never think of him ?” 

** Never,” said the firm, solemn voice; “ never 
till in your heart is left no trace of love for him.” 

‘* Burn them, I am willing,” said the child. 

Esther laid, one by one, the letters upon the 
glowing coals of the fire; but when she lifted 
the tress of hair, Nina sprang forward and caught 
it from her. 

**No, no!” she sobbed out, pressing it to her 
lips; ‘‘not that—it is his own hair, I cut it my- 
self from his head. Oh, Philip, Philip!” 

Thus moaning out her grief she lay with the 
shining curl clasped tightly in her small fingers. 

Esther looked at the child with a half con- 
temptuous smile, which soon softened into a 
pitying one as she drew the weeping girl to her 
bosom, saying, gently, 

“You may keep the hair, Nina, though I can 
not understand your cherishing the gifts of one 
who has wronged you so bitterly.” 

“You are different from me. I feel that you 
are,” said Nina, looking timidly up at Esther. 
*¢ J can not live without loving. Ihave always 
had some one to love.” 

“And J,” said Esther, bitterly, ‘‘ have loved 
but one in all my life; but not one has loved 
me. Has God been just in this?” 

Nina nestled closer in the sheltering arms, 
and whispered, ‘‘ Esther, Esther! love me. We 
are sisters now; thishas made usso. Take me 
away with you; don’tleaveme. You are stron- 
ger than I.” 

**Yes,” Esther said, “I am very strong now, 
very strong;” and she pressed Nina’s little hand 
till the girl shrank from the pain. ‘*Ah! did 
I hurt you, little one? Forgive me. Yes, you 
may come with me, child. Let us go away to- 
gether, far away from this weary, weary city. 
And may God, if there is a God, lead us aright!” 

a * * * ~ * 

The wind is howling wildly around a little 
cottage in the bleakest part of New England. 
It rattles the casements and moans mournfully 
at the doors and windows, wailing and groaning, 
laughing wildly, and shrieking madly in the ears 
of the inmates of the cottage. There are but 
two in the house, and these are sitting before a 
brightly burning fire, their fingers busied with 
sewing, while they talk quietly together. 

They are very unlike, these two. One, a tall, 
gaunt woman, with threads of silver in her black 
hair, with lines of care upon her low forehead 
and around her mouth with its thin, pale lips. 
Her large, black eyes are fiery and restless, her 
face stern and gloomy. The other is scarcely 
more than a girl, whose bright beauty contrasts 
strangely with the one beside her. Her soft 
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brown hair, brushed plainly back from her high 
white forehead and blue-veined temples, her 
silken-lashed blue eyes with their tender dreami- 
ness, her cheek with its faint rose-tint, and her 
small crimson-lipped mouth, all so different from 
the strange, dark, care-worn woman. 

** How the wind blows!” said the younger, 
looking up from her work. ‘I do not like to 
hear it. It makes me remember all the sorrow- 
ful things in my past life, and the bright ones 
are forgotten.” 

** J like the wind,” said the other; ‘it brings 
me no sorrowful memories, for they are always 
with me. God will not let me forget trouble; 
it is alwaysaround me. Ah! the merciful God 
they call him.” 

**Don’t, don’t, Esther,” said the girl, laying 
her hand on the arm of her companion. ‘I’m 
sure it is not right to talk so. And you are not 
happy ?” she said, inquiringly, stealing a pity- 
ing glance at the woman’s dark, stern face. 

“Happy! Oh child, do not talk to me of 
happiness; do not question me of myself. How 
can you, a baby, understand my heart?” 

** But, Esther,” pleaded the girl’s low voice, 
‘¢ you never talked so before ; you never told me 
you were so unhappy.” 

“ Well, child, do not think of my words; they 
are idle ones. If you are happy, I am.” 

**Yes, I am happy, quite happy,” said the 
girl, ‘‘ and you have made me so, Esther; helped 
me to forget.” 

“‘ Well, well, Nina! do not talk to me now, 
I am tired;” and Esther’s head sank upon her 
hands. 

For a long time they sat thus, Nina’s busy 
little fingers flying nimbly as she bent over her 
work, Esther wrapped in gloomy silence. 

Suddenly there rang out upon the air a shriek, 
a wild cry of anguish and terror. Even the 
wind hushed its tumult, held its breath to listen 
to that terrible cry. Nina started up, her face 
blanched by fear. Esther lifted her stony, un- 
moved face from her hands, and both said in 
low tones, ‘“‘ The bridge!” 

Again came that shriek, and Esther cried, 
*¢ Quick, child, we must go to the rescue! Un- 
bar the door! run to Farmer Lee’s for assist- 
ance while I go to the river.” 

One minute more, and her tall, dark figure 
was on the river’s bank. Her fears were real- 
ized. The stream, swollen by recent rains, had 
carried away the bridge, and a rider attempting 
to cross it was precipitated into the dark waters 
with which he was now struggling. 

** Courage!” rang out her loud, clear voice ; 
“we will save you yet.” But a wild gurgling 
cry was her only answer. The seconds seemed 
hours till Nina’s slight figure came flying down 
the hill, followed by the strong men from Lee’s. 
The drowning man was saved from the hungry 
waters and borne insensible up the bank. ‘‘’‘To 
our house!” cried Esther, and there was some- 
thing so strange in her hollow voice that Nina 
sprang to her side and asked, hurriedly, ‘‘ What 
is it, Esther?” 





The woman laid her hand heavily upon the 
girl’s shoulder, and whispered, ‘‘ We have saved 
his life, our curse!” Nina shrank back and 
looked fearfully at Esther. ‘‘ You are ill,” she 
said; ‘‘ you know not what you say. How, in 
this storm and darkness, can you know this 
stranger for Philip Grant?” 

‘* Ah, child, I loved him once,” she said, and 
hurriedly went into the house. 

The stranger was brought in and laid upon a 
bed, and then by the fire-light Nina Evarts knew 
the fair hair, the lofty brow of Philip Grant. 

“Leave us!” Esther said to the men who 
stood awaiting her orders. ‘‘One of you go in 
haste for the doctor; we will take care of the 
man till he come.” 

And now, after five years of waiting, Philip 
and Esther, Philip and Nina, have met again. 

The two women whom love of him had made 
wretched heeded not each other now, but each, 
claiming him she had loved for her own, gazed 
into that still, white face. The eyelids lay over 
the blue eyes which had once looked love into 
theirs; the brown hair with which their fingers 
had once toyed lay in wet masses over the brow, 
and blood oozed slowly from a wound upon his 
temple. It was Esther who, with face as white 
as that of the dying man, bent over him and 
bound up the ghastly wound, gently lifting the 
heavy curls from his forehead. But Nina knelt 
by his side, her small fingers clasping his cold 
hand, and her white lips pressed upon it as she 
murmured the word so loved of old, ‘‘ Philip, 
Philip!” The physician arrived. He exam- 
ined his patient, and shook his head gravely. 
‘¢ He can not live,” he said; “this blow on the 
temple alone would have killed him.” 

Esther heard him calmly, quietly received di- 
rections as to what she should do, and minis- 
tered with untrembling hands to the sufferer’s 
wants. Nina still crouched on the floor, unseen 
in the darkness, sobbing quietly. 

The physician has gone, and quiet again reigns 
in the little cottage. On one side of the bed, 
with its pale, still occupant, sits Esther Bennet, 
quiet and statue-like, gazing unmoved on Philip 
Grant’s face, no softened look yet in her fiery 
eye, no tenderness-about the hard, stern mouth. 
On the other side kneels Nina, her fair face wet 
with tears, her blue eyes dimmed, her pale lips 
quivering and anon murmuring the old strain 
they knew so well, ‘‘ Philip, my Philip!” Her 
whole aspect seems to say, ‘‘I forgive you, for 
I love you yet.” But Esther's face only says, 
**You cursed my life, killed all the love and 
tenderness in my heart; I have none for you 
now.” 

But the man moves—his eyes open. Nina 
shrinks away, but Esther calmly bends over him. 
The white lips move. ‘‘Water!” theysay. Es- 
ther holds it to them and he drinks eagerly. 

‘Thank you, mother!” he murmurs. ‘‘I 
was so thirsty, and longed for cool water from 
the old well. There’s no water like that, is 
there ?” 

Esther had thought herself all strong. Had 
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he spoken of her old love for him, of his faith- 
lessness, or even of the wife for whom he had 
left her, she would still have answered calmly ; 
but he had gone back to his boyhood, to his mo- 
ther and his home, and for an instant a dimness 
came into her dark eyes and subdued the fire in 
them, but it was gone as swiftly. 

“T am very tired, mother,” the faint voice 
said again. ‘‘Take me in your arms, sing to 
me.” 

‘* Sing to him, Nina,” whispered Esther, her 
eyes dimming again. “Sing to him! I never 
sing; your voice is low and sweet. Sing.” 

And Nina sang, her voice trembling as the 
low music charmed the passing soul. ‘Then the 
song died away intoamoan. The man started. 
‘*Mother, are you crying? Ah! you've shed 
many tears forme. I’ve been a wayward boy; 
but kiss me, mother.” Esther's lips approached 
the hot forehead, but her breath only touched 
it. Then he talked on as his mind wandered 
in his boyhood’s home, and his mother’s name 
was constantly on his lips. Silently the two 
women ministered to him, taking that mother’s 
place. Suddenly his tone changed, and he cried 
hastily, “Esther!” She bent over him with the 


old fierce look in her eyes, now that he named | 





Philip, Philip, I am here!” 
either, but he went on. 

“Poor child! go to her, mother—she is all 
alone. Comfort her; take her in your arms; 
she has no mother. And Maud, her sad face 
is here, to-night, though long ago I saw her in 
her shroud. Those brown eyes were closed in 
death; why do they haunt me now? And 
Helen, my beautiful, proud wife, she is here 
with the baby, our baby, in her arms. I killed 
them—don’t leave me, mother—I treated them 
cruelly, then left them to die alone, while I 
sought new beauties; left them dying, and came 
home to find them under the sod. Oh, mother, 
send them all away! their young, sad faces 
haunt me now. ‘Take me in your arms, my 
mother. Tell me about the pitying God. Pray 
for me!” The two women gazed one instant 
into each other’s eyes, and Nina cried, “‘ Esther, 
Esther, help me to pray for him! He is dying, 
dying with all these terrible sins on his head! 
We must save him. Oh, Esther, help me 
pray!” 

Nina fell upon her knees. Her lips poured 
out eager, earnest entreaties for the dying man. 
He lay still, seemingly listening. Then he 
clasped his hands, and looking upward with a 


He did not see her 


hername. He did not know her, but talked on. holy, child-like smile upon his face, said, 


‘*Esther, leave me! mother, send her away! | 
She is always at my side, looking into my face | the words, ‘Our Father.’ ” 
with those burning eyes and saying, ‘God will | 


remember you!’ 
long ago. 
her away! 
me ” 


She is always saying it now. 


from his hot brow, but she did not speak. 

“ And Nina, little Nina,” the voice went on. 
She sprang to him. 
Esther; “he wants me, his little Nina. 


She said it when I left her, | last prayer. 
Send | 
Tell her that God can forgive even | words died away she bent over him again. 

bright smile was on his face, his lips moved, mur- 
Esther’s firm, cold hand put back the hair | 


“Go away!” she cried to | 


‘Mother, J will pray. Help me remember 
And the young 
girl’s voice blended with his as he prayed that 
But Esther stood cold and calm, 
with unmoved eyes fixed on the two. As the 


A 


mured again “ Mother,” and were still forever. 
‘God save him!” whispered Nina as she 

kissed the clay-cold lips—‘‘ God save him!” 
And Esther, with the same cold look out of 


You|her dark eyes, said, “God has remembered 


were crucl to him, but I loved him always. | him!” 





A NIGHT SCENE. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


H River, gentle River! gliding on, 
In silence, underneath this starless sky ! 
Thine is a ministry that never rests, 


Even while the living slumber. 


For a time, 


The meddler, man, hath left the elements 

In peace; the plowman breaks the clods no more ; 
The miner labors not, with steel and fire, 

To rend the rock; and he that hews the stone, 
And he that fells the forest; he that guides 

The loaded wain, and the poor animal 
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That drags it, have forgotten, for a while, 
Their toils, and share the quiet of the earth. 


Thou pausest not in thine allotted task, 
Oh darkling River! through the night I hear 
Thy wavelets rippling on the pebbly beach ; 
I hear thy current stir the rustling sedge 
That skirts thy bed; thou intermittest not 
Thine everlasting journey, drawing on 
A silvery train from many a mountain brook 
And woodland spring. The dweller by thy side, 
Who moored his little boat upon thy beach, 
Though all the waters that upbore it then 
Have slid away o’er night, shall find, at morn, 
Thy channel filled with waters freshly drawn 
From distant cliffs, and hollows where the rill 
Comes up amid the water-flags. All night 
Thou givest moisture to the thirsty roots 
Of the lithe willow and o’erhanging plane, 
And cherishest the herbage on thy bank, 
Speckled with little flowers; and sendest up, 
Perpetually, the vapors from thy face 
To steep the hills with dew, or darken heaven 
With marching clouds that trail the abundant showers. 


Oh River, darkling River! what a voice 
Is that thou utterest while all else is still! 
The ancient voice that, centuries ago, 
Sounded between thy hills while Rome was yet 
A weedy solitude by Tiber’s stream ! 
How many, at this hour, along thy course, 
Slumber to thine eternal murmurings, 
That mingle with the utterance of their dreams ! 
At dead of night the child awakes and hears 
Thy soft, familiar dashings, and is soothed, 
And sleeps again. An airy multitude 
Of little echoes, all unheard by day, 
Faintly repeat, till morning, after thee, 
The story of thine endless goings forth. 


Yet there are those who lie beside thy bed, 
For whom thou once didst rear the bowers that screen 
Thy margin, and didst water the green fields, 
And now there is no night so still that they 
Can hear thy lapse; their slumbers, were thy voice 
Louder than ocean’s, it could never break. 
For them the early violet, no more, 
Opens upon thy bank, nor, for their eyes, 
Glitter the crimson pictures of the clouds 
Upon thy bosom, when the sun goes down. 
Their memories are abroad—the memories 
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Of those who last were gathered to the earth— 
Lingering within the homes in which they sat, 
Hovering above the paths in which they trod, 
Haunting them like a presence. Even now 
They visit many a dreamer in the forms 

They walked in, ere, at last, they wore the shroud ; 
And eyes there are that will not close to dream, 
For weeping and for thinking of the grave, 

The new-made grave, and the pale one within. 
These memories and these sorrows all shall fade 
And pass away, and fresher memories 

And newer sorrows come and dwell a while 
Beside thy border, and, in turn, depart. 


On glide thy waters till at last they flow 
Beneath the windows of the populous town, 
And all night long give back the gleam of lamps, 
And glimmer with the trains of light that stream 
From halls where dancers whirl. A dimmer ray 
Touches thy surface from the silent room 
In which they tend the sick, or gather round 
The dying; and a slender, steady beam 
Comes from the little chamber in the roof, 
Where, with a feverous crimson on her cheek, 
The solitary damsel, dying too, 

Plies the quick needle till the stars grow pale. 
There, close beside the haunts of revel, stand 
The blank, unlighted windows, where the poor, 
In darkness and in hunger, wake till morn. 
There, drowsily, on the half-conscious ear 

Of the dull watchman, pacing on the wharf, 
Falls the soft ripple of thy waves that strike 
On the moored bark; but guiltier listeners 
Are near, the prowlers of the night, who steal 
From shadowy nook to shadowy nook, and start 
If other sounds than thine are in the air. 


Oh glide away from those abodes, that bring 
Pollution to thy channel and make foul 
Thy once clear current. Summon thy quick waves 
And dimpling eddies; linger not, but haste, 
With all thy waters, haste thee to the deep, 
There to be tossed by shifting winds and rocked 
By that mysterious force which lives within 
The sea’s immensity and wields the weight 
Of its abysses, swaying, to and fro, 
The billowy mess, until the stain, at length, 
Shall wholly pass away, and thou regain 
The crystal brightness of thy mountain springs. 
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A NEST OF CAVALIERS. 
WITH OUTLINE SKETCHES OF ITS INMATES. 
“Neither king nor prince am I— 
I am the sire of Coucy.” 
1L—ONCE UPON A TIME. 
HE GLADES” is two hundred years old. 
Its gray walls proudly crown the lofty emi- 
nence, and look serenely on the noble river, as 
in the days of the royal governors. The mate- 
rials were all brought over from England, and 
the first brick was passed through the baby 
hands of the eldest son. The young gentleman 
endeavored to make his tiny fingers meet around 
fhe object, but, failing in this praiseworthy at- 
tempt, struck it indignantly with his clenched 
fist, and exhibited no further interest in the cer- 
emony. 

Shall I say a few words of this worthy? 
was afterward known as Colonel Tom, and came 
near being hanged by the old tyrant Sir William 
Berkeley, for siding with General Nathaniel Ba- 


con in his famous rebellion, just one hundred | 


years before the Revolution. His name was in 
the black list, embracing Hansford, his friend, 
and Giles, and Bland, and others; but the old 
despot thought better of it. Colonel Tom es- 
caped with a heavy fine, which forced him to 
sell to a neighbor—with whom he was eternally 
at war—two thousand acres of his finest ‘‘ James 
River lowgrounds.” Colonel Tom was accus- 
tomed ever thereafter to use profane oaths in | 
speaking of his Excellency, Sir William Berke- | 
ley; a habit which he continued religiously to 
preserve to the day of his death. He duly trans- | 
ferred to the governors succeeding Sir W illiam | 
his peculiar views. When Lord Culpepper de- | 


He | 


the contrary, he was much in the habit of mak- 
ing little of it. It was a much finer thing, he 
would say, to be a Virginia gentleman; and the 
impression derived from his conversation was, 
briefly, to the effect that the Duke of Somerset 
was decidedly unlucky in not possessing the 
privilege of living in Virginia; but rather for- 
tunate in being kin to himself, Colonel Tom. 

The worthy Colonel was of a spirited and 
combative character. In his heart he was firm- 
ly convinced that might was right, and that the 
‘*simple plan” afterward upheld by General 
Rob Roy was the essence of the best social or- 
ganization. He believed in the *‘ good old En- 
glish rule” that the victor should dispose of the 
vanquished, together with his goods—or, in 
more vulgar parlance, that ‘‘the longest pole 
should rake the persimmons.” In this con- 
scientious conviction he remained firmly estab- 
lished to the end of his life. 

Colonel Tom feared nothing and nobody, in 
the full meaning of the term. But there were 
two persons whose prowess and ‘‘ pluck” he 
greatly respected. These were his wife and the 
parson of the parish. 

His wife was a Griddle. At that time the 
Griddles were one of the first families of Vir- 
ginia. The mai: line, unfortunately, became 
| extinct early in the Jast century, through their 
| great devotion to te inspiring bowl. Mrs. Tom 
| was what is callez in our own day a “ tartar ;” 

at the period I speak of, however, she was called 
a‘‘yixen.” ic was fondof rule. She respect- 

| ed greatly her own opinions. What she wished 
| was, by a singular combination of circumstances, 
invariably right. She might have been the mo- 
ther or grandmother of the lady who innocent- 





based by proclamation the coin known as the | ly expressed her astonishment at the singular 
“piece of eight,” he expressed his opinions of | fact that those who differed with her were uni- 
the measure with great frankness, and declared | | formly in the wrong. It is needless to say that 
that before he would comply with the law he | when a gentleman of the character of Colonel 
would cut the Governor’s ears off. It is thought | Tom, and a lady like Colonel Tom’s wife, come 
that his Lordship’s invariable politeness to the | together there is almost aiways an explosion. 
Colonel preserved him from this awful mutila- | The lady was accustomed to explode on numer- 


tion. 


Colonel Tom was one of the party, howev- | lighted and ready to be applied. 
er, which marched under Governor Alexander | 


Spottswood, to discover the source of the Mis- 
sissippi River on the western slope of the Blue 
Ridge. They valiantly advanced as far as Rock 


Fish Gap, and then returned, in perfect order, | 


under their experienced commander. The gen- 
tlemen of the expedition were created ‘‘ Knights 
of the Horse Shoe’”’—an order of nobility invent- 
ed for the nonce by his Excellency, and they 
still preserve at ‘‘The Glades” a small golden 
horse-shoe, set with garnets, the badge of knight- 
hood. Colonel Tom never set much store, how- 
ever, by this distinction. His family, he was 
accustomed to say, had always despised titles 
of nobility. They came originally from Here- 
fordshire, in England, and were landholders 
there. There was some family connection with 


the Duke of Somerset—called “‘the proud duke.” 
The Colonel was proud of the kinship, but this 
fact he was far from ever acknowledging. 


On 


ous occasions; indeed, the fuse seemed always 
Colonel Tom 
rarely winced, however ; he remained in point- 
| blank range, and defied the enemy. He would 
| beg the lady not to injure herself, and go on 
| reading his newspaper, affecting to care nothing 
for the connubial hurricane. Miserable man! 
and bad actor! The wit of his wife would 
sometimes, in the end, prove too cutting — her 
sarcasms would corruscate with a brilliancy too 
dazzling. He would hurl down his newspa- 
per, swear that woman was made to be the 
thorn in man’s side, and then would retreat to 
his library, discomfited and overwhelmed. 

It was not long after their marriage that an 
incident similar to the well-known one in the 
life of John Parke Custis happened. Colonel 
Tom and his wife were riding out one day in a 
two-seated vehicle, when a quarrel commenced. 
They were near the banks of the river, and, in 
an evil moment, the exasperated Colonel threat- 





ened to drive in and drown himself and all. 
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Mrs. Tom uttered a mocking laugh, and dared 
him, declaring her ability to follow him. The 
enraged Colonel thereupon lashed his horses 
and plunged in, proceeding onward until the 
animals, wild with fright, began to swim. The 
lady, instead of being frightened, laughed Joud- 
er than ever, and requested him to goon. The 
Colonel was beaten. With an oath, he turned 
his horses and drove home. He afterward de- 
clared that ‘‘ pity for the weaker vessel restrain- 
ed him ;” but the victory remained with the ves- 
sel in question; and thenceforth it was observed 
that Mrs. Tom was more spirited and triumph- 
ant than ever. A few years ended these domes- 
tic jars, however. Mrs.'Tom was conquered by 
an enemy too strong for her—and she had a 
‘“*happy release.” The Colonel was accus- 
tomed ever after to declare that she was the no- 
blest and sweetest of women, in spite of her tri- 
fling faults. But I never heard that he contem- 
plated a second trial of matrimonial felicity. 
He organized a jolly establishment, and so con- 
tinued to live until the time of his death. 

I have said that the second of the two per 
sons whose prowess Colonel Tom respected was 
the parson of the parish. With a few words 
about this worthy I shall end my notice of the 
Colonel. Mr. Backrack had come from En- 
gland to Virginia some years before. His an- 
tecedents were unknown; but his peculiarities 
of character became very soon sufficiently es- 
tablished. He was large of stature, fierce of 
mien, and assumed from the beginning a 
pleasing air of command. At the end of the 
first year the Rev. Mr. Backrack bullied his 
vestry, and from his lofty pulpit denounced, 
with great unction and agreeable particular- 
ity, the favorite vices of each and all of these 
gentlemen. He then turned his attention to 
the other officers of the church, and particular- 
ly to the clerk, whose duty it was to sit beneath 
the pulpit and make the responses. The clerk 
had opposed Mr. Backrack in some illegal claims 
—and there had been a clashing between the 
worthies on the subject of tithe-rates. The 
Rev. Mr. Backrack accordingly conceived the 
idea of demolishing the clerk, which design he 
proceeded on the next Sunday to carry into 
execution. He preached a brimstone sermon, 
in which he painted the sins of evil-doers, and 
the terrors which awaited them— winding up 
his discourse with a personal application to the 
clerk, whom he threatened, with violent gestures 
and savage scowls, to have degraded from his 
office and prosecuted in the courts of law. Hay- 
ing ended his terrific discourse, he was about 
to give out the concluding hymn, when the old 
clerk, with loud and triumphant intonation, and 
hand outstretched and keeping time, relieved 
the parson of that trouble. He read: 

‘* Why doth the heathen rage, 
And, like the wicked, storm, 


And fondly boast to do the deeds 
Which they can not perform ?” 


Having given out this hymn, the old clerk 
scowled at his enemy and sat down, amidst a 





smothered titter. I never heard the end of the 
scene, but take it for granted that Mr. Backrack 
mildly expressed his disapprobation of the pro- 
ceeding. It seems sufficiently established that 
he did not break a blood-vessel. 

The little incident, however, which caused 
Colonel Tom to respect the “pluck” of the 
Rev. Mr. Backrack is still to be related. I 
shall speak of it very briefly. A new vestry 
was elected, with the Colonel at the head; 
and, as every body expected, these two worthies 
soon found themselves the victims of a “‘ slight 
misunderstanding.” At a full vestry meeting 
the Rev. Mr. Backrack charged Colonel Tom 
with illegal interference, and defied him, offi- 
cially and personally. To this the Colonel re- 
plied, with great wrath, that nothing but his op- 
ponent’s cloth protected him. This produced a 
declaration from the parson that he was above 
relying on any thing of the sort, and, like Da- 
vid, was ready to encounter even Goliath of 
Gath, much more an army of pigmies. This 
being an allusion to the assembled vestry in de- 
cided bad taste, Colonel Tom declared the par- 
son a blackguard ; whereupon the man of peace 
** closed in” with his opponent, and for some 
moments nothing was discerned but flying coat- 
tails, red faces, and wigs rolling about, leaving 
the combatants quite bald-pated. The other 
vestrymen came to their chief’s assistance, but 
the Rev. Mr. Backrack courageously engaged 
them all; and when the conflict terminated, 
seemed as far from being conquered as ever. 
The dignitaries thereupon thought it. in good 
taste to assume attitudes of stately hauteur and 
retire for consultation on this unheard-of in- 
dignity. The next day was Sunday, and they 
remained, one and all, at home with their fam- 
ilies, taking it for granted that service would be 
omitted. 

What was their horror, in a day or two, to 
hear that the Rev. Mr. Backrack had appear- 
ed in his pulpit with a patch on one eye, and 
preached from the text in Nehemiah : 

** And I contended with them, and cursed them, 
and smote certain of them, and plucked off their 
hair !” 

Indeed, this last boast was a literal fact. The 
parson had “ plucked off the hair” of an ex- 
member of his majesty’s council. This sooth- 
ing recollection remained with him when, after 
a month or two, he was ejected from his pulpit. 
As to Colonel Tom, he ever afterward respect- 
ed the parson, and was accustomed to say that 
this gentleman possessed the hardest fist he had 
ever encountered.* 

After the death of his wife the Colonel lived 
with his son and daughter in great style and 
comfort. He added to the manor-house, from 
time to time, such wings and outhouses as he 
wished —in which he was imitated by his son 
and grandson. This latter was Captain Tom, 
of the Revolution, whose portrait hangs on the 
left of the door as you enter the hall. This 
gentleman kept up the old house in the family 


* The anecdotes here related are literally true. 
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way, projected numerous additions and improve- 
ments; and it was not his fault that they bur- 
dened the estate hugely. He devoted his means 
to the War of Independence, achieved the great- 
est distinction, and left behind him a glorious 
memory, together with a mountain of debts. 


Il.—CAPTAIN TOM OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Captain Tom was a great man in his day. 
It was he who imported the celebrated Bessara- 
bian stock. For one of his racers, Sir Absa- 
lom, he paid two thousand pounds sterling. 
He was very fond of fox-hunting, and kept al- 
ways a pack of at least twenty dogs, which he 
delighted to feed, morning and evening, with 
his own hands. With these he harried the sur- 
rounding country, up to the age of thirty-five, 
when he married his second wife. She was a 
Crab. The Crabs, of Crab Hall, are still well 
known. Her dowry was twenty thousand pounds 
sterling, derived from her mother, an English 
lady. This money the Captain devoted to the 
contest against England, with the full knowl- 
edge and consent of his wife, who was a woman 
of the ancient spirit, and hated tyrants. 

The Captain early made the acquaintance 
of Mr. George Washington, of Mount Vernon, 
whose career was afterward so glorious. He 
was at the battle of “ Great Meadow,” and there 
received the sabre-slash which added so much 
to the martial expression of his jolly counte- 
nance. Returning home, he devoted himself, 
as above related, to fox-hunting, and became a 
justice of the peace. In religion he was, of 
course, an adherent of the Established Church, 
and cordially despised every other denomina- 
tion. He was fond of reading romances, and 
admired the Spectator immensely. When he 
heard that his friend Lord Fairfax, of ‘* Green- 
way Court,” had written two or three numbers 
of this periodical, he conceived a great respect 
for that nobleman, and declared that if he would 
remove to the county he would vote for him for 
the House of Burgesses. 

The Captain preserved the family dislike for 
English governors. He was accustomed to call 
Lord Dunmore a ‘ buzzard ;” and when that 
gentleman removed the powder from the maga- 
zine at Williamsburg, in 1775, Captain Tom 
aroused the entire southern bank of tide-water 
James River, riding day and night, and under- 
going tremendous fatigues. His exertions were 
quickly crowned with success. The whole coun- 
try flew to arms. A company was enrolled, at 
the head of which Captain Tom marched upon 
Williamsburg, and assisted in driving the last 
royal governor from Virginia soil. After fight- 
ing at ‘‘ Great Bridge,” and burying Fordyce 
with the honors of war (‘‘ A brave fellow, Sir! 
—as brave as Julius Cesar!” the Captain was 
wont to say), he returned home—but only to go 
and join Washington, with whom he fought 
throughout the Revolution. He was a hardy 
old gentleman. When the news of the Boston 
Port Bill—all about the naughty behavior of 
the Massachusetts men — came to Virginia, he 





ordered all the tea in the house to be emptied 
into the fire, and no more to be purchased, on 
pain of something dreadful. Miss Artemesia, 
his maiden sister, a lady of romantic disposition 
and uncertain age, endeavored to enjoy her in- 
spiring cup in private—but in vain. The Cap- 
tain descended on her maiden bower — used, I 
am informed, highly improper expressions—and 
ended by emptying Miss Artemesia’s whole sup- 
ply out of the window. Having performed this 
ceremony, he presented the vacant canister to 
the lady with a courteous smile and a ceremo- 
nious inclination of his powdered head, and so 
retired. When the Ist of June was appointed 
as a day of fasting and prayer for the Port Bill’s 
repeal, the Captain habited his entire household 
in mourning, and went in his great chariot, with 
its six horses, all the way to Williamsburg, to 
attend church and hear the eloquent Mr. Price. 
Having listened to the sermon, he again entered 
his chariot, proceeded to the old Raleigh Tavern 
to procure dinner, and after expressing his views 
of the crisis at length to Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Pen- 
dleton, and Mr. Henry, returned to his home. 
A week afterward Miss Artemesia published, in 
the Virginia Gazette, her poetical effusion, en- 
titled ‘* A Farewell to my Tea-Table.” On this 
occasion the Captain is said to have kissed the 
lady’s cheek, presented her with a favorite rid- 
ing-horse, and sworn that she was the greatest 
poet since Mr. Pope. 

It was during the Captain’s absence at head- 
quarters that some of the traitor Arnold’s sol- 
diers made an attack on the mansion. They 
ransacked the cellar, guzzled the Captain’s fa- 
vorite wines, and made themselves quite at 
home. The fine volumes in the old library 
were piled up before the house and burned— 
coats-of-arms and all. One of the drunken 
soldiers, conceiving a personal spite toward the 
powdered portraits, ran his bayonet through the 
first Colonel Tom’s nose, thereby causing that 
fierce old rebel and oath-swearer to present an 
appearance to the eyes of his descendants more 
ferocious than comely. Flushed with his suc- 
cess, the wretchedly inebriated trooper then 
looked around for further game. Unfortunate- 
ly his eye fell upon the portrait of Mistress Bar- 
bara, of the days of Queen Anne—the beauty 
of the family, and a great favorite, when she 
visited London, with my Lord Bolingbroke and 
other noble wits and gallants. The style of 
dress in which Mistress Barbara was represent- 
ed probably attracted the admiring attention 
of the trooper. Between the bare shoulders 
and the bare arms a strip of blue silk alone in- 
tervened; and, speaking in general terms, the 
costume of Mistress Barbara was designed and 
executed upon a somewhat scanty pattern. In 


consequence, the graceful bust was the object 
of the trooper’s attention; at this he directed 
his bayonet. Mistress Barbara received a mor- 
tal wound, which has ever since made her the 
object of admiring attention and tender pity. 
There were some more incidents of the in- 
road on the Captain’s mansion at this time. 
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Even Miss Artemesia’s maiden bower was in- 
vaded. The closet in which her great hooped 
dresses and farthingales were hung up was ran- 
sacked for concealed rebels, and more than one 
mysterious and far-too-delicate-to-be-mentioned 
article of female attire was pierced by the ruth- 
less bayonet or sword’s point. The avowed ob- 
ject of the enemy in this was to discover the 
hiding-place of traitorous rebels against his Ma- 
jesty King George; but it would rather appear 
to have been a mirthful jest of the invaders; for 
Miss Artemesia was standing by, wringing her 
hands, and protesting, weeping, and scolding, 
to the entertaining character of which exhibi- 
tion she was ignorant how much she had added 
by unconsciously losing her wig of sunny curls. 
It was finally stuck upon her head, hind side 
before, by one of the troopers, who laughed and 
cheered her, and then they made preparations 
to depart. 

The only other white inhabitant of the house- 
hold was little Kate, aged fifteen; and during 
the scene with Miss Artemesia up stairs Kate 
had been the object of the amused and admir- 
ing attention of the young lieutenant of the 
troop. All the blood and spirit of a long line 
of spirited men and women flushed into Kate’s 
cheeks as the young officer jested with her, and 
she replied to him with a plainness which threw 
the soldier into ecstasies. A bowl of punch had 
been brewed in the great family punch-bowl, 
covered with enamel and blue figures, and, hav- 
ing secured as much of the silver-plate as he 
could lay his hands on, the trooper distributed 
the punch, and made ready to depart. Kate 
was looking indignantly at him, when he turn- 
ed and approached her, his drawn sword in one 
hand, the goblet of punch in the other. 

‘* Pretty little mistress! pretty little mouse!” 
he said, laughing, ‘‘drink this cup to the health 
of his Majesty King George—instantly, on pain 
of death !” 

And he flashed his sword before the child’s 
eyes. 

**To your knees!” he added, presenting the 
cup. Kate’s cheeks flushed up, she caught the 
cup firmly, and kneeling, drank, with the words, 
** Success to Washington!” 

The trooper stared—was silent—then burst 
into laughter. 

‘*Game, by George!” he cried, raising the 
child quickly; ‘‘you would make a soldier’s 
wife, mistress; so I'll annoy you no more. I 
have the honor of bidding your ladyship good- 
morning !” 

In half an hour they were all gone, having 
taken every thing they could lay their hands 
on. Among the rest was a favorite fox-hunter 
of the absent Captain’s—Bogus by name—which 
the young officer had ‘‘ borrowed.” It proved 
a somewhat unlucky transaction. Two hun- 
dred yards from the mansion Bogus took the 
bit between his teeth, whirled round, and made 
for the stable, clearing in gallant style a five- 
barred gate which intervened. The officer was 
landed in a pile of stones—from which disagree- 


able bed he rose, after some moments, shaking 
his fist and uttering wrathful expressions. No- 
thing more came of the incident, however; the 
trooper, doubtless, judged it best to pocket his 
ire, and, mounting his proper animal, both he 
and his myrmidons soon disappeared, to the in- 
tense satisfaction of Miss Artemesia. Kate was 
trying, with flushed cheeks and trembling fin- 
gers, to fit together the fragments of the punch- 
bowl, which had been thrown down and broken. 
That the young lady succeeded is proved by the 
fact that the bowl is still preserved, the pieces 
having been cemented together with a mixture, 
the receipt for making which is an heir-loom in 
the family. 

When the ‘‘Captain of the Virginia com- 
pany” heard of this outrage on his manor-house 
his feelings were, for a time, ‘too big for utter- 
ance.” He finally found relief, however, by 
swearing such oaths as are dreadful to reflect 
upon. Thenceforth the sight of a red-coat 
would almost throw him into convulsions, and 
he never met any of the British officers after 
the Yorktown surrender without scowling at 
them—a proceeding which caused those inno- 
cent warriors to regard him as the most fero- 
cious of all the victorious rebels. ‘The conduct 
of his horse Bogus on the occasion was the sole 
event which cast a gleam of joy over the Cap- 
tain’s reflections, and ever afterward the patri- 
otic animal occupied a separate stable, built for 
his sole accommodation, and was attended to 
by an African, who was commanded to concen- 
trate his entire faculties upon Bogus and his 
wants. The officers jested with the Captain on 
his wrathful expressions; and even the great 
General-in-Chief, who had been his friend, as I 
have said, from boyhood, alluded to it. ‘I 
think, friend Tom,” he said, “you are too much 
moved by this. °Tis the fortune of war, and 
the noble conduct of your little dame in drink- 
ing to the success of our great cause should 
make you rejoice at the incident. It is my 
purpose to come and see you when my affairs 
permit, designing to return the brave young 
lady my thanks in person.” Miss Artemesia 
had written her brother an account of Kate’s 
bravery, and this had been communicated to 
his friend by the grim Captain. The General 
duly performed his promise of paying the visit, 
and Kate, who is now ‘‘ grandma” at a great 
age, is fond of relating the circumstances which 
attended it, with various allusions to the visits 
which she paid in turn afterward to her friend 
jat Mount Vernon. The General took her on 
| his knee, protesting, indeed, that she was much 
| too old to be treated so much like a child, but 
| alleging his own gray hairs in excuse. He 

then solemnly and ceremoniously kissed her, 
| gazed into her eyes with much sweetness and 
| affection, and said that Virginia women had 
| always been true to their soil. He then helped 
| papa to empty the punch-bowl, and papa, who 
| had drunk the greater part of the punch, so that 
|his cheeks were red, laughed, and bade her 
{kneel and drink ‘‘Success to Washington !” 
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She could not, though—it seemed so ridiculous 
in that way—and the General did not seem to 
wish it. He smiled, and said, ‘‘ No, no!” and 
then we left the gentlemen to go into the draw- 
ing-room; but not before I heard the General 
say, as he looked at me, “‘ She is very like one 
I saw in Williamsburg the other day, on our re- 
turn from Yorktown.” He sighed somewhat, I 
thought; and now, children, do you know what 
he meant? Your old grandma knows allabout it. 

When the General was a very young man, 
and a younger brother, he fell very much in 
love with a young lady, Miss —, who 
lived near Mount Vernon, his elder brother’s 
place at that time. Her father was very wealthy 
—one of the gentlemen of the old school, when 
they dressed so grandly in powder and silk stock- 
ings, and embroidered coats—with sleeves so 
big—I could not tell you how big they were. 
Well, Mr. was a great man in the coun- 
try, and the General was only a younger son; 
but, for all that, he called on the old gentle- 
man, and requested ission to pay his ad- 
dresses to the young daly. Will you believe 
what followed? ‘The old man answered, very 
indignantly, ‘‘If that is your errand here, Sir, 
I beg that you will leave my house, as my 
daughter has been accustomed to ride in her 
chariot.” The General said nothing in reply ; 
he only bowed, and went away. Miss 
married Mr. ——, and the General, a long time 
afterward, met Martha Custis, you know, and 
they made a match. Well, it was just before 
he came to our house that he saw his old flame 
again. He returned, after the surrender of 
Yorktown, to Williamsburg, at the head of his 
troops, and the people gave him a splendid re- 
ception. There were arches, and garlands, and 
music, and shouting; and I never saw any thing 














so wild as the multitude who pressed around his | 


horse, trying to touch his hand. The windows 
of the houses were crammed with heads, and 
the ladies waved their handkerchiefs, and al- 
most cheered too, like the crowd below, who 
were rolling about like the sea. The General 
was mounted on a great-looking horse, and his 
uniform and laced cocked-hat shone in the sun. 
He bowed to every one, using his drawn sword 
to salute with, gazing with that calmness, un- 
like any body else’s I ever saw, at the crowd 
and up to the windows full of heads. Among 
the faces in a window near the Governor's pal- | 
ace he saw all at once the lady’s whose father 
had asked him out of his house. The General | 


made a profound salute with his sword, lowered 


it, and, raising his hat, bowed low as he passed 
on. ‘The lady could not return the salute; her | 
agitation was too great; her cheeks grew pale, | 
and she fainted. This was the “one he saw in | 
Williamsburg the other day,” as he said to papa, | 
and I think he always liked me because I chanced | 
to resemble her. The young lady had commit- | 
ted no fault, and, doubtless, her father regretted 
his hasty words to the General as soon as they 
were uttered. But what a narrow escape she’ 
did make from being immortal! 


‘Well! well!” grandma goes on to say, bus- 
ily knitting, after fixing her spectacles; ‘‘ well! 
well! all that seems a long, long time ago! Just 
to think how young I was then and how old I am 
now! Things have changed a great deal, and 
men, too, my dear. The General has been dead 
more than half a century. Are there any more 
such men? I don’t think I know any. Every 
thing is different, and the young men are not 
improving. They do not show that respect for 
age which I should like—except my son, who, 
I’m willing to allow, has much of the old ré- 
gime about his manners. You should have 
seen the General on this visit I have been talk- 
ing of. He held his head so proudly erect that 
the earth did not seem good enough for him to 
walk on. And yet, do you think he was really 
haughty or cold? Indeed, never! He loved 
children greatly, and would take off his hat to 
the simplest girl and make her a grand inclina- 
tion. He always conversed very pleasantly and 
sweetly ; and when he went away he made 
Aunt Artemesia and myself a iow and profound 
salute, kissing both upon our cheeks, and beg- 
ging us to come and see him. No no, my dear 
children, the times have changed; the old race 
is all gone, or disappearing very fast. J’m go- 
ing soon, my children!” 

And grandma shakes her head, and goes on 
knitting. 

But the present household are waiting to be 
sketched. Enough of attention has been given 
to the elder days. 


IIl.—* THE GLADES” TO-DAY. 


“The Glades” is a curious old place. It is 
built upon no settled plan, and rambles about 
the sunny hill upon which it stands after a fash- 
ion very unlike our more modern mansions. 
There is a great ‘‘chase,” as they say in En- 
| gland, dotted with century oaks, many of them 
dead at the top, and two great trees of the same 
species overshadow the porch. 

The great door is always open. Such is gen- 
erally the case with houses in Virginia. In the 
present instance the heavy oak has furrowed a 
deep semicircle in the floor. Often the portal 
remains unlocked throughout the night. You 
enter a hall hung round with portraits in an- 
tique oaken frames. Among them you may 
discern at a glance that of the fierce old rebel, 
| Colonel Tom, with his mutilated, or, rather, an- 
| nihilated nose, and the fair Mistress Barbara, 
of Queen Anne’s time, mortally wounded in the 
bosom. There are many more—pictures of cay- 
| aliers and dames, in lace and powder, and piles 
of curls, and hanging sleeves; the ladies in at- 
| titudes of smiling grace, the gentlemen with se- 
rious faces, looking out sedately from beneath 
their huge perukes. There are portraits of 
children, too, in colors once brilliant, but now 
| faded from age—children who caress pet dogs, 
or play with dolls; and, if you take the trouble 
to count, you will find that the pictures em- 
brace a dozen generations. Between them are 
| hung up great ‘branches of the deer,” and fowl- 
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ing-pieces, game-bags, fishing-rods, and favor- 
ite specimens of the Major’s wheat, or corn, or 
tobacco crops, exhibited thus as trophies of his 
skill. 

The apartments of the old hall are of every 
imaginable size. It has a hundred passages, 
myriads of nooks and porticoes favorable for 
lovers, snug recesses, quiet retreats, and in the 
spacious garden, arbors covered with thick fes- 
toons of grape-vine and honey-suckle. In these 
localities many courtships have taken place, 
grandma relates. An old bench is pointed out 
as the scene of ——- ——’s proposal to Miss 
Nelly early in the present century. Mr. —— 
was one of the most famous of Virginia states- 
men; but Nelly discarded him, and married 
a handsome black mustache—a circumstance 
which she had reason ever afterward to deplore. 

OF course ‘*The Glades” has its haunted 
chamber. Such an appendage to houses in our 
country is regarded as absolutely indispensable. 
Dr. Robert of old days ‘‘ walks” there periodic- 
ally, and it would be useless to tempt any of 
the servants to enter it without a light. Mam- 
my Louisa saw the old doctor walking there, 
distinctly. You needn’t tell her any thing about 
it. 

The furniture of the mansion is old and dark. 
The chairs are of oak, carved in figures, like 
those upon the wainscoting around the rooms, 
and above the mantle-pieces, ifthe narrow ledge 
in reach of a tall man only may be called by 
the name. The mahogany tables are black 
with age. The sole exception to this antique 
character of the furniture is a splendid new 
piano, which Miss Carry has induced her father 
to substitute in place of the wheezy old harpsi- 
chord. The Major long held out against the 
feminine wiles of Miss Carry, backed by mam- 
ma; but was finally forced to yield. He takes 
his revenge by claiming from the young lady 
at least one sentimental Scottish ditty every 
evening—*‘ Flowers of the Forest,” or ‘‘ Jock 
o’ Hazeldean,” or ‘‘ Katherine Ogie’”—songs 
which the old gentleman declares in every way 
superior to the trivial or mock sentimental airs 
of our own day. Miss Carry is of a wild and 
frolicsome disposition. She declares that the 
old songs are ‘‘ dreadfully stiff,” her preferences 
being for ‘‘Sebastopol is taken,” and others 
similar; but she dutifully seats herself and 
sings what her father requests, executing the 
tender madrigals of other days indeed with a 
pathos which often makes the old man’s specta- 
cles grow moist. At such times he is thinking 
of one who used to sing them for him when he 
was a boy. He has never forgotten the sunny 
curls, the blue eyes, or the voice like the carol 
of a bird. The old familiar ‘‘ Katherine Ogie,” 
and ‘‘ Flowers of the Forest,” bring her to his 
memory as she was once—living, breathing, lov- 
ing—as before that day when the violets bloomed 
in the grass above her grave. 

The Major has but slender liking for any 
thing whatsoever that is modern. His opinions 
are not favorable to the rising generation. He 





thinks that his ancestors were taller by half a 
head than himself. They lived in the good old 
times, Sir, and truckled to no one—not to the 
King himself. To-day, men truckle, Sir. 

The Major is called by his neighbors a “gen- 
tleman of the old school.” Less than twenty 
years back he continued to wear knee-breeches, 
lengthy waistcoats, and powder. It was a grand 
sight to see the worthy walking on the great 
piazza, his hands crossed behind him, his shoul- 
ders covered with powder, and his feet incased 
in good broad shoes with antique buckles. ‘‘The 
progress” penetrated even to ‘‘The Glades,” 
however, and before this potent enemy the 
Major’s old-time peculiarities of costume were 
forced, one by one, to retreat. First his pow- 
der disappeared, then his waistcoats were cur- 
tailed, lastly, his pantaloons descended to the 
ankle ; and the triumph of the present over the 
past, in the person of the Major, was complete. 
Things went no farther, however. The worthy 
gentleman sets his face obdurately against the 
habitudes of the nineteenth century, declaring, 
with persistent solemnity, that the age is regu- 
larly deteriorating. His manners, as I have in- 
timated, are still rigidly of the ‘‘old school” 
character. When he makes his great bow to a 
lady, nothing can be conceived of more pro- 
foundly respectful ; when he touches his hat to 
the negro who bows to him, he resembles his 
Majesty Louis XIV. giving a salute to some ri- 
val potentate; when he smiles and welcomes 
you at his door, you imagine yourself the hon- 
ored guest of some old nobleman of the ancient 
régime. 

The Major has a fiery temper under perfect 
control. His sweetness of manner conceals a 
slumbering volcano which no one ever cares to 
arouse. ‘The phenomenon has been observed 
but once within the last ten years. The occa- 
sion was Tom’s return from college; and the 
explosion was caused by a Northern publication, 
violently abusive of the South, which that young 
gentleman brought with him to ‘‘ The Glades.” 
The Major chanced to glance his eye over it, 
and Tom was thoughtless enough to enter into 
an argument to show that some of the views 
were founded in truth. Upon this provoeation 
the Major exploded. I forbear from relating 
the tragic particulars of the scene. It is enough 
to say that in ten minutes the periodical was 
hurled furiously behind the fire, where the Ma- 
jor stabbed it ruthlessly with the tongs until it 
was consumed; and Mr. Tom thought it ad- 

visable to vacate for a time the apartment; 
| the fierce glaring eyes of the Major presenting 
| a very disagreeable and unpleasing appearance. 
| The storm was not long in blowing over, how- 
lever. The fiery old gentleman is not implaca- 
|ble. He could not harbor ill-feeling against 
|his boy. In the evening father and son had 





‘* long interview in the library, and then with 


serene faces went out to ride. Their demeanor 
toward each other was very gentle and kind, 
and I am disposed to think that, at that moment, 
Tom would have taken the life of any man born 
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north of Mason and Dixon’s line. The fe- 
male members of the family understood every 
thing. They comprehended that there had 
been a domestic collision and reconciliation ; 
and before the tragic ire of the lords of creation 
the fair ladies retreated, as beautiful ring-doves 
might from the arena where two hawks engaged 
in mortal combat ; forgetting their little coax- 
ing ways and feminine caprices. On that even- 
ing Carry went to the piano without being ask- 
ed, and sang her entire repertoire of Scottish 
songs without pouting; and when she kissed 
her father and Tom, before retiring, the salute 
was very tender and expressive. 

The Major is a justice of the peace, and 
knows ‘‘ Hening’s Statutes” and the ‘ Revised 
Code” almost by heart. He is frequently ap- 
pealed to as umpire in disputes, and probably 
settles as many differences as the Judge of the 
Circuit. His poorer neighbors regard him with 
mingled respect and awe, and no little affection. 
He has nelped, at a pinch, every deserving poor 
man in a circuit of a dozen miles, and may go 
to the House whenever he wishes. 

He is a rigid Episcopalian. The prejudices 
of his ancestors against other forms of worship 
have descended to him in their fullest strength. 
He never fails, on every occasion, to lament the 
death of Judge Pendleton, whose vote would 
have preserved the glebe lands. He says the 
Judge was of the old stock, Sir; and that few 
men like him are now left to us. He makes it 
@ point to attend church regularly every Sun- 
day, and to go through the service with rigid 
particularity — making all the responses, and 
kneeling when the prayers are read. He at- 
tends at all the baptisms, and stands godfather 
to half the children in the parish. To each he 
invariably presents a silver cup, with the baby’s 
name upon it. He is a member of the vestry, 
and makes long speeches. ‘The minister loves 
him, and laments that all his parishioners are 
not as liberal with their means. 

In his youth the Major was a Federalist of 
the blackest dye. He saw General Washing- 
ton very frequently, and admired that great man 
intensely. At William and Mary College he 
was notorious for the amount of strong liquors 
he could drink, and the inveteracy of his preju- 
dices against the Jefferson party. But these 
opinions have changed, like his costume. With 
fair-topped boots and double waistcoats, hair- 
powder, silk stockings, and knee-breeches ; with 
these antique adornments and vestments of his 
youth have disappeared his Federal sentiments. 

The Major is now of the strict States Right 
school, and perhaps some of our Northern 
friends might call him a ‘‘fire-eater.” If so, 
he is a “‘ fire-eater” of a most resolute and de- 
liberate description. He is a strong advocate 
of Southern rights, and on this issue shapes his 
political conduct. He has supported Whigs and 
Democrats ; sometimes, I am informed, the same 
gentleman upon different platforms. As they 
approach or recede from his stand he supports 
or opposes them, whether Whig or Democrat. 


| Of all our great statesmen he admired Mr. Cal- 
i houn the most, and now reveres his ‘‘ august 
memory.” If you wish to see the cheeks of the 
old gentlemen flush you have only to hazard the 
remark that Mr. Calhoun’s theories of govern- 
ment were ‘‘ impracticable.” On that issue the 
Major will fight @ ?outrance. He and his neigh- 
bor, old Solomon Holt, have often split upop this 
jrock. Mr. Holt is a ‘liberal constructionist,” 
|and does not admire the ‘‘ august memory.” 
| When Mr. Calhoun’s name is mentioned old 
Mr. Holt expresses himself with perfect plain- 
ness, and the Major has been known to slam his 
wine-glass on the table and scowl at his guest 
| with a ferocity like that which characterized his 
_ father, Captain Tom. On these occasions he 
| ejaculates, ‘‘God forgive me!” shakes hands 
| with old Solomon, and goes over to see him 
| next day, when he kisses Mrs. Solomon and all 
| the children, exhibiting great interest in their 
health and happiness. 

There never was a firmer advocate of an aris- 
tocracy than the Major—with the right descrip- 
tion of hearers around him. Out of his own cir- 
cle and class he preserves a rigid silence upon 
all such subjects. This springs from the Ma- 
jor’s kindness of heart. Every man can not 
belong to the best families, Sir; it is the mis- 
fortune, not the fault, of these worthy people. 
He can not insult misfortune. He remains firm 
in the conviction that his own family is the best 
in the State. He believes and says that the 
doctrine of ‘‘ blood” is incontrovertible. There 
are plow-horses and race-horses, Sir; war- 
horses and ladies’ palfreys. I don’t say that 
the race-horse is a better citizen than the plow- 
horse. I doubt if he is. But he is a race- 
horse, Sir, and his colt will be thorough-bred. 
That’s the whole thing, Sir! He is skilled in 
pedigrees. He can tell you who married whom, 
and the origin of who and whom, for the last 
two hundred years. Did he understand you to 
say that old English Hunter married a Lamb ? 
No, Sir, she was a Wolfe—daughter of old Den- 
tatus Wolfe, of ‘‘ Longbranch,” in Buckingham. 
His wife was a Crawfish—heiress of Judge Craw- 
fish, of Lancaster. His second daughter mar- 
ried young Billy Gote, of ‘‘ Barnlands ;” and the 
youngest a Hogge — of the Hogges of Hamp- 
shire. ‘These facts should be preserved with 
care, my son. We do not use peerages, and 
our pedigrees in Virginia are intrusted to the 
pious recollection of each succeeding genera- 
tion. Hereafter, when a more enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment calls for a true history of the Com- 
monwealth, this knowledge will be of inestima- 
ble value; and it should be transmitted with ac- 
curacy. 

The honest old gentleman is full of anecdote 
and personal narrative. In the garret he has 
half a dozen dilapidated trunks filled with let- 
ters from some of the most famous men of his 
own and the last generation— from General 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Edmund Pendle- 
ton, Benjamin Harrison, the Randolphs, and 
others. Of these great names he has a hundred 
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characteristic stories to tell. In his vivid and | fited; the neighbors will mourn for another type 
picturesque narratives the worthies of old days | of the old Virginia gentleman passed from them, 
rise from their tombs—they stand before you in | and the Land of the South will have lost one of 
their old dresses — they laugh, and appear as | her truest and most sturdy liegemen. May the 
they were when alive—they breathe and move | day be far distant yet! We have not ‘‘ lost the 
as before. A thousand traits not delineated in | breed of noble minds,” but can not spare the 
any books are painted and dwelt upon—the Rev- | master of “The Glades.” 
olution and its colossal forms move before you | The promise in the title to my sketch is kept. 
as in a grand drama—you live in the iron days | I have spoken of the good old mansion and the 
of old. | representatives of three generations. Here I 
Coming down to his own time, the worthy | might pause. But two or three figures more 
discourser is rich in anecdote about the leading | put in their claims to notice. Will you listen, 
men of the first quarter of the century. They | good my reader, while I hold you by the but- 
were all “colonels,” “majors,” “ captains,” or | ton and add a few words more about these 
“ generals,” except when they were “ Jack,” or | too? 
‘“¢ Tom,” or ‘* Dick.” They seem, one and all, ‘‘ Grandmamma” sits by the fireside through 
to have been jolly old bucks, with an uniformly | the long summer days and the winter nights—a 
glorious idea of themselves; or gay young fel- | venerable landmark of the elder day. She wears 
lows, living the merriest lives, and crying be- | a black silk gown, a snowy handkerchief secured 





gone to dull care. The Major brings in his 
stories with much art—as he supposes; but in 
reality with most tyrannical carelessness of con- 
sistency. Did he understand you to say that 
the anecdote just related was a bona fide occur- 
rence? He can easily believe it, and it re- 
minds him of a little circumstance which he 
chanced to witness as far back as the year "19. 
No, it was in the year’18. Was it? Yes, in 
the year 18. In ’18 he and Jack Tallboys ran 
against each other for the House —and so on 
through two bottles of the Major’s best Ma- 
deira. The connection between the two inci- 
dents is mysterious, if not undiscoverable, but 
the story is capital. 

During the summer, and at Christmas, the 
house is full of visitors—to the great satisfaction 
of the Major, who is never so happy as when 
there is not a spare bed to be found in the es- 
tablishment. This event, however, has never 
been known to occur at “ The Glades.” The 
visitors are nearly all relatives—sons and 
daughters, with their children, and cousins, of 
whom the Major has some threescore in the 
first degree. To calculate his second and third 
cousins would tax an improved method of arith- 
metic. No one is treated with any ceremony ; 
there is hearty affection and perfect liberty ; 
and the days glide by like dreams. At Christ- 
mas the good Major likes a great frolic. A 
countless number must sit down to the broad 
board; and in the evening Sandy is sent for 
from the quarters, with orders to bring his violin. 
The party then begin and dance until the next 
morning. The Major and his wife dance a 
minuet, to the great delight of the little folks ; 
and then, with tumultuous kisses from dozens 
of little maidens, they retire, making place for 
cotillions and reels. 

Thus, in the exercise of hearty hospitality— 
surrounded by children and children’s children 
—does the honest old Major live his honest old 
country life. He rules his great household, his 
family, and servants with patriarchal affection, 
and has both their respect and their love. When 
he passes, in due time, to his long home, many 
tears will be shed by those whom he has bene- 
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| by a pin across her breast, huge spectacles, sil- 
ver-rimmed, and a great cap, set off with frills. 
She knits interminable stockings, and tells her 
old world tales. She is a living chronicle of 
the Virginia past. You have but to listen, and 
the former years will rise before you with their 
stately actors — the noble men of old, and the 
days that are dead. Once grandmamma was 
called ‘‘ Little Katy,” and his Excellency Gen- 
eral Washington took her on his knee and sa- 
luted her rosy cheek, thanking her for drinking 
the great toast to him in presence of the drunk- 
en troopers of Benedict Arnold. She will talk 
with you by the hour — garrulous, and running 
into endless particulars and details; for grand- 
mamma’s eyes have now looked upon the world 
for more than fourscore years. It is the past 
which she rules over in right of her venerable 
age—the land of recollections and of dreams— 
of traditionary tales and forgotten histories, 
Soon she will pass from us, and a portion of the 
history of a vigorous race will disappear or live 
only as a myth. 

All these old stories of dream-land you will 
hear from grandmamma; but if the present, 
with its ‘‘ practical” affairs, attracts you, come 
to ‘‘Mamma’s” chamber. Do not be afraid. 
In our country there is no ceremony. Mam- 
ma’s chamber is as much the sitting-room of the 
mansion as the parlor — if you be a relative, or 
even a friend. You will find the good dame 
busy superintending the cutting out of the im- 
mense African army’s full-cloth clothes—or ra- 
ting soundly the idle young servant-girls — or 
teaching the little lump of charcoal on the 
cricket at her feet the art of handling the knit- 
ting-needle. To-morrow she will be busy in 
the spacious store-room — seeing to the manu- 
facture of preserves, or cakes, or pickle, or go- 
ing the round of the quarters, inquiring about 
and doctoring the sick. Mamma is a sensible 
woman in the main, but she is the victim of a 
deplorable hallucination upon certain subjects. 
She believes that the chief end of woman in 
this wicked world is, to read her Bible, go to 
church, love her husband and children, and 





see to the comfort and happiness of all around 
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her. What a low opinion she must have of the 
rights of women! She mends stockings, in- 
stead of seeking to amend the Constitution. 
She ‘‘ communicates” recipes to her scrap-book 
instead of articles to the newspapers ; she pre- 
fers the cradle to the rostrum; and would ra- 
ther be esteemed a tender mother than a brill- 
iant genius. This is the chief defect in mam- 
ma’s character; otherwise she is regarded as 
an extremely sensible woman. 

Shall we glance now, in conclusion, at those 
two youthful ornaments of ‘‘ The Glades,” Mr. 
Tom and pretty Miss Carry? 

Tom is twenty-one, and has recently return- 
ed from his first year at the University. He 
is a handsome, dandified young fellow, with a 
mustache and English side-whiskers—as yet of 
modest development. He has graduated al- 
ready, though not precisely after an examina- 
tion by the Faculty. His tickets were supposed 
to be law, modern languages, and mathematics. 
In reality, however, he devoted his attention to 
the games of ‘‘seven up” and “ euchre” — to 
“callythumps,” and the art of compounding hot 
whisky punch. In all these branches of polite 
learning he has made a gratifying progress. 
But with the ardor of true genius he is not sat- 
isfied. His thirst for scientific acquisition is 
not quenched. He proposes to continue his ar- 
duous exploration into these mysteries for two 
years more. His friends already regard him 
with respect — his claims are not unrecognized. 
Some of them, however, have the bad taste to 
shake their heads, and ask what he will do if he 
is “‘ thrown” on all his tickets? To this ques- 
tion Tom replies that his 

“Faith is large in time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end.” 

Tom is literary and critical. Violently South- 
ern, he yet takes the Northern side of the argu- 
ment for the sake of a good debate. This, as 
we have seen, occurred once too often. In re- 
ality, no stronger Southern man exists. Tom’s 
literary partialities are modern. He admires 
Dumas, and Thackeray, and Dickens, and was 
delighted, for a limited time, with Mr. Alexan- 
der Smith’s ‘‘ Life Drama.” He has spoken fa- 
vorably of a Southern work, entitled ‘‘The Vir- 
ginia Tragedians,” or something of the sort—de- 
claring that, with the benefit of a few hints from 
himself, a remoulding of the plot, an omission 
of all the dialogue, a change of time and place, 
and a different catastrophe, the book would be 
an admirable performance. The author is not 
aware of his views; if they were known to him 
he would, doubtless, write Mr. Tom a letter of 
thanks, and remodel the entire production. 

Tom does not suffer acutely from a want of 
self-appreciation. He believes himself destined 
to direct the future destinies of this Republic. 
A year ago he hesitated between the United 
States Senate and a seat in the Cabinet. At 
present his thoughts are directed toward a for- 
eign mission. He has expressed his sentiments 
at length to a cousin in the Senate on three 
sheets of gilt-edged note paper. .... ‘*Such, 





my dear cousin, seems to me the present posi- 
tion of the Confederacy. You may feel surprise 
at this communication from a man of my age. 
But the world is invariably governed by young 
men. Alexander, Cesar, Pascal, Abelard, 
Prince Eugene, Pitt, and Napoleon, were all 
young. The old fogies are-doomed. America 
demands the services of the rising generation. 
I should like a foreign embassy—say the Court 
of St. James; if that is engaged, I should have 
no objection, under present circumstances, to 
Madrid. Let me hear from you very soon, as 
I shall have some arrangements to make. Your 
affectionate cousin.” 

I have not heard the issue of this correspond- 
ence. I presume the President is in consulta- 
tion with his Cabinet. Meantime Tom has 
forgotten all about it. He has fallen in love. 
For a long series of years he remained rooted 
in the conviction that all the young ladies were 
in love with him. His favorite boast was that 
no girl could humbug Aim, my dear fellow—he 
wasn’t green enough to get sentimental, and tie 
himself to a woman’s apron-string. And as to 
their flirting with him—well, the idea was ridic- 
ulous, positively ridiculous. Love was a silly 
infatuation—the thing for sentimental boys— 
*hanged if he was a green-horn. But alas! 
and welladay! ‘“‘who can control his fate?” 
Like some of those great conquerors of the 
world whom he referred to, Mr. Tom has fall- 
en avictim. Cherry » his cousin, has fin- 
ished him. In Virginia you always fall in love 
with your cousin. There is an ancient statute 
against marrying any body but cousins. Cherry 
spent a month at “The Glades” this fall, and 
on the tenth day Tom succumbed to her dan- 
gerous eyes. He exhibits every symptom of 
a fatal attack. Carry has seen him walking by 
moonlight three times within the last week ; 
and in his fire-place, the servant girl found half 
a dozen sheets of paper covered with poetry, 
in which ‘‘ Cherry” rhymed to “merry,” and 
“eyes” to *‘sighs.” Carry fought for them, and 
the poet, very faint-hearted, was ingloriously 
defeated. Tom, however, could not “ screw his 
courage to the sticking-place ;” he confined his 
demonstrations to a few disconsolate looks, and 
never “spoke.” The entire establishment en- 
joyed his state of mind, and even the Major 
found out how the land lay. The old gentle- 
man shrugged his shoulders, smiled, and pro- 
tested that the course of lovers at the present 
period filled him with astonishment. When he 
went courting in the good old times—and then 
came duly along story. Yes, in his time, things 
were different. Tom did not profit even by this, 
and I have no doubt that he will soon recover 
from the disease, as Cherry is gone now; sol 
shall say no more about it. In due time Mr. 
Tom will doubtless succumb, finally ; and then 
I predict that he will become a sober, serious, 
country gentleman ; reigning at ‘“‘ The Glades,” 
on his father’s throne, and bragging about the 
good old times when James IV. was President. 

The portrait of Young Graceless has left me 
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little space to delineate the manifold charms and 
attractions of the pretty Miss Carry. Still, an 
outline sketch is better than none at all. 

Carry is eighteen. A pair of large hazel eyes 
look forth, with dangerous brilliancy, from a 
profusion of sunny curls; that is to say, when 
Miss Carry permits those natural ornaments to 
ripple at their ‘‘ own wild will.” They are gen- 
erally carried back Pompadour fashion; and I 
assure you that the little romp of ‘‘ The Glades,” 
thus adorned, is dangerous to behold. When 
she tosses her handsome head she resembles a 
fallow-deer about to dart off like the wind. 
Carry is something of a flirt; she has been re- 
peatedly detected “‘ making eyes” at her cous- 
ins and their friends. She has a dangerous 
fashion of passing from mirth to seriousness; 
from merriment to sadness. She holds her lit- 
tle head as proudly as a young girl who has 
just discarded her first lover; but Carry has 
been fatal to four young gentlemen and a hal. 
The half represents Charley , who is trying 
to make up his mind. He daily repeats to him- 
self, in an imbecile way, the fact, that 

“Either he fears his fate, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all." 





But this ceremony gives no relief. He is mis- 
erably afraid, too nervous to attempt his phi- 
losophy in practice, wants pluck, and meditates 
suicide. I predict, however, that Charley will 
die a natural death. 

Charley may thus be represented as one half 
demolished. The four who preceded him were 
discarded definitely, but under ‘‘ extenuating 
circumstances.” The first addressed Carry, on 
an evening ride, when they contemplated the 
glories of sunset from a lofty hill. He adroitly 
referred to the Fairy Land beyond sundown, 
and said that if he possessed a palace there, 
‘*with one dear object by his side,” he would 
ask no more. This remark naturally led to a 
difference of opinion upon the subject of the 
** object,” Carry mischievously declaring that 
Mr. was thinking of Nannie C. . Why 
will the more angelic half of humanity play 
with their adorers as a pretty tortoise-shell cat 
does with a mouse, enjoying keenly the agita- 
tion of the unfortunate captive? Carry knew 
that Alfred would address her on the slightest 
provocation, and she fearlessly brought on the 
dénouement, enjoying the excitement. Men 
drink. But let us not philosophize. The ‘‘ one 
dear object” to make Cloudland happy, heard 
herself identified, and murmured with a blush 
that —that —something ; but (recovering her 
voice), ‘ would always love him as a brother.” 
She gave him her soft little hand when they 
dismounted at the front door; there was a 
slight pressure, like a humming-bird’s plumage 
on a flower; and on the same evening the un- 
fortunate Alfred’s disease became of a type still 
more alarming. 

Carry’s second victim addressed her on the 
great piazza by moonlight. He brought my 











Lord Byron to his assistance. His melting 
glances indicated the fact that it was Miss Carry 
who walked in beauty like the night of cloudless 
climes and starry skies; all that was beautiful 
and bright met in her aspect and her eyes. A 
quarter of an hour after this declaration Jack 
—— was surreptitiously overseen, by a curious 
young African, kneeling on the portico, at Miss 
Carry’s feet, and pressing kisses upon her gloves. 
When the criminal eaves-dropper was question- 
ed in relation to what followed, his reply was to 
the effect that they quarreled—then made up— 
and Miss Carry called Mas’ Jack her brother. 
Jack, however, had received his dispatches, and 
departed on his mission up Salt River. Carry’s 
third victim addressed her at a grand country 
frolic, in the midst of a crowd, while the “ Splen- 
did Voice” of the evening was banging the pi- 
ano. He told her that he was a miserable old 
bachelor of twenty-one—that he wanted a dear 
little wife to take home—-he loved her with his 
whole heart—wouldn’t she marry him? Carry 
blushed more deeply than she had ever been 
known to blush before, and her voice trembled 
somewhat when she looked into honest Walter’s 
eyes, and, in a whisper, discarded him. She 
almost forgot to tell him that she would ‘‘ love 
him as a brother ;” and his unhappy look made 
such an impression upon her that I should not 
be at all surprised if Carry thought better of it, 
and consented to be Mrs. Walter. The three 
“brothers” duly found their affairs public— 
though Carry declares upon her honor, and I 
believe her, that she never breathed a syllable 
to a soul—and the friends of these gentlemen 
are accustomed, from time to time, to tenderly 
inquire “if they have seen their sister lately ?” 

As to Carry’s fourth admirer, the girls all 
agreed that he was sentimental and lackadaisi- 
cal, and that they never could respect a man 
who accepted meekly every species of insult. 
He paid Miss Carry great attention, and finally 
addressed her in church. His tone and manner 
were meeker than usual. Of course the tempt- 
ation could not be resisted. Carry tossed her 
head, gave the gentleman a withering look of out- 
raged piety; and when he begged her, in an ag- 
onized whisper, to ‘‘ make him happy or misera- 
ble forever,” curtly replied that she “‘ wanted to 
hear the sermon, Sir!” after which the triumph- 
ant little maiden took no further notice of him. 
The reply finished him. He issued forth from 
church in an exceedingly weak and imbecile 
state of mind, and was observed to hold a white 
handkerchief to his face. He had ‘‘a sty on 
his eye,” he murmured— which observation 
caused Miss Carry to shake from head to foot 
with smothered entertainment. When she 
reached home Carry nearly died laughing at the 
occurrence; but I don’t think that ‘he expres- 
sion of her pretty face on a fine morning some 
months afterward indicated much amusement. 
Her cheeks were flushed with indignation, her 
pretty lip elaborately pouted, and her bright 
eyes darted flashes of unmistakable anger. That 
morning she had received an invitation to the 
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imbecile gentleman’s wedding, his bride being 
one of the wealthiest and most beautiful girls of 
the county. Such intelligence does not invari- 
ably please young ladies. But there was more. 
Charley ——, who “dropped in” soon after- 
ward, communicated the intelligence that Mr. 
Imbecile had said that he ‘‘ courted Miss Carry 
only from a sense of propriety, after paying her 
so much attention ;” and further, that when he 
issued from the church he held the white hand- 
kerchief to his face to conceal his satisfaction 
and smiles! Charley offered to put the intend- 
ed bridegroom to death, but Carry dissuaded 
him from this rash measure. She was too much 
mortified even to be angry long, and soon 
changed the subject. When she met Mr. Im- 
becile, on the next Sunday, she passed grandly 
without bowing. Such is the history of Carry’s 
fourth admirer. 

I have sported with her little caprices and 
coquettish ways, and told of her love affairs— 
but Carry is an excellent girl. She will make 
an admirable wife. She loves her father and 
mother, and every one around her, with a depth 
and tenderness of affection, which indicates an 
earnest nature. She only takes her maiden 
holiday now—flaunting in ribbons and roses, 
and immense hoops, and all a young girl’s per- 
sonal adornments. One day she will dismiss 
these trifles from her thoughts and become a 
good wife. Now, she pouts and smiles with 
the prettiest little air, and tosses her head, and 
dances on the tiptoes of her little rosetted slip- 
pers, and says the sauciest things, and teases 
and worries, and snubs and soothes her admir- 
ers, and even her family. In due time she will 
meet with some honest gentleman whom she will 
love, and then I predict that our little beauty 
of ‘*The Glades” will make as good a wife as 
ever lived upon Virginia soil. So may it be! 

With this brief sketch of pretty Carry I end 
my talk about the old Virginia country-house. 
It is an honest old place, and deserved thus 
much mention at least. If you will leave your 
ledgers or your books, and, shaking off the dust 
of the city streets, come into the serene fields, 
by the great river, you will discern, from afar, 
the gray walls of ‘‘ The Glades ;” and, perhaps, 
may be tempted to approach the hill. Once 
within the grassy chase, beneath the century 
oaks, you may feel an inclination to see the in- 
side of the old mansion. If so, you need use 
noceremony. Approach andenter. The door 
is not closed; it stands always hospitably open. 
The Major will meet you on the threshold—he 
will press your hand, and in a quarter of an 
hour you will no longer feel like a stranger. 

Would you listen to the honest, prejudiced, 
eloquent talk of a lingering type of the old Vir- 
ginia gentleman? sk the Major if he really 
thinks that Mr. Calhoun was a great statesman ? 
or, whether ‘‘ degrees in a state” are not objec- 
tionable? Upon these subjects you will receive 
an amount of information which many books 
would fail to supply. 

Would you see a good representative of 





“Young Virginia?” Do you like college jokes, 
and boundless conceit, and generous enthusiasm 
about Harry Clay, or some great name, no mat- 
ter upon what political side? Take one of Tom’s 
cigars, and go with him to the stables. He will 
show you all the horses, point out their various 
good points, and inform you of his views and 
opinions upon every imaginable subject. 

Or, if you are young and fond of ladies’ so- 
ciety, Miss Carry and mamma will talk with you 
in the drawing-room. Mamma will not sit long, 
however—she has many duties to perform. Her 
key-basket will rattle slightly, she will glide 
away with a smile, and you will be doomed to 
a téte-d-téte with Carry. The young lady will 
make you laugh with her mirth, or weep with 
her tender Scottish songs. Take care! 

If, lastly, you care for none of these things— 
neither for politics, nor blooded horses, nor 
young ladies—if you are a student of the past, 
and like to linger amidst the sad or glorious 
scenes of other days—you have ‘only to take 
your seat beside good grandmamma, and pay 
attention while she talks. Listen, and you 
will hear that singular age, dead now so long, 
speak to you in its eloquent and gracious voice 
—the elder day will live again for you in all its 
strength and splendor. You will be a spectator 
of, if not an actor in, the drama which was 
played by giants—those men of other days who 
tower above the present like so many Titans. 
Listen, and all those noble figures will defile 
before you in a long glittering line—you will 
see their lordly brows, and clear eyes with the 
eagle’s glance, and firm lips full of iron reso- 
lution. The past will live again; the former 
day will lie before you like a stately landscape, 
brilliant in the sunshine; the stormy glories of 
the Revolution will burst into bloom, like bloody 
flowers, and you will clasp in your own—warm, 
throbbing, and impulsive—the ponderous hand 
which shaped our destiny—the hand of Wash- 
ington. 

All this, and more, will rise before you, and 
be your life for the time, as you listen to good 
grandmamma, reviving, with her poor cracked 
voice, the noble memories of other years. 





AN INCIDENT AT NIAGARA FALLS. 
BY MRS. GASKELL. 

*¢7OU were in too much agitation this morn- 

ing,” said Madame Percival, “‘to take 
much interest in a scene that was present to 
my mind as we looked upon the rapids, but I 
think I must tell it you now. I said that I had 
often been at the Falls. It must be nine or ten 
years since what I am going to tell you about 
happened during one of my visits. You noticed 
the small rocks that come up to the surface in 
the current just above the rapids. Of course 
they form obstacles to the drift-wood and rub- 
bish that is constantly being borne down the 
stream; and this accumulation of stray sub- 
stances has, in time, formed some of these rocks 
into islands. There is one of the largest just 
in the middle of the rushing waters, where the 
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impetuous torrent is fullest and widest, not half 
a mile from the Falls. It is covered with brush- 
wood, and even some trees of a tolerable growth. 
I was walking on the shore one day, and came 
to the road just opposite to this island. There 
I saw a hundred or so of people collected, now 
still and breathless, now moved about as by 
some common sympathy. What could be the 
matter? I walked hastily up, and then, look- 
ing by sympathy to the point on which all eyes 
seemed fixed, I saw two men on this island— 
two Irishmen, as they told me—who, ignorant 
of the force of the rapids, had undertaken to 
cross the river in a boat—going to their day’s 
work, as I think they said—at a point too near 
the Falls for any one but a stranger to attempt. 
Their boat had long since been whirled away 
over the Falls. They were saved as by a mir- 
acle; they had been carried by the force of the 
stream, dashing against this piece of resistance 
—this little island, not two hundred yards off, 
and had sprung out on the safe ground, as it 
were, by instinct; but it seemed but like ex- 
changing one kind of death for another. They 
were safe from the Falls; but no human being 
had ever set foot on that island, surrounded by 
the whirlin, floods; it seemed beyond the pow- 
er of man to reach it—how much the more to 
escape from it! Any one who attempted it 
would be carried down a short two minutes’ 
agony of swift, relentless torrent, and then— 
God pity the state of that creature dashed down 
the Falls! The thought of that ghastly sweep 
of waters made the little crowd silent and mo- 
tionless, even while looking on at the passion- 
ate gestures (no doubt accompanied by many 
words and cries that were utterly lost in the 
roar of many waters) of the two men, who, now 
kneelingz—now standing up and tossing their 
arms aloft in the air—now down again on their 
pleading knees, their heads buried in their 
hands, as if trying to drown the perpetual rush 
of the resounding torrent, and to speak their 
last earthly words to God with clear and steady 
minds. Oh, my God! what could we—help- 
less men—do for these, our brothers? Through 
the crowd came a cry; it cleft our murmured, 
whispered words like a sharp, flaming sword; 
it was the wife of one of the doomed men. 

‘*** Are you blind, lame, stocks and stones ?’ 
she said, as she would have waded deep into 
the tossing waters if two or three strong men 
hal not held her by main force. ‘He has seven 
children, the youngest a sucking babe. Hearken 
to him!’ for she heard him, or thought she heard 
him. ‘For the love of God!’ he cries; ‘ for the 
love of the Blessed Virgin, send help.’ ‘Patrick! 
Patrick!’ she sereeched—as if he could hear— 
‘are ye thinking on the blessed Lady of many 
sorrows in the little church of Droughadmore 
at home?’ Qh,’ said she, dropping her voice, 
‘that we had never left our home, and the oul’ 
parents, who blessed us when we left, and are 
thinking on us now, little dreaming what a 
death lies before us; for if he dies, I will die, 
and God help the orphans!’ 


‘** Suddenly a man came up, stripped to his 
trowsers. I believe he had been in the crowd 
before, only I had not noticed him. He was 
a fine, stalwart young fellow, with a rope tied 
round his waist, and the end of the coil in the 
hands of another man. Two or three were fol- 
lowing him, evidently dissuading him from un- 
dertaking such a tremendous risk, as I saw in 
his flaming eye and compressed lip he himself 
believed it to be. They were speaking low and 
earnestly. I only caught one piece of his an- 





swer. ‘Take care of my old mother, boys; 

| but that I know you will. Yon man out there 
| has wife and children. I have none.’ Then 
he came up to the passionate, woeful woman, 
and told her that, by God’s help, he would strive 
to save her husband, und bade her bless him 
before he went. She looked him steadily in 
the face for a moment, as if reading his soul, 
and then lifted up her arms and blessed him. 
‘God be with thee in thy going out and in thy 
coming in; in the deep waters, as on the dry 
land; in the struggle of thy life, as in the deep- 
er struggle of thy death! God be with thee 
evermore. His will be done!’ 

*¢ And, as if the reference to God had calmed 
the tumult of her despair, or it might be from 
pure physical exhaustion, she sat down mutely 
and meekly, cowered down by the side of the 
terrible stream, and buried her head in her 
gown-tail, which she had worn, like maay of 
her countrywomen, in lieu of a cloak or shawl. 

“The young man and he who held the end 
of the coil of rope began to ascend the course 
of the torrent. We lost sight of them for a time. 
We held our breaths. The only sound that 
broke the dead silence that coexisted with the 
rush and crash of the torrent were the low, 
muttered prayers of the poor Irishwoman, as we 
heard her telling her beads. At length some 
one cried out, ‘ There he is!’ and sure enough, 
high up at the bend of the river, we saw a little 
black scallop shell of a boat, steered or sculled 
(I don’t know which you call it) by one man ; 
it was whirled, and tossed, and thrown hither 
and thither by the white, foaming rapids, not 
yet—where he was—at their full force, but 
gathering fury every yard that he neared the 
island, still two or three hundred yards away. 
All the steersman’s energy and power seemed 
reserved for the one action of tacking from rock 
to rock, so that at each obstacle he could take 
breath, and rearrange the boat. He was drifted 
swiftly from rock to rock. At times we feared 
his strength would not suffice to guide his little 
boat to the next point of land among the seeth- 
ing waters, and that we should see him borne 
past us like lightning, carried hopelessly to the 
Falls by the tremendous rapid. At times we 
lost him behind the scrubby brushwood that 
grew here and there on an islet larger than the 
others; but at length the last passage was made; 
he was there on the island. We saw him rous- 
ing and comforting the men, who by this time 
had sunk into the weakness and the stupor of 





despair. He cheered them up, he patted their 
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backs; he pointed to us, or rather to the poor 
shrouded wife, still praying with hidaen eyes. 
Then at last we watched him cut down some 
tree-branches, and lay them in the bottom of 
the boat—we could not imagine why—and then 
there was some arrangement of the rope he had 
taken with him. I hardly know how—for by 
this time the poor wife had gone down to the 
ground with a heavy fall and a long sobbing 
groan in a dead faint, from which no efforts of 
mine could rouse her—nothing, in short, but her 
husband, as—saved and rescued by that brave 
young man—he stood by her, and took her in 
his arms, and cheered her aad comforted her by 
the sound of that voice she thought never to 
hear more.” 

‘* And the young man—what became of the 
young man?” asked I. 

‘*Why” (and Madam Percival’s eyes were 
wet with tears, although her mouth was smil- 
ing), ‘‘we did not know how to make enough 
of him—some of us blessed him, and some of us 
shook him by the hand—he, all the time, trying 
to get rid of us, and making light of his daring, 
and at last escaping from us, under pretense of 
needing to change his clothes, which were in- 
deed wet through with the spray and the dash- 
ing waters. When he was out of sight the old- 
est man among the crowd took off his hat, and 
just thanked God in as few and simple words as 
you can well imagine ; and then held the hat to 
us all, without another word of explanation. 
We knew what it was for; for while the young 
man had been gone up the wooded shore, be- 
fore kc had embarked upon the roaring waters 
—we could not have spoken a word then—it 
had been bruited that he was a poor working 
lad, who maintained his old mother by daily 
labor—and we longed to make his life a bit 
easier to him henceforth. So one put in a watch 





as pledge for something more, and many put in 
dollars, and some few put in cents (with tears 
that they had no more to give), and altogether 
there were from three to four hundred dollars 
either paid or promised, by the time he came 
out of the kind of public-house into which he 
had gone to change his clothes. Those who 
were on the watch for him brought him to us 
again—unwilling and sheep-faced, though he 
did not know why we wanted him. Then the 
old man (who would fain have made a speech, 
only words failed him) shoved the hat into his 
hand, and burst into tears. 

‘*The young fellow looked at the money— 
looked round at us all—and then quietly placed 
the hat on the ground. ‘Thank you all, kind- 
ly,’ said he; ‘but I can’t take it.’ He gave no 
reason; only replied over and over again in the 
same words. ‘Thank you kindly; but I can’t 
take it.’ We could do nothing at the moment; 
but it was suggested (and the idea was followed 
out) that the house in which his mother lived, 
and the rent of which he had to pay, should be 
bought, and given to the old woman, before he 
knew any thing about it. Meanwhile, he said, 
in a simple and straightforward manner enough, 
‘I cut a few stems and branches down from 
yon place. I thought as no man had ever been 
there before, to my knowledge, no one might 
happen to go there again; and they might be 
kind of curiosities in the way of walking-sticks. 
I reckon to make six or seven of ’em, and I 
hope they will not be thought too high-priced at 
half a dollar each.’ 

‘You may be sure there was a rush for 
them; and many a one cried, ‘Let them be 
put up to auction!’ But no! the first bidders 
had them; and no begging or entreaty could 
make him take more than half a dollar for 
each.” 





IN ARTICULO MORTIS. 


HE turbulent soul was calm. 


The hour of rest— 


That evening hour of Life, when storms go down, 
And Man’s tumultuous bosom, like the sea 
Suddenly lulled at sinking of the sun, 
Placidly mirrors the white shapes of heaven— 


Had stolen upon the statesman. 


Silence filled 


The room, and from the lamp a tremulous ray 
Played on his furrowed cheeks and rugged brow, 
Like moonlight on some fortress laid in ruin. 

By his bedside the Nation’s Chieftain sate, 

With head low bent, and ear alert to catch 


The counsels of the dying. 


Silence filled 


The room; but yet invisibly and slow 
Innumerable angels, poised in air, 
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Drooped their white wings, like curtains, o’er the couch 
Where dying Benton lay. 
A silence filled 
The room, and still the Nation’s Chief bent low 
His head to catch the sacred stream of speech 
Which, in the Shadow of the Vale of Death, 
Gathers mysterious virtues from the soil. 


When the last milestone’s past, and wearied out 
With travel, and the thirst for eternal springs, 
We stand exhausted on the verge of earth, 
Gazing upon the Undiscovered Land 

That lies beyond, with wonder and with awe, 
Sometimes from out the formless mists that hang 
Over the Frontier that we dread to pass, 
There bursts a light, mystic, ineffable, 

More than the glories of quintillion suns 
Shining together. Then the fainting soul, 
Bathed in this strange, invigorating light, 
Leaps from the dust in which it lies, and flings 
Abroad the fleshly rags that cover it, 

And like an eagle rushing to the sun 

Soars through the golden Aura, and is lost 

In the effulgence, endless and eternal! 


Now, when a breathless silence filled the room, 
And the gray-headed Chieftain of the land 

Hung o’er the lips of him, who, awe-struck stood, 
Yet resolute, upon the edge of Earth, 

A wondrous light, mystic, ineffable, 

On dying Benton’s pallid forehead played; 
Filling his eyes with a serener fire, 

Flushing his cheeks with a celestial youth, 
Rippling adown his hair, until his face 

Was all illumined like a Book of Prayer! 


Then spake he in a whisper, distant, faint, 
That fell upon the silence in the room 
Like a voice calling from the eternal shore 
To one on Earth. 
“The page is almost turned,” 
He said. “The Angel holds the fluttering leaf 
On which is writ the story of my life. 
A rustle, and a motion, and ’twill pass 
Among the things that were. In this last hour 
I seemed to hear, amid the Hills of Ieaven, 
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Whose topmost pinnacles upon my sight 

Rise as I float along the shores of Death, 

A multitude of voices cry aloud, 

‘The Nation is in peril! Call the Chief!’ 

I called you; but a higher voice than mine 
Speaks in the summons, and a higher thought 
Dictates my words. The tongues of dying men 
Are God’s own telegraphs to human-kind! 


‘**The man in power is ever sore beset; 
He drives the chariot of the Commonwealth, 
But busy hands keep meddling with the reins, 
And lazy suppliants cling around the wheels, 
And at the corners beggars bar his way 
With outstretched hands and pertinacious eyes, 
Pleading for place. Forever by his side 
Stand evil counselors, who point and point, 
And recommend this road, or that, or that. 
There’s but one road for one like you to take, 
And but one finger-post that shows it—God! 


**Did but the mystic fingers touch your eyes 
That now touch mine, and did you but behold 
Th’ unrolling of the wondrous Avenue 
Of Progress, opening to the stately march 
Of this our nation, why your sight would fail 
At the supernal splendor of the vision! 
But how to reach it? Not by giving ear 
To the false tongues of men; but when the hour 
Of solitude and silence doth arrive; 
When for a while the burden of the state 
Drops from your shoulders, and you stand erect 
And are yourself—then turn to Him whose hand 
Gathers the countless golden reins that guide 
Innumerable spheres, and ask of Him 
The grace to govern, and the strength to rule.” 


He ceased. Once more a silence filled the room, 
And from the statesman’s tranquil countenance 
Faded the mystic light by slow degrees, 

Like the daylight fading o’er the sea. 

Sudden the myriads of angelic wings 

That canopied the bed were strangely struck 
With a vibration, and together thrilled 

In every plume, as through the breathless silence 
That filled the room there rose a holy murmur 
Of orisons—The two old men were praying! 
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A MOTHER'S CONFESSION. 


‘* A GNES 2?” 

‘Well, Normen?” I spoke sharply, 
turning my face away from my husband and 
snapping the emerald bracelet on my wrist with 
a quick, impatient motion. I knew well what 
he had come to ask of me, and I was willfully 
and angrily determined to refuse it. 

**T wish you would not go out to-night,” he 


said, earnestly, paying no heed to my ungracious | 


manner. “I wish it very much, Agnes. Will 
you stay at home to please me?” 
“It is like you to say that,” I answered, ir- 


you, when your wish is nothing but an unrea- 
sonable exaction, a selfish demand.” 

** Agnes !”—the color flushed to his brow, and 
he pressed his lips tightly for a moment, but 
the words came out gentle and kind as ever— 
**T scarcely think I have deserved such a charge 
from you, when I have given up my own wishes 
—in this very thing—so many times for your 
pleasure.” 

‘**Tt is generous to tell me of it, now,” I re- 
torted. ‘Noble in you to boast how often you 
have sacrificed yourself to an ungrateful wife! 
You take your reward that way, however, and 
your self-approval must content you, for I can 
not consent to ‘ please’ you to-night by giving 
up an engagement that I am expected to meet. 
I am already dressed, and Mrs. Bennett will 
call in a few minutes.” 

I settled a fold of the delicate lace that droop- 
ed from my shoulders, and rearranged the crim- 
son fuschias in my hair; then without another 
word or glance for my husband, I swept past 
him into an inner room, and stooped over the 
cradle where my baby lay asleep, softly nestled 
among cambric ruffles and silken coverlets. It 
was a tiny, white little face that slept beneath 
my gaze, looking so wan and fragile that a 
more experienced or more loving mother would 
have hung over it, full of tender yearnings and 
anxieties, keeping watch upon its frail life night 
and day, instead of wasting precious hours away 
from it in ball-rooms and opera-houses. 

But my heart was full of bitterness toward 
my own child. Its winsome helplessness stirred 
no tenderness in me, its fragile look woke no 
pity as I stood by the little cradle. “It is only 
this child that he cares for,” I said, angrily, to 
myself; “Jam nothing now but its mother. I 
must stay at home day and night to watch it, 
and nurse it, make myself its slave, have no 
thought in the world beyond it, and him! As 
if I married him only to be his housekeeper and 
a nurse for his children!” 

And I turned away from the sleeping infant, 
2aving no mother’s kiss behind, and went down 
stairs with the scornful flush on my cheek, and 
the resentful thought in my heart, to wait for 
my friend, Mrs. Bennett. Norman did not 
come near me again, and I sat alone beneath 
the lighted chandelier, my costly fan catching 
sparkles from its brightness, and my beautiful 





dress lying on the floor in shining pearly folds, 
while I brooded in silence over my wicked and 
unreasonable anger. 

It was the first time I had ever spoken in just 
such a way to my husband, or so openly and 
positively slighted his wishes; but it was the 
first time, also, that he had ever decidedly op- 
posed any plan or purpose of mine in all the 
year since we were married. 

I had been a spoiled child all my life—will- 
ful and proud, utterly impatient of any contra- 
diction, and, under my guardian’s easy sway, 
rarely meeting with it. Every one humored 


| my caprices and submitted to my will, until I 
ritably, ‘‘ putting it on the ground of pleasing | 


grew up haughty, exacting, and selfish—claim- 
ing homage and admiration as my lawful trib- 
ute—and altogether ignorant of that true wo- 
manly adorning—‘“‘ the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit.” Nevertheless more than one 
rich treasure of love had been spent upon me, 
unlovely as I was in too many respects, and 
Norman Granger's pure, manly devotion had 
constrained me to answer it with all my heart 
in return. 

I loved him passionately and entirely, as it 
was my nature to love, and I knew myself hon- 
ored and ennobled by his choice. Still, in my 
pride and selfishness, in my folly and ignorance, 
I would not submit to be governed even by him. 
My will must be law with him, as it had been 
with others—my preference decide every point 
at issue. I wanted devotion and admiration, 
not counsel or direction, or, more hateful still, 
disapproval of any of my acts. Of womanly 
humility and wifely submission I had no more 
knowledge than the veriest spoiled child in the 
universe, nor any more appreciation of Norman’s 
magnanimity in bearing with me so patiently 
and tenderly. 

I did not remember, as I sat in the soft light 
brooding over my fancied wrongs, how many 
times he had given up his own preference for a 
quiet evening at home to take me to some gay 
scene altogether uncongenial to him; how con- 
stantly he had indulged my lightest wishes; 
how nobly, forbearing reproach, he had borne 
with my selfishness and frequent ill-humor; 
hpw tenderly and unweariedly he had kept 
watch in my sick-room when the child was born. 
I only remembered some words of his, overheard 
once, not many months before the baby came. 
I was dressed, as now, for a party, and I heard 
them as I sat by the register in my dressing- 
room, warming my satin-slippered feet before 
going down. The library was just below, and 
Norman and my guardian were talking of me. 
Every word was borne to me on the rush of 
heated afr as plainly as if I had stood in their 
presence, and every word kept its own bitter 
place in my memory still. It was in answer 
to something my guardian had said—I did not 
care to remember fis speech—but this was Nor- 
man’s: 

‘*I sometimes think,” he said, ‘‘ that we 
made a mutual mistake in our marriage. Ag- 
nes only seems to be happy when she is in a 
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crowd. An evening at home, alone with me, 
makes her miserable, while the exact reverse is 
true of myself. Iam tired and sick of this con- 
tinual going out; but Agnes never seems to 
weary of it herself, or to understand what a 
weariness it is to me.” 

‘She will have to give it up before long,” 


said my guardian. ‘ When the child comes it | 


will keep her at home.” 

“Yes,” Norman answered, “that is my great 
hope for the future. The child will surely make 
a change—she can not neglect its claims upon 
her. And then, perhaps, my dream of a home 
may be fulfilled. So far there has been little 
realization of it.” 

There was nothing more said; but what I 
had heard was enough to kindle a fire of indig- 
nation in my heart. Any true wife, any right- 
minded woman, hearing such a confession of 
disappointment and regret from the lips of her 
husband, would have been covered with shame 
and confusion of face; would have diligently 
examined herself to discover the root of evil 
that had borne the bitter fruit; and, having 
found it, would, in all humility and sorrow, have 
determined to make the future atone for the 
errors of the past. But I only felt indignant, 
outraged, insulted—the shadow of injustice in 
my husband’s words was enough to make me 
overlook all their truth, and I could not forgive 
him for having found fault with me to another. 
I curled my lip in scorn at the thought of the 
child, and said to myself, ‘‘ He may wait longer 
than that for the realization of his dream! I 
will not make myself a slave to it any more than 
I willto him. Am I to give up every pleasure 
in the world because Iam a wife and going to 
be amother? Better be a nun at once!” 

So from that time I only thought of my baby 
with dislike, and the inward determination that 
it should never put any restraint upon me. I 
did not tell Norman that I had overheard his 
conversation with my guardian, and I would 
not explain to him the reason of my cold and 
altered manner. But I never forgot one word. 
I hardened my heart with them against all his 
loving tenderness during my illness: I thought 
of them when they brought my baby to me, and 
even that first irrepressible thrill of love and 
delight was embittered by the memory that this 
child was -“‘ his only hope for the future !” 

It was a delicate little thing from the first, 
needing constant care and watchfulness; but I 
gave it little of either, partly because I was 
really ignorant and inexperienced, knowing no- 
thing about a mother's duties, and partly, also, 
because I was wickedly determined to show my 
husband that the child should make no change 
in me. I was young and vigorous, and soon 
recovered my own strength; and as soon as 
possible I resumed all my former habits and 
engagements. Most of the day I spent in driv- 





ing about, shopping, and returning calls. In 
the evenings there was the same old round of | 
opera and theatre, invitations abroad, parties 
or visitors at home ; and I gave myself up more | 


entirely than ever to them all, for the evil spirit 
grew upon me more and more. I was misera- 
ble, of course, but I knew that I made Norman 
so as well, and that revengeful satisfaction con- 
tented me. God forgive me! I did not know 
or care what bitter seed I was sowing for future 
blossoming. 

The baby pined and dwindled daily for lack 
of proper nourishment. I nursed it when I was 
at home, and did not forget it, which I was apt 
enough to do; but half the time its cries of 
hunger were quieted with opiates. The nurse 
could not be expected to be more conscientious 
than the mother. Norman kept silence for a 
long time. I think he tried to believe that my 
conduct was only the result of thoughtlessness, 
and that I would come to a sense of what was 
right by-and-by. He would not acknowledge 
to himself that I acted with a special purpose 
to oppose and disappoint him, and yet he must 
have suspected it more than once. 

At last he remonstrated. It was when I told 
him of my engagement to go with Mrs. Bennctt 
to a public ball given for some charity or other 
—asking him carelessly if he chose to accom- 
pany us. ‘Twice before in the same week I had 
been absent from the child till long past mid- 
night, and he was not yet four months old. Nor- 
man reminded me of the fact, and asked me if 
it was possible I could be ignorant of the injury 
so young an infant must sustain by such neg- 
lect. I answered indifferently that he was not 
neglected, that he was accustomed to be fed, 
and did as well without me as with me. That 
I had never proposed to myself to become a 
nursery-maid as soon as I became a mother. 
The scornful words stung him as I meant that 
they should, and he replied indignantly, de- 
manding the cause of the strange manner I had 
adopted toward him for so long, and insisting 
upon his right to an explanation. I returned 
with passion that I claimed an equal right to 
speak and act as I pleased, and that I did not 
choose to enter into any explanations. My 
reasons were sufficient for myself. 

So I left him. I did not see him again un- 
til he came to my room in the evening, and how 
I received him then the reader knows. What 
remorse for myself, and misery for both of us, in 
the future, I might have avoided by listening to 
him then, I can hardly estimate now. I learned 
long afterward how much in his mind depended 
upon my answer to his request. He had con- 
quered his own pride, of which he had fully as 
much as J, although it was of a nobler order— 
and asked that as a favor which he might have 
commanded as a right. If I had consented, it 
would have been the earnest of a new life to 
him. He would have told me all things that 
were on his mind—his sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, his longing for perfect union and confi- 
dence between us—and by his love and his earn- 


| estness have constrained me to listen, until the 


barrier of my willful resentment was broken 
down, and a right understanding of the whole 
trouble established, I did not know all this, it 
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is true, nor that my husband had made this the 
test of my worthiness, the stake upon which 
our future happiness depended—that he had de- 
termined to leave me to my own ways, if he 
failed in this, as one unworthy of further hope 
or effort. But if I had, doubtless my reckless 
pride would have been stronger still than love 
or fear, and I should have gone on, braving all 
consequences. 
IL. 

Mrs. Bennett's rustling flounces and laugh- 
ing voice broke in upon my pleasant reverie. 
‘* What a charming tableau, and what a pity to 
spoil it!” was her exclamation as I rose to meet 
her. ‘It might have been ‘maiden meditation 
fancy free,’ if only one did not know of that 
dear, devoted husband, and the bewitching little 
encumbrance in the nursery. What have you 
been doing to yourself? You are more splen- 
did than ever to-night.” 

**Am I?” Isaid, lightly. ‘‘Let us go at once, 
then, and do execution while the charm lasts.” 

‘* And Mr. Granger?” 

‘‘Qh, he declines the entertainment, and I 
shall survive without him.” 

**Good!” Mrs. Bennett clapped herkid gloves 
merrily. ‘* You have been quarreling, I know. 
That's the secret of your bloom and your bright 
eyes. Iam delighted!” 

‘**It is refreshing occasionally; by way of 
variety, you know,” I said, with a forced laugh. 

‘* Refreshing? It’s the only spice of married 
life!” she returned. ‘‘George and I quarrel 
awfully. I always begin it when I want to look 
my handsomest; you get up such a colour, you 
know, when you are saying all sorts of outra- 
geous things, and making a man furious. I 
always admire myself in a rage, and it’s quite 
as becoming to you, judging from the effects.” 

** Don’t take too much for granted,” I said, 
carelessly, drawing my cloak around my shoul- 
ders as we went out. Ihave not confessed to a 
rage, remember. Take care of the wheel there, 
your dress is touching it.” 

The footman was holding open the carriage- 





door, and I started another topic as soon as it 
was closed upon us. I did not choose to talk | 
of my husband to Mrs. Bennett, or any one | 
else. My pride was of so much service at least | 
that it prevented me from showing to strangers 
any of the unhappy secrets of our home. No| 
one ever guessed from my manner that a single | 
shadow had fallen upon my life, and Mrs. Ben- | 
nett did not dream, when she saw me gayest and | 
brightest of all the brilliant throng, that there | 
was any reality in her playful accusation of a | 
quarrel. It was quite beyond her capacity to 
comprehend such feelings as were rankling in 
my heart while lips and eyes smiled serene 
above. 

Norman was up still when I returned home, 
very late. I saw the lights in his study, and 
his own figure at the window for a moment, as 
the carriage stopped. Mrs. Bennett was half 
asleep among her shawls, but she roused up to 
make a remark about ‘‘his devotion,” in con-| 





trast fo “George's” indifference, “‘who had been 
asleep at least three hours, she was sure!” I 
bade her a merry good-night, and ran up the 
steps of the portico, where a servant was already 
waiting at the open door. But Norman did not 
come to meet me, as he had always done before 
when I had been out without him. I went up 
stairs alone; and although his door was open 
as I passed, he did not come out to me, or even 
speak. In our chamber I waited long for him, 
but he never came, and I lay down to sleep at 
last, for the first time since our marriage, with- 
out him; wondering, bitterly, as I did so, what 
Mrs. Bennett would think of ‘‘his devotion” 
could she see us now! 

The baby had never slept with me. I would 
not be troubled with him, and never gave my- 
self any concern as to the nurse’s management, 
although she occupied a room adjoining mine, 
ostensibly to be under my supervision. To- 
night I could not sleep. I lay awake, tossed 
with a tumult of angry thoughts, uppermost of 
which was the indignant one that Norman was 
trying by his absence to punish me into submis- 
sion !—and so it happened that I heard the child 
when he wakened in the next room and began 
tocry. His feeble wail was little more than a 
moan, most pitiful to hear, but not loud enough 
to disturb the nurse it seemed, for it went on 
for some time unnoticed. At last, when I had 
just made up my mind to call her, I heard her 
rouse up and take the child, apparently, saying, 
in a sleepy, fretful way, 

**Oh, baby, dear, do be quiet! Ye're wear- 
in’ the life out o’ me with your frettin’! What 
ails ye that ye can’t sleep?” 

And then, when the child still moaned, I 
heard her moving about, and the rattle of a 
spoon and cup, as I thought; and by-and-by 
there was quiet again. ‘‘ She has fed him,” I 
said to myself. ‘*' That was all he wanted, and 
now he has gone to sleep.” So I settled my- 
self into an easier position among the pillows, 
and fell asleep at last, without another thought 
for my poor little baby. .It was very late in the 
morning before I waked, and almost noon when, 
my toilet and breakfast accomplished, I asked 
for the child. Then I was told that he was 
asleep. I don’t know what impulse prompted 


| me, but, indolent and languid as I felt, I got 


up and went to look at him in hiscrib. He lay 
profoundly asleep, motionless and white, al- 
most, as if he were dead. So white and death- 
like that, for the first time, a sense of fear shot 
through my heart, and involuntarily I laid my 
hand over his little, pale lips to feel his breath. 
He did breathe, faintly, indeed, but I was satis- 
fied, and went back to my dressing-room to 
amuse myself with a new novel. Norman had 
not been near me all the day, but I had seen 
him from my window going out of the house. 

An hour later, when I began to weary of the 
book, I called for the baby again; but he was 
still asleep. ‘‘ Hasn’t he been awake to-day ?” 
I asked, beginning to feel uneasy, though I 
scarcely knew wh9. 
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““Oh yes, ma’am! to be sure he has!” was|ing more and more feebly, the breath coming 
the nurse’s hasty answer: ‘‘I had him up and | with still fainter inspirations, and the small, 
dressed him this morning. He only dropped | pallid face looking already as if it lay under the 
off again just a little while before you asked for | shadow of death. What agony of suspense and 


him first, ma’am.” dread—what yearning, remorseful love—what 
“Well, go and wake him up,” I said; “1I/ pity and self-reproach tortured my soul during 
want him.” this terrible interval, let any mother imagine! 


‘* Tt seems like a pity, ma’am—” she began, | Selfish, and willful, and blind to my own faults 
hesitatingly, but I checked her authoritatively : | as I was, I could not but feel that I had wrought 
‘*He has slept long enough. Do as I tell | this evil, at least in part; and I bowed myself 
you, and bring him to me.” down to the dust in anguish and shame. If 
She went into the next room, and I saw her | Norman—if my husband—had but come to me 
take the child out of the cradle, and begin to | then, I would have knelt at his feet in my de- 
shake him and throw him up in her arms to/|spair and misery; I would have clung to him 
waken him. His little head drooped heavily, | for pardon and pity; I would have poured out 
and his tiny arms fell loosely by his side, but | all the sorrow and penitence of my heart in 
there was no voluntary motion. The drowsy | confession of my wrong-doing and imploring 
lids did not unclose, and no change passed over | his forgiveness—and so I might have been saved 
his face. She could not rouse him. from the worse wrong and deeper wretchedness 
I grew frightened when I saw her ineffectual | which awaited me! 
efforts, and starting up hastily I snatched him} But he did not come; only the doctor, at 
from her, tossed him up and down rapidly two | last; and I saw, as he bent over the baby, the 
or three times, then shook him violently and | hopeless sentence written in his face before any 
called aloud. But neither sound nor motion | word was spoken. 
answered me. I might as well have tried to} ‘‘ How long has the child lain in this state ?” 
rouse the sleep of the dead. I turned fiercely | he asked. 
to the nurse, who stood by pale with terror: I answered mechanically, “‘ About two hours. 
**You have been doing something to my | His nurse says that he was awake this morning.” 
child! Tell me at once what you have given ‘*Who gave him the laudanum ?” 
him—this instant tell me !” “The nurse, I suppose,” I replied, in the 
‘Indeed, indeed, ma’am, I never gave him | same way; ‘‘but she declares she has given 
a thing,” she protested, eagerly. ‘‘ Never a| him nothing.” 
drop of nothing, forbye the milk he takes every| He turned sharply to her as she crouched 
night. Sure an’ I wouldn’t be the one to do | upon the floor, hiding her face—*“ Tell the truth 
such a thing!” | at once, or I will have you arrested for poison- 
‘*Go for Mr. Granger—ring the bell—send | ing. When did you give laudanum to this 
for a doctor!” I ordered, passionately, grasping | | child; and how long has he been asleep? He 
the bell-handle myself as I spoke, and pulling | was not awake two hours ago!” 
it till the jangling echoes rang through the house. A burst of sobs and incoherent assertions of 
‘*Walter! my baby! darling, wake up for | | innocence was her only answer at first, but a 
mamma2!” I screamed in the child’s unconscious | few energetic words from him brought out the 
ear, growing wild with fear as I threw him to | truth presently. It was the old story, often 
and fro, and flew about the room, now to the | told. My neglect and indifference had made 
fire, now to the window, in vain efforts to shake | her unscrupulous in the use of means to relieve 
off the horrible stupor which bound as with a herself from trouble. ‘‘ She had often given 
spell every limb and feature. Nothing but the | him a drop or so,” she said, ‘‘when he had 
faint breathing gave any token of life, and to | colic, and it never did him any hurt. Last 
my excited terror even that seemed almost night he fretted, and she gave him some in his 
spent. milk, and she didn’t believe he had been awake 
The nurse came back presently, faltering out since. She had dressed him in the morning, 
that Mr. Granger was not at home; but the to try to wake him up, but he hardly roused a 
violent ringing had brought other servants to | bit, only opened his eyes once, and dropped off 
the room, and with as much self-possession as again directly; and he had never stirred since.” 
I could command, I ordered one to go for the; This was the substance of her confession. I 
nearest physician, and another to try to find my | listened to it without a word, for I knew I had 
husband —though I remembered, with a sink- no right to reproach her. What the doctor 
ing heart, that to-day was Saturday, and it was | thought of me I do not know. He was not our 
his usual custom to go out of town on that day; | family physician, and I never saw him after- 
so it was more than likely that he was miles ward; but he must have felt that I, after all, 
away from the city at this time. Still I sent | was more guilty than the ignorant nurse. 
the servant on the search, and seated myself | ‘‘ Will he ever wake up?” I asked him, as he 
then with the baby on my lap; giving over my | stooped down and put his ear to the breast of 
vain attempts to rouse him, and waiting as calm- | |the child. My voice was subdued from the 
ly as I could for a doctor’s arrival. | very depth of my misery, but I think he thought 
It seemed ages before he came, and my baby | me callous. He raised his head and answered 





slumbered on in my arms, his little heart beat- | abruptly, 
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‘*Not in this world, madam. The child is 
dying.” 

‘*Is there no hope? Can you do nothing for 
him?” 

‘“‘Nothing. He is beyond the reach of reme- 
dies,” was the brief answer, and there was no 
more said. He stood before me, looking down 
in silence upon the infant in my lap. And I 
looked down, too, mute and motionless, with dry 
eyes and folded hands, but my heart seemed 
turning to stone. 

It was soon over, for the little life was almost 
spent when the doctor arrived. A faint shiver 
trembled down the limbs, and stopped sudden- 
ly. Adeathlier paleness settled upon the small 
face, and the tiny, fluttering breath ceased its 
play forever. My child lay dead upon my 
knees! 

IIt. 

The afternoon had waned, and a dreazy twi- 
light shadow was creeping through my hus- 
band’s study, where I crouched by the neglected 
fire and waited for his return. Ever since I 
had left the little motionless figure up stairs I 
had been here, wandering vaguely about the 
room or drooping by the fire alon®&with my 
wretchedness, waiting and longing with wild 
impatience for Norman’s return, and yet dread- 
ing it with terror unspeakable. ‘* What will 
he say? oh, what will he say ?” I caught my- 
self repeating aloud, over and over again, un- 
meaningly and unconsciously. And then I 
hurried up and down the room and wrung my 
hands in despair, or went to the window and 
strained my eyes to catch his figure in the dis- 
tance, or crept to the foot of the stair-case, per- 
haps, and listened idly for some sound or mo- 
tion from the room above where the baby lay. 
Once I ran up again on some wild impulse to 
look at him and see if he were really dead; but 
the darkened chamber, and the shrouded crib, 
and, above all, the death-chill of the white cheek 
I stooped to touch, drove me back again, shiver- 
ing with strange fear, to my post in the library. 

And so the miserable hours wore on, until 
the room was filled with darkness, and still he 
did not come. At last the gloom and silence 
and solitude grew intolerable; I could not en- 
dure it any longer, and I got up to ring for some 
one; but before I had touched the bell I heard 
a sound which stayed my hand, and I stood 
still, faint, and breathless, quivering with a 
strange excitement of fear and expectation, for 
I knew it was my husband at last. It was 
only a moment before his step echoed along the 
hall, and his hand was on the lock of the door. 
He did not see me at first, but bent over the 
grate to get a light for the chandelier. The 
next instant the broad biaze revealed me stand- 
ing in front of him, and he started back in as- 
tonishment. 

‘** Agnes! what is the matter with you?” he 
exclaimed, hastily. 

“*Oh, Norman!”—I threw my arms out wild- 
ly to him—*‘ have mercy upon me! The baby 
is dead—our little Walter!” 





I clung to him in an agony of supplication, 
but he pushed me back with a look of horror 
and incredulity. ‘“‘Say that again!” he de- 
manded, almost fiercely, “‘ my child is dead?” 

‘*He is, indeed!” I cried, sharply. ‘‘ Have 
pity upon me, Normai—my child is dead!” 

‘* Pity!” he dashed away my clinging hands 
as if they had been vipers, and stamped his feet 
upon the floor in passionate despair. ‘‘ Pity 
you! You are satisfied; you are contented now ; 
you are freed from your encumbrance that hin- 
dered you so sorely. Never ask me to pity or 
forgive you!” 

And he rushed away from me without another 
word. I heard his rapid feet springing up the 
stairs, and in the sudden silence that followed 
I knew he was standing beside his dead child. 
I stood still for a moment stunned and stupefied, 
as if I had received a blow; for with all my 
dread of the effect my tidings would produce I 
had not dreamed of this, and I could not realize 
just at first that such words had actually been 
spoken to me by my husband. They would 
have broken some weak woman’s heart, maybe ; 
they only hardened mine, and threw me back 
upon my stronghold of pride and resentment, 
from which the anguish of the last few hours 
had driven me. I waited only a moment to 
collect my thoughts, then I followed his foot- 
steps swiftly up to the room where the child was 
laid out. It was my own dressing-room, and 
Norman was standing in the very spot where he 
had stood the night before when he asked me 
to stay at home from that ball. I could not 
help the keen pang of memory, the flash of 
sharp regret—‘‘ If I had only known then what 
a day would bring forth!”—as I glanced from 
the little waxen face lying under the folds of 
snowy drapery to the stern brow and gloomy 
eyes of the father bending over it. But I did 
not waver in my purpose. I went forward to 
his side, and said, steadily, without passion, 

** Norman, I want tospeak to you. You told 
me down stairs never to ask you for pity or for- 
giveness. I promise you I will not; and I tell 
you now never to ask me to forget or forgive the 
cruel words you have spoken to me. For, be- 
fore this dead child, I never will!” , 

And I turned my back and went out again. 
He called my name before I reached the door. 
Looking back now, I can remember the strange 
blending of love, pity, remorse, unutterable grief 
which his voice expressed in that one word. 
But it did not move me then. I went on, and 
the door was shut between us. 

IV. 

I shrink from the retrospect of the miserable 
months that followed. ‘The dreary days, the 
wretched, lonely nights, the constant haunting 
memories of my child, and the bitter self-accu- 
sations alternating with my burning resentment 
against my husband. He was very unhappy, 
too, perhaps more so than myself; for he had a 
tenderer nature, more loving, more dependent 
upon others for love and sympathy, and this 
horrible estrangement was an hourly torture to 
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him. He tried more than once to effect a recon- | innocent little creature that was so soon to see 
ciliation, entreating me to forget the words he ‘the light. What were Norman's feelings about 
had spoken in the first shock and horror of my it I did not know. No word was exchanged 
intelligence—to let the past, with all its sins and between us; for we never spoke to each other 
sorrows, be buried in the child’s grave, and begin alone. We went out together, as we had done 
anew a better and happier life of mutual trust before, and, to public observers, there was no 
and mutual forgiveness. My guardian likewise | difference in our intercourse andconduct. Our 
tried reproach, expostulation, entreaty. But I' mutual pride conspired to prevent strangers 
awed him into silence with a few imperious | from seeing our domestic troubles; but every 
words, so that he never made a second attempt. | day the wall of separation grew higher and 
And as for Norman, I turned from him with | stronger between us. I bore my burden alone, 
bitter, unforgiving determination, refusing to through days of heaviness and nights of pain, 
answer, even to listen to his pleadings. uncheered by sympathy or companionship with 
Then he gave me upat last. He did not tell | him who should have been my stay and strength 
me so, but I knew he had resolved in his own | and most efficient comforter. 
mind never again to offer the request which had| When the child was born he came to me, 
been so scornfully rejected. He was hopeless | while I lay in the first great weakness and ex- 
for the future, and I saw that he believed me | haustion, and stooped over the bed to kiss me. 
unworthy of any further effort. It will be sup- | It was the first time his lips had touched my 
posed the conviction did not tend to soften me. | cheek in so many months, and the light press- 
I carried myself more haughtily than ever to- | ure thrilled every nerve with an indescribable 
ward him when I had read in his face that last | sensation of delight. For one moment the im- 
determination, as if to prove to him the truth | pulse was strong to throw my arms round his 
of his own thought. But in my heart the ag- | neck and hold him so close to me that we should 
ony of humiliation was extreme; for do what I | never be parted again; but the next moment 
might, I could not crush my love and my yearn-| the pervé@fse spirit was in the ascendant. I 
ing for him. All the “‘many waters” of my | brushed the kiss away, with a look and gesture 
anger could not ‘‘ quench love, neither could the | of repugnance, and drew the covers hastily over 


floods” of my pride and passion ‘‘ drown it.” 


between us never crossed my mind. I have 
since learned that it was the principle of the 
marriage-vow, which, though it pressed so light- 
ly upon me, neither time nor change could dis- 
solve to him, that alone prevented it. ‘‘ For 
better or worse, to love and to cherish”—my 
proving unworthy had not, to his conscience, 
released him from the duty of watching over 
and cherishing me, and averting the suspicion 
and foul slander that would, inevitably, have 
been fastened on me by my own recklessness 
had we separated. Even to spare himself use- 
less regrets, and hopeless yearnings kept alive 
by my presence, he would not utterly forsake 
me. I did not appreciate his magnanimity, 
and he knew that I did not; but that made no 
change in his simple principle of right. I was 
savéd by it, without, knowing or thinking of the 
danger in which I stood, and which nothing else 
could have averted. 

There came an unlooked-for diversion to my 
misery by-and-by ; but I scarcely knew whether 
it was an increase or an alleviation. I grew 
conscious that I was to be a mother again. At 
first the knowledge filled me with impotent 
rage; afterward there came a tender, remorse- 
ful memory of my lost baby, and the thought 
sprung up that I might atone for my wrong 
there by acting a mother’s part to this child. The 
two feelings struggled within me throughout the 
whole time. Sometimes I looked forward to the 
child’s birth almost hopefully, with an undefined 
idea that it might bring me a measure of com- 


fort and peace. But again all my evil passions | 


rose up in rebellion at the thought that I should 





| my face to avoid meeting his eyes. I thought 
I wonder that the dread of a final separation | 


he would go away, but he did not. The nurse 
and physician were in the next room, busied 
with the child, and, for the minute, Norman 
was alone with me. He bent down and whis- 
pered, 

“ Agnes 1” 

**Go away!” I answered under the covers. 
**I do not wish to hear a word you can say. 
Do not speak to me.” 

He answered by drawing the quilt from my 
face and taking hold of my hands. I could not 
resist him in my weakness, but I shut my eyes 
and steeled my heart resolutely against any ap- 
peal he might make. 

**T determined once,” he began, ‘‘ never to 
say a word like this to you again. I did not 
know then that any such bond as this child ex- 
isted between us; but nowit is born, and I must 
speak to you. Agnes, for your infant's sake, if 
not for your own or mine, put an end to this 
state of things. Give me the power, as it is 
my right, to comfort and cherish you in your 
sickness—let this miserable separation cease 
now and forever. Ihave suffered enough, sure- 
ly, to satisfy your resentment, and you can not 
be happy in it. Why will you make us both so 
wretched ?” 

‘* It was not I,” I answered, coldly. ‘‘ Ask 
yourself the question. You originated the whole 
trouble.” 

‘Oh, Agnes!”—he made a gesture half in 
impatience, half despair—‘‘can you never for- 
give those frantic words which were repented 
of as soon as spoken? Have I, too, nothing to 
forget and pass by ?” 

‘* Nothing like that!” I exclaimed, passion- 


bear him another infant, and I almost hated the | ately. ‘‘I came to you in my agony, and you 
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repulsed me with scorn and loathing. You; ‘‘QOh, you are not nearly strong enough yet!” 
trampled upon my wretchedness without pity. | she exclaimed, hastily. ‘‘ Dr. Gray would not 
I will never forget it. I will never forgive it!” | think of allowing it.” 

A feeble little wail from the next room reached| ‘I do not care for Dr. Gray,” I said, with a 
our ears atthat moment. Norman started, and | tone of my old imperiousness. ‘‘I know what 
his face flushed with a sudden hopefulness. | I am strong enough for. Bring me my child!” 
‘Do you hear that?” he said, eagerly. ‘It; The woman hesitated for a moment, and I 
is our child! Oh, surely, you can not listen to | repeated my command; then she got up with- 
its cry and keep your anger still? Agnes, let | out speaking and left the room. A minute aft- 
the child make peace with us, for little Walter’s | erward she came back, and said, with an at- 
sake !” tempt at playfulness, 

He trembled with suppressed excitement as “The baby is asleep, Mrs. Granger; and 
he made this last appeal. I felt it was the last, | that’s just where you ought to be, too. So shut 
and all the strength of evil in me rose up to re- | your eyesandtrytotakeanap. It will be time 
ject it. ‘Do notdare to say for little Walter’s | enough to see the child when you wake.” 
sake,” I said, fiercely, ‘‘ and never bring up this **T shall do no such thing,” I exclaimed, im- 
child as a plea again. It is the last thing that | patiently. ‘‘ You are keeping something back 
will make peace between us. I hate and de-| from me, I know. Tell me the truth at once. 
test the very thought of it. LIwish I could never | Is my baby dead ?” 
see its face. Now leave me, for I will not hear She made me no answer in words, but the 
another word.” look in her face told enough. I turned away 

His face grew very pale as I spoke; but he| from her and buried my head in the pillows, 
heard me through, then answered, calmly, ‘‘ Be | and wept silently. Why? was it simply phys- 
it so,then. You shall never be vexed with an- | ical weakness, or did I regret the child’s death ? 
other appeal from me—never while I live. If |I scarcely knew myself, then; but from that 
the time ever comes when you are sorry for this | time, throughout all my slow and tedious re- 
denial, and wish to come back to your true re-| covery, a yearning for the little one whose face 
lationship with me, one word from you will be I had never seen possessed my soul. The 
sufficient. I will never reject it—but you must nurse told me it was a little girl; I had wished 
be the one to speak it.” | sometimes before its birth—in those moods when 

And I did not see him any more—that day, | I felt reconciled to its coming at all—that it 
nor for many other days. At least, if I saw| might be; and I used to lie for hours together, 
him I did not know it; for I was conscious of | when the nurse thought me asleep, dreaming 
nothing for weeks afterward. The strong ex-| about my little daughter, trying to picture her 
citement caused by my husband’s visit was too | in my mind, and wondering how I should have 
much for my feeble condition. When the at- | felt for her had she lived. I remembered what 
tendants came back to me they found me rigid | I had said to Norman, that “I wished I could 
with convulsions, and afterward a fever came | never see her face,” and the recollection added 





on which kept me delirious for many days. My 
life was barely saved, they told me. I wished, 
bitterly, when I heard it, that they had let me | 
die. As if I had been fit, with such anger and | 
wickedness burning in my heart, to stand before 
my God! 

I was utterly prostrated when I waked up to 
a perception of outward things again—too weak | 
to talk, or think much, even; but it struck me 
strangely, after a day or two, that I saw no signs 
of the baby’s presence any where. The nurse 
rarely left my bedside. I never heard a cry of 
the child; and once, when the inner door that 
led from my room to the one which had been 
little Walter’s nursery was opened, I caught a 
glimpse of the cradle, looking still as unused 
and desolate as it had done ever since he died. 
I said nothing at first, being too exhausted to 
think much about it; but the next day I was 
stronger, and, seeing still no token of the baby, 
I asked the nurse where it was. 

She tried to put me off with a subterfuge. 
‘*Never mind the baby,” she said; ‘‘you are 
too ill to think about it now. It does very well 
without you.” 

‘* But where is it? I want to sce it,” I per- 
sisted; for something in her manner excited 
suspicion. 





many a pang to my hidden sorrow. 

My husband came to see me constantly and 
kindly, passing several hours of each day in my 
sick-room, but we said very little to each other. 
He always asked me when he came in, “ how I 
felt to-day ?” with the same tenderness in look 
and voice; and I always answered with the 
same coldness, ‘‘ Better, I thank you.” And 


| he usually took a book after that, and read while 


he sat beside me. Sometimes he offered to read 
aloud to me, but I always declined. The read- 
ing alone would have been an infinite relief to 
the weariness of my confinement, and the very 
sound of his voice, continuous and uninterrupted, 
would have been as music to my ears. But my 
willful pride would not suffer me to accept the 
pleasure. I was afraid of it too, perhaps; afraid 
lest in listening so long to the voice so loved, 
even though it spoke the words of another, my 
heart should be softened, and I should forget my 
resolution. So I resisted all the pleading im- 
pulses of my better nature, all the yearnings of 
my loneliness, and kept the same outward de- 
meanor of coldness and reserve. ‘‘The fire 
burned” within often; passionate love and re- 
gret, unspeakable longing, mingled with a fierce 
vindictiveness and a sullen pride that still strug- 
gled for the mastery. I used to lie among the 
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pillows with my eyes half shut, pretending to 
sleep, yet secretly watching Norman’s face as 
he read, unconscious of my scrutiny. I studied | 
every feature, noted every flitting shade of ex- | 
pression—the calm, proud brow, and deep-set 


that made me tremble with delight in the days 
when there was no shadow over the brightness 
of our love, kept crowding up in my heart, un- 
til my very soul was sick with longings for them 


,once more. It was torture to have to meet him 


eyes, full of earnest purpose; the worn cheeks, , with 2 calm and indifferent face, to accept his 
paler and thinner than they had been when my | cold politenesses with the old proud look, and 
lips touched them last; the grave, sad mouth; | keep down the swelling tide that struggled con- 
so sad, yet with such a lingering sweetness in | tinually to break through such barriers. But 
the half smile that crossed it sometimes—a_ he never guessed the change in me—I gave him 
pale reflection of the pleasant thought in his | no sign—and he did not withdraw one moment 
book. There were times when, watching him from the reserve and distance which he had so 
thus, I could not check the tears that would steadily maintained. So I would go back to 
gather in my eyes and dim my vision, and if he | | my loneliness, which each day grew more intol- 
had spoken to me then—one word of appeal | erable, and weep with a miserable sense of hu- 
when my heart was so full—I think I must have | miliation and disappointment, such as I had 
yielded, at once and entirely. But he never | never dreamed I could feel. 
did, and I knew he would not. Iremembered| One day he came up to my dressing-room. 
what he had said, that I must be the one to, I heard his step in the hall, but I did not dream 
speak that word, and I found myself once spec- | of his seeking me; and when it paused at my 
ulating with a sort of idle wonder, whether I door, and his voice asked, ‘‘ May I come in, 
ever would, ever cou/d, humble myself to seek | Agnes?” I could scarcely speak for the sudden 
reconciliation—forgiveness—from him ! | faintness of fear and expectation which came 
v. over me. But I managed to answer yes, and 
Days, and weeks, and even months, crept by | he came in with a hurried manner, which was 
before I was well enough to leave my room, and | not habitual to him, holding an open letter in 
in all this time there was no change in our rela- | hishand. Ihalf rose up from the couch where 
tionship with each other. The house had settled | I had been lying, but he exclaimed, hastily : 
down into a strange quietude. I had no near} “Don’t disturb yourself, I beg. I will not 
connections, neither had Norman; and though | detain you long with what I have to say. It 
my tablets were filled with the names of those | only relates to this letter which I have received 
I called “my friends,” their faces were very | this morning—an invitation to deliver a series 


seldom seen within our doors. They had left 
their cards in due form during my illness, but I 
felt little inclination, even after my health was 
established again, to undertake a round of visits 
in return. I shrank with unaccountable repug- 
nance from all my old pleasures and interests. 
I did not care to see any one, or go any where. 
Day after day I kept at home, wandering about 
the house in dreary idleness, or sitting alone in 
the deserted nursery, where I spent much of my 


of scientific lectures to a college society. The 
lectures are already prepared—they were gotten 
up for a similar purpose some years ago—and I 
have concluded to accept the invitation imme- 
diately. Of course I shall not inflict upon you 
the disagreeable necessity of accompanying me, 
and I only wish to know where you would choose 
to spend the time of my absence. You need 
not trouble yourself to answer me now. If you 
will tell me when you have decided upon any 





time now. In its shady solitude I brooded over | preference, your wishes shall be fulfilled in ev- 
the short, unhappy years of my married life, and | ery particular. That is all.” 
wept for my lost children—with more of yearn. | As hastily as he had entered the room he 
ing, strange as it may seem, for the little girl | went out again without another word; and I 
that I had never seen, than for the baby who | was left alone, utterly confounded and bewil- 
had lain upon my bosom and died upon my | dered with this most unlooked-for intelligence. 
knees. Such a possibility had never once entered my 
Sometimes, when I knew Norman was at! mind. I had no thought of leaving him, tan- 
home, I would seat myself by the register in my | talizing and torturing as it was to live as we 
dressing-room, solely for the sake of hearing did, and I had not dreamed, strangely enough, 
some chance movement that he might make; | that he would ever leave me. For the first time 
perhaps the sound of his voice occasionally, the | the terrible fear of a separation flashed over me, 
rustle of his paper as he wrote, or the tread of | and like lightning came the thought that this 
his feet as he walked up end down the room. | | departure for a time was only a ruse to cover 
I have sat for hours so, doing nothing, thinking | an eternal leave-taking. If it were, who could 
nothing, only listening with an intense interest blame him? He might justly determine upon 
which would have seemed ridiculous to a look- | it, and my own conscience would have to hold 
er-on, to these trivial sounds. I despised my-| him guiltless ! 
self for it, but I could not help it. Day by day | | ‘The last barriers of pride and self-will melted 
the conviction forced itself on me that my love, ' down as this hopeless future opened up suddenly 
and my craving for companionship with him, ; before me. I shrank back shuddering from a 
for tenderness and affection from him, was over- | momentary glimpse of it, and out of my weak- 
powering my pride, drowning my anger. Re-' ness a new and better strength was born. I 
collections of old caresses, of looks and words sprang to my feet with a passionate resolve, and 
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I did not wait for the heat of my purpose to grow 
cool. One moment I stopped beside the empty 
cradle in the nursery, and I think the first real 
prayer I ever prayed in my life rose up there 
for help and courage. Then I ran down stairs 
and hurried into my husband’s study without 
waiting to ask admission. He was writing, and 
looked up in wonder at my hasty entrance; but 
I did not let the look or any thing stop me. I 
shut the door behind me that none might see 
us, and I went to him and knelt down by his 
side, and, with my arms around him and my 
face hidden in his breast, I cried: 

‘*Norman, forgive me! take me home to 
your heart again! Oh, Norman, Norman, do 
not leave me!” 

One moment he held me off. ‘Is it true? 
Do you mean it? Are you really in earnest, 
Agnes ?”—but the next his arms were clasping 
me, and I was lifted up from the floor to his 
knee: his kisses fell upon my hair, upon my 
brow, upon my cheeks, and found my lips at last, 
where, in one long, fervent caress, they set the 
seal to a forgiveness as loving and perfect as my 
repentance was sincere and without reserve. 

**Oh, Norman! what I have made you suf- 
fer!” I said, by-and-by, when I could find words 
through my choking sobs. ‘‘ How can you still 
love me, when I have been so heartless, so 
wicked? But, indeed, I have punished myself 
far more than you.” 

**T do not doubt that,” he said, with a trem- 
bling in his own voice. ‘‘ You have had the 
hardest part to bear, my poor Agnes: but I 
would not care to live over my own share of 
suffering, not even to renew the happiness of 
this moment. Oh, Agnes! you do not know 
what you have done for me—what you have 
given back to me by this act of yours. An hour 
ago I hardly had faith in man or God; but now 
—I could mount up with wings as eagles! My 
own, own wife! my darling!” 

Tears were in his eyes, he could not speak 
further for them; but I needed no words for my 
heart’s full assurance. There was perfect peace, 
perfect love, for the first time perfect union be- 
tween us then. Never before, in the first flush 
of my girlish love, or in the joy and pride of my 
wifehood, had I known such tender happiness 
as now I knew, clinging to my husband in pen- 
itence, and submission, and tearful humiliation. 

“ Agnes,” said my husband the next morn- 
ing, ‘‘it is along time since we have had a 
drive together, and this is too lovely a day to 
waste in the house. Get on your bonnet and 
come with me.” 

I assented joyfully, as I would have done to 
any other proposal from him, and we were soon 
seated in the little light Rockaway behind Nor- 
man’s pretty ‘‘ Sorrel,” who had carried me so 
often in the days of our courtship. Since our 
marriage I had preferred a more ambitious equi- 
page, but to-day I sprang into the little carriage 
with a step almost as light as in the old days, 
and a heart happier by far. It was early in 
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May; the sky was dappled with white clouds 
over the loveliest blue, the trees covered with a 
tender green foliage, and even the air in the 
city streets seemed pure and sweet with the fresh- 
ness of the spring-time. But we did not stay 
in the city streets very long. The Rockaway 
rattled quickly over the paving stones, and we 
were soon out of sight and sound of the noisy 
thoroughfares, rolling swiftly along a smooth, 
level road, with groups of green trees here and 
there, and clusters of pretty cottages standing 
in gardens, whose hyacinths and crocuses lent 
fragrance to the cool spring breeze that blew in 
our faces. Every thing was delightful and full 
ofenjoyment forme. It had been so long since 
I had known any thing like happiness that it 
came with a sort of intoxication to me now, and 
my spirits rose to almost childish mirthfulness 
under the combination of sweet influences 
around me. 

“Look, Norman !” I exclaimed, gayly, as we 
passed under a fine old sycamore, ‘‘there is our 
own cld tree. Don’t you remember how you 
always would snatch a kiss when we reached it? 
The Tree of Paradise you used to call it, be- 
cause it was just when we were passing under 
that I said ‘yes’—one day. Let’s forget that 
we are married, Norman, and ‘play’ that we 
are lovers again. Now, there’s a challenge for 
you.” 

He smiled, drew my laughing face down to 
his, and accepted the challenge by kissing me 
two or three times, but he made no other an- 
swer to my playful words. -In my own talkative 
humor I had not noticed that he had been grow- 
ing silent and grave for some time ; but it struck 
me now that his smile was an absent and pre- 
occupied one, that his kisses even were given 
almost unconsciously, as if he had scarcely heard 
what I said, and I exclaimed in some surprise, 

‘*What is the matter with you, Norman? 
what are you thinking of?” 

He started hastily, then said in a hesitating 
way, ‘There is something that I want to tell 
you. Iam thinking about the best way to 
do it.” 

** What is it?” I asked, sobered at once, for 
his strange manner, with its mingled nervous- 
ness and gravity, touched a sudden chord of ap- 
prehension. He did not reply immediately, and 
I waited for his words with an anxious fear steal~ 
ing into my heart. Presently he turned his face: 
toward me with a searching look: ‘‘ You have 
never spoken one word about your child,” he 
said, abruptly. ‘‘ You have not even asked me 
where it is buried?” 

Tie suddenness of his speech startled and 
shocked me: for once the child was far from 
my thoughts, and this unlooked-for mention 
smote me with a keen pang. I could not say 
any thing, but Norman saw the look of pain in 
my face, and drew me toward him tenderly. 
“Forgive me, dear Agnes, I did not want to 
distress you. But I brought you out here to- 
show you the place. Would you not like to- 





see it” 
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‘*Why did you not tell me sooner?” I ask- 
ed, hurriedly. ‘‘I could not have talked and 
laughed as I have done, if I had known! Oh, 
Norman, why did you let me?” 

** Because I was glad to see you happy, dar- 
ling,” he said, simply, and a kiss upon my lips 
hushed them into stillness for a time. We 
drove on in silence for some little distance. 
My face was hidden on Norman’s shoulder, and 
I could not keep back the tears that sprang 
from many mingled feelings. The mirth and 
light-heartedness of the morning was gone. I 
felt no longer like a happy girl in the first flush 
of her betrothal, but was again a sorrowing wo- 
man, shamed and bowed down with the grief 
and wrong-doing of my married life. Present- 
ly Norman whispered, ‘‘ Agnes, you are crying; 
what is the matter?” and tried to lift up my 
face, but I would not let it be seen. 

“Ts it for thatlittlechild?” heasked. ‘* Would 
you have it back againif you could? You said 
once—” 

*¢ Don’t, Norman!” I interrupted, imploring- 
ly, for I knew too well what I had said. “I 
know what you mean; but you can not know 
what I have suffered in the memory of those 
words, what I would give if I had never spoken 
them. I might have had my baby now but for 
them! It was a just punishment, but it has been 
very hard to bear. I have lain awake whole 
nights thinking about the child, longing for it 
so—and it was so hard to think I had never even 
seen its little face! You never can know how 
I have missed it, Norman.” 

I cried bitterly for a few minutes, unable to 
use any control over myself, and he soothed me 
with the tenderest caresses, although almost as 
much agitated as myself. If I had not been in 
such a state of distress, I must have suspected 
something from his nervous, excited manner 
and the incoherent words he said; but I only 
remembered them afterward without noticing 
them then. Sorrel had been going at a very 
leisurely pace for some time past, knowing that 
his master was not thinking of him, doubtless ; 
but Norman now suddenly roused him and 
drove on rapidly for a few minutes, then as sud- 
denly tightened the reins, and drew him up to 
a full stop. I looked out hastily, thinking of 
the little grave I was to see, and saw instead 
that we had stopped in front of a pretty little 
garden, full of spring flowers, with a brown cot- 
tage shaded by locust-trees, in the rear of it. 

“T want to stop here one moment,” said my 
husband, hurriedly, springing out as he spoke. 
**Hold the reins, will you? I sha’n’t be long.” 

And before I had time to answer him, he had 


opened the little gate and was striding up the 
Tleaned out and | 


graveled walk to the cottage. 
watched him with eager curiosity. What could 
he want there just after all we had been saying, 
too? The door was open by the time he reached 
it, and a woman came to meet him. I was too 


far off to see if she was young or old, but I caught 
a glimpse of children playing in the hall before 


the door was shut, and for a moment I saw some 





one at the window tossing up a baby in white 
clothes. Next moment the child disappeared, 
and the thought struck me suddenly that my 
husband had taken it in his arms—struck me 
with a sharp, jealous pang. What right had he 
to play with another woman’s child when I had 
none? How could he look at that baby when 
he was taking me to mine in its grave? Hot 
tears sprang afresh, falling unheeded while 1 
watched with trembling eagerness for his return 
—eagerness which grew into sickening suspense 
as the moments slipped by, and he lingered still. 
At last—it was but a fragment of time, but it 
seemed so long to me !—the door opened again 
and he appeared with the woman beside him 
end that child in his arms. He made a step 
forward, then a word or two seemed to pass be- 
tween them, and she ran back into the house, 
but reappeared presently with a little red shawl 
which Norman threw hastily round the baby, 
and advanced again—hesitated—half-turned 
back—then ran. quickly down the walk toward 
me. The gate was open—he came straight to 
my side, and without a word or gesture placed 
the child silentlyin my lap. The little creature 
turned its innocent face and bright, wondering 
eyes toward me, stretched out its little hands, 
and clung to my dress, beginning to coo and 
crow as if it knew me. 

What intuition—what mother-instinct taught 
me the truth at that moment, I can not explain, 
but the lightning conviction flashed through all 
doubt and uncertainty. I snatched the baby to 
my heart, I strained it close with a cry of wild 
delight— 

““My child—my child—my own precicus 
baby! it is mine, it is ours, Norman! Oh, for 
God’s sake, tell me so!” 

He pressed close to me, pale and trembling 
with equal excitement. ‘‘I will—I do,” he ex- 
claimed, eagerly. ‘Be calm, Agnes, darling! 
It is true, indeed. The child is your own—ours 
—vour own little girl.” 

His face quivered with strong emotion, tears 
sparkled in his eyes, and his lips trembled as he 
spoke, but such a brightness shone over his 
whole countenance that I needed no better as- 
surance of the happy truth. I clung to him 
sobbing hysterically, dizzy and half-fainting with 
the excess of my great joy; he soothed, and 
comforted, and encouraged me; and the little 
cne laughed and played bo-peep between us in 
her baby mirth and unconsciousness. 

But all this is past description. What we 
said and did, how we acted altogether in this 
scene, I can not begin to recall now. The re- 
membrance of it is like a delicious but bewil- 
dering dream. I cried, and laughed, and cried 
again, and covered the baby with such vchement 
kisses that she grew frightened at last, and 
stretched her arms out to her father for relief; 
at which he laughingly took her into his own 
arms, and bade me give the kisses to him in- 
stead. For he was in the carriage with us by 
this time, and Sorrel was trotting back to the 
city as unconcernedly as if he were bearing the 
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most commonplace burden in the world, instead 
of the happiest trio to be found within the limits 
of New York. 

It was not till after we were at home again, 
sitting together beside little Walter’s cradle, 
where our baby-girl was lying now in sweet, 
profound sleep, that Norman told me all about 
it. How the thought had first risen in his mind 
to send the child away from me when I told 
him so bitterly that I hated it and wished never 
to see its face; and how afterward, when my 
illness made it necessary to send her out to 
nurse, the doctor had advised her being sent 
into the country, and he had determined then 
to keep her there until I should come to a right 
sense of my own duty as a wife and mother. 

He told me all this with most loving ten- 
derness and all possible avoidance of allusions 
which could give me pain—even asking my for- 
giveness (as if I had a right to forgive him any 
thing!) for what he chose to call his ‘‘ unjusti- 
fiable” concealment of the child. Time was 
when the mere supposition of such an act on 
his part would have filled me with burning in- 
dignation ; but I had been down in the valley 
of humiliation since those days of pride, and I 
had no room now for any thing but thankful- 
ness. 

But there is no need to dwell on that, and 
nothing more to be told. My confession is 
ended, and if it be ‘‘ profitable for instruction” 
or warning to one reader, its purpose will be 
accomplished. 





THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 
OUSIN MARIA made her appearance, at- 
tended by a couple of gardener’s boys bearing 








who liked bustle, gayety, a bright cross light, 
and a view of all that was going on in the cheery 
| busy place, no lodging could be pleasanter. And 
| when the windows were lighted up, the passen- 
gers walking below were aware that her lady- 
| ship was at home and holding a card assembly, 
| to which an introduction was easy enough. By- 
| the-way, in speaking of the past, I think the 

night-life of society a hundred years since was 

rather a dark life. There was not one wax 
}candle for ten which we now see in a lady’s 
| drawing-room, let alone gas and the wondrous 
| new illuminations of clubs. Horrible guttering 
| tallow smoked and stunk in passages. The can- 
| dle-snuffer was a notorious officer in the theatre. 


baskets of flowers, with which it was proposed to | See Hogarth’s pictures: how dark they are, and 
decorate Madame de Bernstein’s drawing-room | how his feasts are as it were begrimed with tal- 
against the arrival of her ladyship’s company. | low! In Marriage & la Mode, in Lord Viscount 
Three footmen in livery, gorgeously laced with | Squanderfield’s grand saloons, where he and his 
worsted, set out twice as many card-tables. A | wife are sitting yawning before the horror-strick- 
major-domo in black and a bag, with fine laced | en steward when their party is over—there are 
ruffles, and looking as if he ought to have a sword | but eight candles—one on each card-table, and 
by his side, followed the lackeys bearing fasces | half a dozen in a brass chandelier. If Jack 
of wax candles which he placed, a pair on each | Briefless convoked his friends to oysters and 
card-table, and in the silver sconces on the wain- | beer in his chambers, Pump Court, he would 
scoted wall that was now gilt with the slanting | have twice as many. Let us comfort ourselves 
rays of the sun, as was the prospect of the green | by thinking that Louis Quatorze in all his glory 
common beyond, with its rocks and clumps of | held his revels in the dark, and bless Mr. Price 





trees and houses twinkling in the sunshine. 
Groups of many-colored figures in hoops and 
powder and brocade sauntered over the green, 
and dappled the plain with their shadows. On 
the other side from the Baroness’s windows you 
saw the Pantiles, where a perpetual fair was 
held, and heard the clatter and buzzing of the 
company. A band of music was here perform- 
ing for the benefit of the visitors to the Wells. 
Madame Bernstein’s chief sitting-room might 
not suit a recluse or a student, but for those 


and other Luciferous benefactors of mankind 
for banishing the abominable mutton of our 
youth. 
So Maria with her flowers (herself the fairest 
flower), popped her roses, sweet-williams, and 
| so forth, in vases here and there, and adorned 
the apartment to the best of her art. She lin- 
gered fondly over this bowl and that dragon jar, 
casting but sly timid glances the while at young 
Cousin Harry, whose own blush would have 
become any young woman, and you might have 
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thought that she possibly intended to outstay 
her aunt; but that Baroness, seated in her arm- 
chair, her crooked tortoise-shell stick in her 
hand, pointed the servants imperiously to their 
duty; rated one and the other soundly; Tom 
for having a darn in his stocking; John for hav- 
ing greased his locks too profusely out of the 
candle-box ; and so forth—keeping a stern dom- 
ination over them. Another remark concerning 
poor Jeames of a hundred years ago: Jeames 
slept two in a bed, four in a room, and that 
room a cellar very likely, 2nd he washed in a 
trough such as you would hardly see any where 
in London now out of the barracks of her Ma- 
jesty’s Foot Guards. 

If Maria hoped a present interview, her fond 
heart was disappointed. ‘‘ Where are you go- 
ing to dine, Harry?” asks Madame de Bern- 
stein. ‘*My niece Maria and I shall have a 
chicken in the little parlor; I think you should 
go to the best ordinary. There is one at the 
White Horse at three, we chall hear his bell 
in a minute or two. And you will understand, 
Sir, that you ought not to spare expense, but 
behave like Princess Pocahontas’s son. Your 
trunks have been taken over to the lodging I 
have engaged for you. It is not good for a lad 
to be always hanging about the aprons of two 
old women. Is it, Maria?” 

“No,” says her ladyship, dropping her meek 
eyes, while the other lady’s glared in triumph. 
I think Andromeda had been a good deal ex- 
posed to the Dragon in the course of the last 
five or six days; and if Perseus had cut the lat- 
ter’s cruel head off he would have committed 
not unjustifiable monstricide. But he did not 
bare sword or shield; he only looked mechan- 
ically at the lackeys in tawny and blue as they 
creaked about the room. 

‘‘ And there are good mercers and tailors 
from London always here to wait on the com- 
pany at the Wells. You had better see them, 
my dear, for your suit is not of the very last 
fashion—a little lace—” 

*‘T can't go out of mourning, ma’am,” said 
the young man, looking down at his sables. 

** Ho, Sir,” cried the lady, rustling up from 
her chair and rising on her cane, ‘‘ wear black 
for your brother till you are as old as Methuse- 
iah, if you like. Iam sure I don’t want to pre- 
vent you. I only want you to dress and to do 
like other people, and make a figure worthy of 
your name.” 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Warrington, with great 
state, “I have not done any thing to disgrace it 
that I know.” 

Why did the old woman stop, and give a lit- 
tle start as if she had been struck? Let by- 
gones be by-gones. She and the boy had a 
score of little passages of this kind, in which 
swords were crossed and thrusts rapidly dealt 
or parried. She liked Harry none the worse 
for his courage in facing her. ‘ Sure a little 
finer linen than that shirt you wear will not be 
a disgrace to you, Sir,” she said, with rather a 
forced laugh. 








Harry bowed and blushed. It was one of 
the homely gifts of his Oakhurst friends. He 
felt pleased somehow to think he wore it; 
thought of the new friends, so good, so pure, so 
simple, so kindly, with immense tenderness, and 
felt, while invested in this garment, as if evil 
could not touch him. He said he would go to 
his lodging, and make a point of returning ar- 
rayed in the best linen he had. 

** Come back here, Sir,” said Madame Bern- 
stein, ‘‘and if our company has not arrived, 
Maria and I will find some ruffles for you!” 
And herewith, under a footman’s guidance, the 
young fellow walked off to his new lodgings. 

Harry found not only handsome and spacious 
apartments provided for him, but a groom in 
attendance waiting to be engaged by his Hon- 
or, and a second valet, if he was inclined to hire 
one to wait upon Mr. Gumbo. Ere he had been 
many minutes in his rooms emissaries from a 
London tailor and boot-maker waited him with 


| the cards and compliments of their employers, 


Messrs. Regnier and Tull; the best articles in 
his modest wardrobe were laid out by Gum- 
bo, and the finest linen with which his thrifty 
Virginian mother had provided him. Visions 
of the snow-surrounded home in his own coun- 
try, of the crackling logs, and the trim, quiet 
ladies working by the fire, rose up before him. 
For the first time a little thorght that the home- 
ly clothes were not quite smart enough, the 
home-worked linen not so fine as it might be, 
crossed the young man’s mind. That he should 
be ashamed of any thing belonging to him or to 
Castlewood! That was strange. The simple 
folks there were only too well satisfied with all 
things that were done, or said, or produced at 
Castlewood; and Madam Esmond, when she 
sent her son forth on his travels, thought no 
young nobleman need be better provided. The 
clothes might have fitted better and been of a 
later fashion, to be sure—but still the young 
fellow presented a comely figure enough when 
he issued from his apartments, his toilet over ; 
and Gumbo calling a chair, marched beside it, 
until they reached the ordinary where the young 
gentleman was to dine. 

Here he expected to find the beau whose ac- 
quaintance he had made a few hours before at 
his Aunt’s lodging, and who had indicated to 
Harry that the White Horse was the most mo- 
dish place for dining at the Wells, and he men- 
tioned his friend’s name to the host; but the 
landlord and waiters leading him into the room 
with many smiles and bows, assured his Honor 
that his Honor did not need any other introduc- 
tion than his own, helped him to hang up his 
coat and sword on a peg, asked him whether he 
would drink Burgundy, Pontac, or Champagne 
to his dinner, and led him to a table. 

Though the most fashionable ordinary in the 
village, the White Horse did not happen to be 
crowded on this day. Monsieur Barbeau, the 
landlord, informed Harry that there was a great 
entertainment at Summer Hill, which had taken 
away most of the company; indeed, when Har- 
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ry entered the room there were but four other) have been taken for him at Mrs. Rose’s toy- 
gentlemen in it. Two of these guests were | shop.” 

drinking wine, and had finished their dinner ; **T have lodgings there, too,” thought Mr. 
the other two were young men in the midst of | Pa ng ‘*Who is Croesus they are talk- 
their meal, to whom the landlord, as he passed, | ing of ? How good the soup is!” 

must have whispered the name of the new-| ‘He travels with a large retinue,” the Baron 
comer, for they looked at him with some ap- | continued, ‘‘four servants, two post-chaises, and 
pearance of interest, and made him a slight | a pair of outriders. His chief attendant is a 
bow across the table as the smiling host bustled | black man who saved his life from the savages 
away for Harry’s dinner. |; in America, and who will not hear, on any ac- 

Mr. Warrington returned the salute of the | count, of being made free. He persists in wear- 
two gentlemen, who bade him welcome to Tun- | ing mourning for his elder brother from whom 
bridge, and hoped he would like the place upon | he inherits his principality.” 
better acquaintance. Then theysmiled and ex-| ‘‘ Could any thing console you for the death 
changed waggish looks with each other, of which | of yours? Chevalier!” cried out the elder gen- 
Harry did not understand the meaning, nor why | tleman. 
they cast knowing glances at the two other; ‘‘Milor! His property might,” said the Che- 
guests over their wine. valier, ‘‘ which you know is not small.” 

One of these persons was in a somewhat tar- ‘* Your brother lives on his patrimony—which 
nished velvet coat with a huge queue and bag, | you have told me is immense—you by your in- 
and voluminous ruffles and embroidery. The | dustry, my dear Chevalier.” 
other was a little beetle-browed, hook-nosed, *Milor!” cries the individual addressed as 
high-shouldered gentleman, whom his opposite | Chevalier. 
companion addressed as Milor, or my lord, ina| ‘‘ By your industry or your esprit—how much 
very high voice. My lord, who was sipping the | more noble! Shall you be at the Baroness’s 
wine before him, barely glanced at the new-| to-night? She ought to be a little of your par- 
comer, and then addressed himself to his own | ents, Chevalier?” 








companion. ** Again I fail to comprehend your lordship,” 
** And so you know the nephew of the old | said the other gentleman, rather sulkily. 


**You’re thrown out there, Jack!” says one | of noble birth—she has undergone strange ad- 
young gentleman to the other. ventures—she has but little frinciple (there you 
** Never could manage the lingo,” said Jack. | happily have the advantage of her). But what 
The two elders had begun to speak in the French | care we men of the world? You intend to go 
language. and play with the young Creole, no doubt, and 
“Bat assuredly, my dear lord!” says the! get as much money from him asyoucan. By- 
gentleman with the long queue. | the-way, Baron, suppose he should be a guet a 
**You have shown energy, my dear Baron! | pens, that young Creole? Suppose our excel- 
Ife has been here but two hours. My people | lent friend has invented him up in London, and 
told me of him only as I came to dinner.” | brings him down with his character for wealth 
**T knew him before !—I have met him often | to prey upon the innocent folks here ?” 
in London with the Baroness and my lord, his! ‘‘J’y ai souvent pensé, my lor,” says the little 


| 
| 

woman—the Croesus who comes to arrive ?” ‘Why, she is a woman of great wit—she is 
| 





cousin,” said the Baron. | Baron, placing his finger to his nose very know- 
A smoking soup for Harry here came in, |ingly. ‘That Baroness is capable of any thing.” 
borne by the smiling host. ‘‘ Behold, Sir! | “A Baron—a Baroness, que voulez vous ? 


behold a potage of my fashion!” says my land-| my friend. 1 mean the late lamented husband. 

lord, laying down the dish and whispering to | Do you know who he was?” 

Harry the celebrated name of the nobleman| “lIntimately. Amore notorious villain never 

opposite. Harry thanked Monsieur Barbeau in | dealt a card. At Venice, at Brussels, at Spa, 

his own language, upon which the foreign gen- | at Vienna—the jails of everyone of which places 

tleman, turning round, grinned most graciously | |he knew. I knew the man, my lord.” 

at Harry, and said, ‘‘ Fous bossedez notre langue | **T thought you would. I saw him at the 

barfaidement, Monsieur.” Mr. Warrington had | Hague, where I first had the honor of meeting 

never heard the French language pronounced i in | | you, and a more disreputable rogue never en- 

that manner in Canada. He bowed in return | tered my doors. A minister must open them 

to the foreign gentleman. to all sorts of people, Baron—spies, sharpers, 
**Tell me more about the Croesus, my good | ruffians of every sort.” 

Baron,” continued his lordship, speaking rather ‘*Parbleu, milor, how you treat them!” says 

superciliously to his companion, and taking no | my lord’s companion. 

notice of Harry, which perhaps somewhat net- “ Aman of my rank, my friend—of the rank 

tled the young man. I held then—of course, must see all sorts of peo- 
“*What will you that I tell you, my dear} ple—entre autres your acquaintance. Whathis 

lord? Croesus is a youth like other youths; he | wife could want with.such a name as his I can’t 

is tall, like other youths; he is awkward, like | conceive.” 

other youths; he has black hair, as they all “ Apparently it was better than the lady’s 

have who come from the Indies. Lodgings! own.” 
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“Effectively ! 
Paddy changing clothes with the scarecrow. 
don’t know which name is the most distin- 
guished, that of the English bishop or the Ger- 
man baron.” 

“ My lord,” cried the other gentleman, rising 
and laying his hand on a large star on his coat, 
‘‘ you forget that I, too, am a baron and a Che- | 
valier of the Holy Roman—” 

‘¢__Order of the Spur!—not in the least, my | 
dear knight and baron! You will have no| 
more wine? We shall meet at Madame de | 
Bernstein’s to-night.” The knight and baron 
quitted the table, felt in his embroidered pock- 
ets, as if for money to give the waiter, who 
brought him his great laced hat, and waving 
that menial off with a hand surrounded by large 
raffles and blazing rings, he stalked away from 
the room. 

It was only when the person addressed as my | 
lord had begun to speak of the bishop’s widow 
and the German baron’s wife that Harry War- 
rington was aware how his Aunt and himself 
had been the subject of the two gentlemen’s con- 
versation. Ere the conviction had settled itself 
on his mind, one of the speakers had quitted | 
the room, and the other turning to a table at | 
which two gentlemen sate, said, ‘“ What a little 
sharper it is!’ Every thing I said about Bern- 
stein relates mutato nomine to him. I knew 
the fellow to be a spy and a rogue. He has | 
changed his religion, I don’t know how many | 
times. I had him turned out of the Hague my- 
self when I was embassador, and I know he was 
caned in Vienna.” 

**T wonder my Lord Chesterfield associates | 
with such a villain!” called out Harry from his 
table. The other couple of diners looked at 
him. To his surprise the nobleman so ad- 
dressed went on talking. 

“‘There can not be a more fieffé coquin than 
this Poellnitz. Why, Heaven be thanked, he 
has actually left me my snuff-box! You laugh? 
the fellow is capable of taking it :” and my lord 
thought it was his own satire at which the 
young men were laughing. 

‘*You are quite right, Sir,” said one of the 
two diners, turning to Mr. Warrington, ‘‘though, 
saving your presence, I don’t know what busi- 
ness it is of yours. My lord will play with any 
body who will set him. Don't be alarmed, he 
is as deaf as a post, and did not hear a word 
that you said; and that’s why my lord will 
play with any body who will put a pack of 
ecards before him, and that is the reason why 
he consorts with this rogue.” 

‘*¢ Faith, I know other noblemen who are not 
particular as to their company,” says Mr. Jack. 

**Do you mean because I associate with you ? 
I know my company, my good friend, and I 
defy most men to have the better of me.” 

Not having paid the least attention to Mr. 
Warrington’s angry interruption, my lord oppo- 
site was talking in his favorite French with Mon- 
sieur Barbeau, the landlord, and graciously com- 
plimenting him on his dinncr. ‘The host bowed 


So I have heard of my friend | 
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| on the table. 


again and again; was enchanted that his Ex- 
cellency was satisfied; had not forgotten the 
art which he had learned when he was a young 
man in his Excellency’s kingdom of Ireland. 
The salmi was to my lord’s liking? He had 
just served a dish to the young American 
seigneur who sate opposite, the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

‘“*To whom?” My lord’s pale face became 
red for a moment, as he asked this question, 
and looked toward Harry Warrington opposite 
to him. 

*““To the young gentleman from Virginia 
who has just arrived, and who perfectly pos- 
sesses our beautiful language!” says Mr. Bar- 


| beau, thinking to kill two birds, as it were, 


with this one stone of a compliment. 

‘** And to whom your lordship will be answer- 
able for language reflecting upon my family, and 
uttered in the presence of these gentlemen,” 
cried out Mr. Warrington, at the top of his 
voice, determined that his opponent should 
hear. 

**You must go and call into his ear, and 
then he may perchance hear you,” said one of 
the younger guests. 

‘*T will take care that his lordship shall un- 
derstand my meaning, one way or other,” Mr. 
Warrington said, with much dignity; ‘‘ and 
will not suffer calumnies regarding my relatives 
to be uttered by him or any other man!” 

While Harry was speaking, the little nobleman 
opposite to him did not hear him, but had time 
sufficient to arrange his own reply. He had 
risen, passing his handkerchief once or twice 
across his mouth, and Jaying his slim fingers 
‘* Sir,” said he, ‘‘ you will be- 
lieve, on the word of a gentleman, that I had 
no idea before whom I was speaking, and it 
seems that my acquaintance, Monsieur de Poell- 
nitz, knew you no better than myself. Had I 
known you, believe me that I should have been 
the last man in the world to utter a syllable 
that should give you annoyance; and I tender 
you my regrets and apologies before my Lord 
March and Mr. Morris here present.” 

To these words Mr. Warrington could only 
make a bow, and mumble out a few words of 
acknowledgment: which speech having made 
believe to hear, my lord made Harry another 
very profound bow, and saying he should have 
the honor of waiting upon Mr. Warrington at 
his lodgings, saluted the company, and went 
away. 

—_@—_—_ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN WHICH WE ARE AT A VERY GREAT DISTANCE 
FROM OAKHURST. 

Wirntn the precinct of the White Horse 
Tavern, and coming up to the windows of the 
eating-room, was a bowling-green, with a table 
or two, where guests might sit and partake of 
punch ortea. ‘The three gentlemen having come 
to an end of their dinner about the same time, 
Mr. Morris proposed that they should adjourn 
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to the Green, and there drink a cool bottle. 
** Jack Morris would adjourn to the Dust Hole, 
as a pretext for a fresh drink,” said my lord. 
On which Jack said he supposed each gentle- 
man had his own favorite way of going to the 
deuce. His weakness, he owned, was a bottle. 

** My Lord Chesterfield’s deuce is deuce-ace,” 
says my Lord March. ‘His lordship can’t 
keep away from the cards or dice.” 

‘*My Lord March has not one devil, but 
several devils. He loves gambling, he loves 
horse-racing, he loves betting, he loves drink- 
ing, he loves eating, he loves money, he loves 
women; and you have fallen into bad com- 
pany, Mr. Warrington, when you lighted upon 
his lordship. He will play you for every acre 
you have in Virgi.ia.” 

‘¢ With the greatest pleasure in life, Mr. 
Warrington !” interposes my lord. 

** And for all your tobacco, and for all your 
spices, and for all your slaves, and for all your 
oxen and asses, and for every thing that is 





yours.” 

“Shall we begin now? Jack, you are never | 
without a dice-box or a bottle-screw. I will) 
set Mr. Warrington for what he likes.” 

‘* Unfortunately, my lord, the tobacco, and 
the slaves, and the asses, and the oxen, are not | 
mine, asyet. Iam just of age, and my mother, | 
scarce twenty years older, has quite as good 
chance of long life as I have.” 

‘*T will bet you that you survive her. I will 
pay you a sum now against four times the sum 
to be paid at her death. I will set you a fair | 
sum over this table against the reversion of 
your estate in Virginia at the old lady’s de- 
parture. What do you call your place ?” 

** Castlewood.” 

‘* A principality, I hear it is. I will bet that 
its value has been exaggerated ten times at 
least among the quidnuncs here. How came 





you by the name of Castlewood? you are re- 
lated to my lord? Ohstay, I know—my lady, 
your mother, descends from the real head of 
the house. He took the losing side in ’fifteen. 
I have had the story a dozen times from my 
old Duchess. She knew your grandfather. 
He was friend of Addison and Steele, and 
Pope and Milton, I dare say, and the bigwigs. 
It is a pity he did not stay at home, and trans- 
port the other branch of the family to the plan- 
tations.” 

‘*T have just been staying at Castlewood with 
my cousin there,” remarked Mr. Warrington. 

“Hm! Did you play with him? He’s fond 
of pasteboard and bones.” 

**Never, but for sixpences and a pool of 
commerce with the ladies.” 

‘*So much the better for both of you. But 
you played with Will Esmond if he was at 
home? I will lay ten to one you played with 
Will Esmond ?” 

Harry blushed, and owned that of an even- 
ing his cousin and he had had a few games at 
cards. 

‘*And Tom Sampson, the chaplain,” cried 
Jack Morris, *‘ was he of the party? I wager 
that Tom made a third, and the Lord deliver 
you from Tom and Will Esmond together !” 

‘Nay ; the truth is, I won of both of them,” 
said Mr. Warrington. 

‘*¢ And they paid you? Well, miracles will 
never cease!” 

**T did not say any thing about miracles,” 
remarked Mr. Harry, smiling over his wine. 

** And you don’t tell tales out of school—the 
volto sciolto—hey, Mr. Warrington?” says my 
lord. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said downright Har- 
ry, ‘*French is the only language besides my 
own of which I know a little.” 

** My Lord March has learned Italian at the 
Opera, and a pretty penny his lessons have cost 
him,” remarked Jack Morris. ‘‘Wemust show 
him the Opera—musn’t we, March ?” 

‘Must we, Morris?” said my lord, as if he 
only half liked the other’s familiarity. 

Both of the two gentlemen were dressed alike, 
in small scratch-wigs without powder, in blue 
frocks with plate buttons, in buckskins, and 
riding-boots, in little hats with a narrow cord of 
lace, and no outward mark of fashion. 

**T don’t care about the Opera much, my 
lord,” says Harry, warming with his wine; “but 
I should like to go to Newmarket, and long to 
see a good English hunting-field.” 

‘* We will show you Newmarket and the hunt- 
ing-field, Sir. Can you ride pretty well?” 

“‘T think I can,” Harry said; ‘‘and I can 
shoot pretty well, and jump some.” 

‘*What’s your weight? I bet you we weigh 
even, or I weigh most. I bet you Jack Morris 
beats you at birds ora mark, at five-and-twenty 
paces. I bet you I jump farther than you on 
flat ground, here on this green.” 

‘¢ T don’t know Mr. Morris’s shooting—I never 
saw either gentleman before—but I take your 
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bets, my lord, at what you please,” cries Harry, 
who by this time was more than warm with Bur- 


iy. 

‘Ponies on each!” cries my lord. 

**Done and done!” cried my lord and Harry 
together. The young man thought it was for 
the honor of his country not to be ashamed of 
any bet made to him. 

** We can try the last bet now, if your feet 
are pretty steady,” said my lord, springing up, 
stretching his arms and limbs, and looking at 
the crisp dry grass. He drew his boots off, 
then his coat and waistcoat, buckling his belt 
round his waist, and flinging his clothes down 
to the ground. 

Harry had more respect for his garments. It 
was his best suit. He took off the velvet coat 
and waistcoat, folded them up daintily, and, as 
the two or three tables round were slopped 
with drink, went to place the clothes on a table 
in the eating-room, of which the windows were 
open. 

Here a new guest had entered; and this was 
no other than Mr. Wolfe, who was soberly eat- 
ing a chicken and salad, with a modest pint of 
wine. Harry wasinhigh spirits. He told the 
Colonel he had a bet with my Lord March 
—would Colonel Wolfe stand him halves? The 
Colonel said he was too poor to bet. Would 
he come out and see fair play? That he would 
with all his heart. Colonel Wolfe set down his 
glass, and stalked through the open window after 
his young friend. 

‘*Who is that tallow-faced Put with the car- 
roty hair?” says Jack Morris, on whom the Bur- 
gundy had had its due effect. 

Mr. Warrington explained that this was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wolfe, of the 20th Regiment. 

‘* Your humble servant, gentlemen!” says the 
Colonel, making the company a rigid military 
bow. 

** Never saw such a figure in my life!” cnes 
Jack Morris. ‘‘ Did you—March?” 

**T beg your pardon, I think you said March?” 
said the Colonel, looking very much surprised. 

“T am the Earl of March, Sir, at Colonel 
Wolfe’s service,” said the nobleman, bowing. 
‘¢ My friend, Mr. Morris, is so intimate with me, 
that, after dinner, we are quite like brothers.” 

Why is not all Tunbridge Wells by to hear 
this? thought Morris. And he was so delight- 
ed that he shouted out, ‘‘Two to one on my 
lord !” 

**Done!” calls out Mr. Warrington; and the 
enthusiastic Jack was obliged to cry ‘‘ Done!” 
too. 
‘Take him, Colonel,” Harry whispers to his 
friend. 

But the Colonel said he could not afford to 
lose, and therefore could not hope to win. 

**T see you have won one of our bets already, 
Mr. Warrington,” my Lord March remarked. 
“*T am taller than you by an inch or two, but 
you are broader round the shoulders.” 

**Pooh, my dear Will! I bet you you weigh 
twice as much as he does!” cries Jack Morris. 





**Done, Jack!” says my lord, laughing. “The 
bets are all ponies. Will you take him, Mr. 
Warrington ?” 

‘*No, my dear fellow—one’s enough,” says 
Jack. 

“Very good, my dear fellow,” says my lord ; 
‘and now we will settle the other wager.” 

Having already arrayed himself in his best 
silk stockings, black sattin-net breeches, and 
neatest pumps, Harry did not care to take off 
his shoes as his antagonist had done, whose 
heavy riding-boots and spurs were, to be sure, 
little calculated for leaping. They had before 
them a fine even green turf of some thirty yards 
in length, enough for a run and enough for a 
jump. A gravel walk ran around this green, 
beyond which was a wall and gate-sign—a field 
azure, bearing the Hanoverian White Horse 
rampant between two skittles proper, and for 
motto the name of the landlord and of the ani- 
mal depicted. 

My lord’s friend laid a handkerchief on the 
ground as the mark whence the leapers were to 
take their jump, and Mr. Wolfe stood at the 
other end of the grass-plat to note the spot 
where each came down. ‘‘My lord went first,” 
writes Mr. Warrington, in a letter to Mrs, 
Mountain, at Castlewood, Virginia, still extant. 
“He was for having me take the lead; but, re- 
membering the story about the Battel of Fonta- 
noy which my dearest George used to tell, I 
says, ‘Monseigneur le Comte tirez le premier, 
sil vous play.’ So he took his run in his stock- 
en-fcet, and for the honor of Old Virginia, I had 
the gratafacation of beating his lordship by more 
than two feet—viz., two feet nine inches—me 
jumping twenty-one feet three inches, by the 
drawer’s measured tape, and his lordship only 
eighteen six. I had won from him about my 
weight before (which I knew the moment I 
set my eye upon him). So he and Mr. Jack 
paid me these two betts. And with my best 
duty to my mother—she will not be displeased 
with me, for I bett for the honor of the Old Do- 
minion, and my opponent was a nobleman of the 
first quality, himself holding two Erldomes, and 
heir to a Duke. Betting is all the rage here, 
and the bloods and young fellows of fashion are 
betting away from morning till night. 

‘*T told them—and that was my mischief per- 
haps—that there was a gentleman at home who 
could beat me by a good foot; and when they 
asked who it was, and I said Col. G. Washington, 
of Mount Vernon—as you know he can, and he’s 
the only man in his county or mine that can do 
it—Mr. Wolfe asked me ever so many questions 
about Col. G. W., and showed that he had heard 
of him, and talked over last year’s unhappy cam- 
pane as if he knew every inch of the ground, and 
he knew the names of all our rivers, only he 
called the Potowmac Pottamac, at which we had 
a good laugh at him. My Lord of March and 
Ruglen was not in the least i//-humour about los- 
ing, and he and his friend handed me notes out 
of their pocket-books, which filled mine that 
was getting very empty, for the vales to the serv- 
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ants at my Cousin Castlewood’s house and buy- 
ing a horse at Oakhurst have very nearly put 
me on the necessity of making another draft 
upon my honored mother or her London or 
Bristol agent.” 

These feats of activity over, the four gentle- 
men now strolled out of the tavern-garden into 
the public walk, where, by this time, a great 
deal of company was assembled: upon whom 
Mr. Jack, who was of a frank and free nature, 
with a loud voice, chose to make remarks that 
were not always agreeable. And here, if my 
Lord March made a joke, of which his lordship 
was not sparing, Jack roared, ‘‘Oh, ho, ho! 
Oh, good Gad! Oh, my dear earl! Oh, my 
dear lord, you'll be the death of me!” ‘It 
seemed as if he wished every body to know,” 
writes Harry, sagaciously, to Mrs. Mountain, 
‘*that his friend and companion was an Erl!” 

There was, indeed, a great variety of charac- 
ters who passed. M. Poellnitz, no finer dress- 
ed than he had been at dinner, grinned, and sa- 
luted with his great laced hat and tarnished 
feathers. ‘Then came by my Lord Chesterfield, 
in a pearl-colored suit, with his blue ribbon and 
star, and saluted the young men in his turn. 

**T will back the old boy for taking his hat 
off against the whole kingdom, and France, ei- 
ther,” says my Lord March. ‘He has never 
chanzed the shape of that hat of his for twenty 
years. Look atit. There itgoesagain! Do 
you see that great, big, awkward, pock-marked, 
snuff-colored man, who hardly touches his clum- 
sy beaver in reply. D— his confounded impu- 
dence—do you know who that is?” 

‘No, curse him! Who is it, March?” asks 
Jack, with an oath. 

*¢ Tt’s one Johnson, a Dictionary-maker, about 
whom my Lord Chesterfield wrote some most 
capital papers, when his dixonary was coming 
out, to patronize the fellow. I know they were 
capital. I’ve heard Horry Walpole say so, and 
he knows all about that kind of thing. Con- 
found the impudent schoolmaster!” 

** Hang him, he ought to stand in the pillo- 
ry!” roars Jack. 

*< That fat man he’s walking with is another 
of your writing fellows—a printer—his name is 
Richardson ; he wrote ‘ Clarissa,’ you know.” 

‘*Great Heavens! my lord, is that the great 
Richardson? Is that the man who wrote ‘ Cla- 
rissa ?’” called out Colonel Wolfe and Mr. War- 
rington, in a breath. 

Harry ran forward to look at the old gentle- 
man toddling along the walk with a train of 
admiring ladies surrounding him. 

‘Indeed, my very dear Sir,” one was saying, 
‘you are too great and good to live in such a 
world; but sure you were sent to teach it virtue!” 

** Ah, my Miss Mulso! Who shall teach the 
teacher?” said the good, fat old man, raising a 
kind, round face, skyward. ‘Even he has his 
faults and errors! Even his age and experi- 
ence does not prevent him from stumbl—. 
Heaven bless my soul, Mr. Johnson! I ask 
your pardon if I have trodden on your corn.” 


| 
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** You have done both, Sir. You have trod- 
den on the corn, and received the pardon,” said 
Mr. Johnson, and went on mumbling some 
verses, swaying to and fro, his eyes turned to- 
ward the ground, his hands behind him, and 
occasionally endangering with his great stick 
the honest, meek eyes of his companion-author. 

‘**They do not see very well, my dear Mulso,” 
he says to the young lady, ‘‘ but such as they 
are, I would keep my /ash from Mr. Johnson's 
cudgel. Your servant, Sir.’ Here he made a 
low bow, and took off his hat to Mr. Warring- 
ton, who shrank back with many blushes, after 
saluting the great author. The great author 
was accustomed to be adored. A gentler wind 
never puffed mortal vanity. Enraptured spin- 
sters flung tea-leaves round him, and incensed 
him with the coffee-pot. Matrons kissed the 
slippers they had worked for him. There was 
a halo of virtue round his nightcap. All Eu- 
rope had thrilled, panted, admired, trembled, 
wept, over the pages of the immortal, little, 
kind, honest man with the round paunch. Har- 
ry came back quite glowing and proud at having 
a bow from him. ‘‘ Ah!” says he, ‘my lord, 
I am glad to have seen him !” 

**Seen him! why, dammy, you may see him 
any day in his shop, I suppose?” says Jack, 
with a laugh. 

‘* My brother declared that he, and Mr. Field- 
ing, I think, was the name, were the greatest 
geniuses in England; and often used to say, 
that when we came to Europe, his first pilgrim- 
age would be to Mr. Richardson,” cried Harry, 
always impetuous, honest, and tender, when he 
spoke of the dearest friend. 

‘© Your brother spoke like a man,” cried Mr. 
Wolfe, too, his pale face likewise flushing up. 
‘*T would rather be a man of genius than a 
peer of the realm.” 

‘¢ Every man to his taste, Colonel,” says my 
lord, much amused. ‘‘ Your enthusiasm—I 
don’t mean any thing personal—refreshes me, 
on my honor it does.” 

‘* So it does me—by gad—perfectly refreshes 
me,” cries Jack. 

**So it does Jack—you see—it actually re- 
freshes Jack! I say, Jack, which would you 
rather be ?—a fat old printer, who has written a 
story about a confounded girl and a fellow that 
ruins her—or a peer of Parliament with ten 
thousand a year?” 

** March—my Lord March, do you take me 
for a fool?” says Jack, with a tearful voice. 
‘*Have I done any thing to deserve this lan- 
guage from you?” 

“*T would rather win honor than honors: I 
would rather have genius than wealth. I would 
rather make my name than inherit it, though 
my father’s, thank God, is an honest one,” said 
the young Colonel. ‘‘But pardon me, gentle- 
men,” and here making them a hasty salutation, 
he ran. across the parade toward a young and 
elderly lady, and a gentleman, who were now 
advancing. 


**It is the beautiful Miss Lowther. I remem- 
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THE DICTIONARY-MAKER. 


ber now,” says my lord. ‘‘See! he takes her| bow almost to the ground, before a florid per- 
arm! The report is, he’s engaged to her.” sonage in a large round hat, with bands and a 
‘*You don’t mean to say such a fellow is en- | gown, who made his appearance in the Walk. 
gaged to any of the Lowthers of the North?” | This was my Lord Bishop of Salisbury, wear- 
cries out Jack. ‘‘Curse me, what is the world | ing complacently the blue ribbon and badge of 
come to, with your printers, and your half-pay | the Garter, of which Noble Order his Lordship 
ensigns, and your schoolmasters, and your in-| was prelate. 
fernal nonsense ?” Mr. Johnson stood, hat in hand, during the 
The dictionary-maker, who had shown so | whole time of his conversation with Dr. Gilbert; 
little desire to bow to my Lord Chesterfield, | who made many flattering and benedictory re- 
when that famous nobleman courteously saluted | marks to Mr. Richardson, declaring that he was 
him, was here seen to take off his beaver, and | the supporter of virtue, the preacher of sound 
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morals, the mainstay of religion, of all which | courtesy to the two gentlemen, and received 
points the honest printer himself was perfectly | their salutation in return. She stopped oppo- 
convinced. site to Harry; she held out her hand, rather 

Do not let any young lady trip to her grand- | to his wonderment : 
papa’s book-case in consequence of tiis eulo- ‘*Have you so soon forgotten me, Mr. War- 
gium, and rashly take down Clarissa from the rington ?” she said. 
shelf. She would not care to read the volumes, | Off went Harry’s hat in an instant. He 
over which her pretty actresses wept and thrilled | started, blushed, stammered, and called out 
a hundred years ago; which were commended | Good Heavens! as if there had been any celes- 
by divines from pulpits and belauded all Europe | tial wonder in the circumstance! It was Lady 
over. I wonder, are our women more virtuous | Maria come out for a walk. He had not been 
than their grandmothers, or only more squeam- | thinking about her. She was, to say truth, for 
ish? If the former, then Miss Smith of New | the moment so utterly out of the young gentle- 
York is certainly more modest than Miss Smith | man’s mind, that her sudden re-entry there and 
of London, who still does not scruple to say | appearance in the body startled Mr. Warring- 
that tables, pianos, and animals have legs. | ton’s faculties, and caused those guilty blushes 
Oh, my faithful, good old Samuel Richardson! | to crowd into his cheeks. 

Hath the news yet reached thee in Hades, that| No. He was not even thinking of her!. A 
thy sublime novels are huddled away in corners, | week ago—a year, a hundred years ago it seem- 
and that our daughters may no more read Cla- | ed—he would not have been surprised to meet 
rissa than Tom Jones? Go up, Samuel, and be | her any where. Appearing from amidst dark- 
reconciled with thy brother scribe, whom in life | ling shrubberies, gliding over green garden ter- 
thou didst hate so. I wonder whether a century | races, loitering on stairs, or corridors, hovering 
hence the novels of to-day will be hidden be- | even in his dreams, all day, or all night, bodily 
hind locks and* wires, and make pretty little | or spiritually, he had been accustomed to meet 
maidens blush. her. A week ago his heart used to beat. A 

‘*Who is yonder queer person in the high | week ago, and at the very instant when he 
head-dress of my grandmother’s time, who stops | jumped out of his sleep, there was her idea 
and speaks to Mr. Richardson?” asked Harry, | smiling on him. And it was only last Tuesday 
as a fantastically-dressed lady came up, and per- | that his love was stabbed and slain, and he not 
formed 'a courtesy and a compliment to the bow- | only had left off mourning for her, but had for- 
ing printer. gotten her! 

Jack Morris nervously struck Harry a blow ** You will come and walk with me a little ?” 
in the side with the butt-end of his whip. Lord | she said. ‘‘Or would you like the music best ? 
March laughed. I dare say you will like the music best.” 

‘* Yonder queer person is my gracious kins- ‘** You know,” said Harry, ‘‘ I don’t care abou‘ 
woman, Katharine, Duchess of Dover and | any music much except”—he was thinking of 
Queensberry, at your service, Mr. Warrington. | the evening hymn—“ except of your playing.” 
She was a beauty once! She is changed now, | He turned very red again as he spoke; he felt 
isn’t she? What an old Gorgon it is! She is | he was perjuring himself horribly. 

a great patroness of your book-men; and when| ‘The poor lady was agitated herself by the 
that old frump was young, they actaally made | flutter and agitation which she saw in her young 
verses about her.” companion. Gracious Heaven! Could that 

The Earl quitted his friends for 2 moment to | tremor and excitement mean that she was mis- 
make his bow to the old Duchess, Jack Morris | taken, and that the lad was still faithful? ‘‘Give 
explaining to Mr. Warrington how, at the Duke’s | me your arm, and let us take a little walk,” she 
death, my Lord of March and Ruglen would | said, waving round a courtesy to the other two 
succeed to his cousin’s dukedoms. gentlemen: ‘*my Aunt is asleep after her din- 

‘**T suppose,” says Harry, simply, “his lord- | ner.” Harry could not but offer the arm, and 
ship is here in attendance upon the old lady ?” | press the hand that lay against his heart. Maria 

Jack burst into a loud laugh. made another fine courtesy to Harry’s bowing 

‘*Oh yes! very much! exactly!” says he. | companions, and walked off with her prize. In 
‘* Why, my dear fellow, you don’t mean to say | her griefs, in her rages, in the pains and an- 
you haven’t heard about the little Opera-dan- | guish of wrong and desertion, how women re- 
cer?” member to smile, courtesy, caress, dissemble ! 

‘*T am but lately arrived in England, Mr. | How resolutely they discharge the social pro- 
Morris,” said Harry, with a smile, “and in Vir- | prieties! how they have a word, or a hand, or 
ginia, I own, we have not heard much about | a kind little speech or reply for the passing ac- 
the little Opera-dancer.” quaintance who crosses unknowing the path of 

Luckily for us, the secret about the little Op- | the tragedy, drops a light airy remark or two 
era-dancer never was revealed, for the young | (happy self-satisfied rogue!), aud passeson. He 
men’s conversation was interrupted by a lady | passes on, and thinks that woman was rather 
in a cardinal cape, and a hat by no means un- | pleased with what I said. ‘‘ That joke I made 
like those lovely head-pieces which have return- | was rather neat. I do really think Lady Maria 
ed into vogue a hundred years after the date | looks rather favorably at me, and she’s a dev’lish 
of our present history, who made a profound | fine woman, begad she is!” Oh you wiseacre! 
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Such was Jack Morris’s observation and case 
as he walked away, leaning on the arm of his 
noble friend, and thinking the whole Society 
of the Wells was looking athim. He had made 
some exquisite remarks about a particular run 
of cards at Lady Flushington’s the night before, 
and Lady Maria had replied graciously and 
neatly, and so away went Jack perfectly happy. 

The absurd creature! I declare we know 
nothing of any body (but that, for my part, I 
know better and better every day). You enter 
smiling to see your new acquaintance, Mrs. A. 
and her charming family. You make your bow 
in the elegant drawing-room of Mr. and Mrs. 
B.? I tell you, that in your course through 
life you are forever putting your great clumsy 
foot upon the mute, invisible wounds of bleed- 
ing tragedies. Mrs. B.’s closets, for what you 
know, are stuffed with skeletons. Look there 
under the sofa-cushion. Is that merely Missy’s 
doll, or is it the limb of a stifled Cupid peeping 
out? What do you suppose are those ashes 
smouldering in the grate ?—Very likely a suttee 
has been offered up there just before you came 
in: a faithful heart has been burned out upon a 
callous corpse, and you are looking on the cineri 
doloso. You see B.and his wife receiving their 
company before dinner. Gracious powers! Do 
you know that that bouquet which she wears is 
a signal to Captain C., and that he will find a 
note under the little bronze Shakspeare on the 
mantle-piece in the study? And with all this 
you go up and say some uncommonly neat thing 
(as you fancy) to Mrs. B. about the weather 
(clever dog!), or about Lady E.’s last party 
(fashionable buck!), or about the dear children 
in the nursery (insinuating rogue!). Heaven 
and earth, my good Sir, how can you tell that 
B. is not going to pitch all the children out of 
the nursery window this very night, or that his 
lady has not made an arrangement for leaving 
them, and running off with the Captain? How 
do you know that those footmen are not dis- 
guised bailiffs? that yonder large-looking But- 
ler (really a skeleton) is not the pawnbroker’s 
man ; and that there are not skeleton rotis and 
entrées under every one of the covers? Look 
at their feet peeping from under the table-cloth. 
Mind how you stretch out your own lovely little 
slippers, Madam, lest you knock over a rib or 
two. Remark the Death’s-head moths flutter- 
ing among the flowers. See the pale winding- 
sheets gleaming in the wax-candles! I know it 
is an old story, and especially that this preacher 
has yelled vanitas vanitatum five hundred times 
before. I can’t help always falling upon it, and 
cry out with particular loudness and wailing, 
and become especially melancholy, when I see 
a dead love tied to a live love. Ha! I look 
up from my desk, across the street; and there 
come in Mr. and Mrs. D. from their walk in 
Kensington Gardens. How she hangs on him! 
how jolly and happy he looks as the children 
frisk round! My poor, dear, benighted Mrs. 
D., there is a Regent’s Park as well as a Ken- 
sington Gardens in the world. Go in, fond 





wretch! Smilingly lay before him what you 
know he likes for dinner. Show him the chil- 
dren’s copies and the reports of their masters. 
Go with Missy to the piano, and play your art- 
less duet together; and fancy you are happy! 

‘There go Harry and Maria taking their even- 
ing walk on the common, away from the village 
which is waking up from its after-dinner siesta, 
and where the people are beginning to stir and 
the music toplay. With the music Maria knows 
Madame de Bernstein will waken: with the 
candles she must be back to the tea-table and 
the cards. Never mind. Here is a minute. 
It may be my love is dead, but here is a min- 
ute to kneel over the grave and pray by it. He 
certainly was not thinking about her: he was 
startled and did not even know her. He was 
laughing and talking with Jack Morris and my 
Lord March. He is twenty years younger than 
she. Nevermind. To-day is to-day in which 
we are allequal. This moment is ours. Come, 
let us walk a little way over the heath, Harry. 
She will go, though she feels a deadly assur- 
ance that he will tell her all is over between 
them, and that he loves the dark-haired girl at 
Oakhurst. 


—@———_ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
PLENUM OPUS ALEX. 


**Let me hear about those children, child, 
whom I saw running about at the house where 
they took you in, poor dear boy, after your 
dreadful fall?” says Maria, as they paced the 
common. ‘Qh, that fall, Harry! I thought 
I should have died when I saw it! You needn’t 
squeeze one’s arm so. You know you don’t 
care for me.” 

‘The people are the very best, kindest, dear- 
est people I have ever met in the world,” cries 
Mr. Warrington. ‘‘ Mrs. Lambert was a friend 
of my mother when she was in Europe for her 
education. Colonel Lambert is a most accom- 
plished gentleman, and has seen service every- 
where. He was in Scotland with his Royal 
Highness, in Flanders, at Minorca. No natural 
parents could be kinder than they were to me. 
How can I show my gratitude tothem? I want 
to make them a present: I must make them a 
present,” says Harry, clapping his hand into 
his pocket, which was filled with the crisp spoils 
of Morris and March. 

**We can go to the toy-shop, my dear, and 
buy a couple of dolls for the children,” says 
Lady Maria. ‘You would offend the parents 
by offering any thing like payment for their 
kindness.” 

‘** Dolls for Hester and Theo! Why, do you 
think a woman is not woman till she is forty, 
Maria?” (The arm under Harry’s here gave a 
wince—perhaps ever so slight a wince.) ‘‘I can 
tell you Miss Hester by no means considers 
herself a child, and Miss Theo is older than her 
sister. They know ever so many languages. 


They have read books—oh! piles and piles of 
They play on the harpsichord and sing 


books! 
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together admirable; and ‘Theo composes, gnd 
sings songs of her own.” 

‘Indeed! I scarcely saw them. I thought 
they were children. They looked quite child- 
ish. I had no idea they had all these perfec- 
tions, and were such wonders of the world.” 

‘¢That’s just the way with you women! At 
home, if me or George praised a woman, Mrs. 
Esmond and Mountain, too, would be sure to 
find fault with her!” cries Harry. 

“‘T am sure I would find fault with no one 
who is kind to you, Mr. Warrington,” sighed 
Maria, ‘‘though you are not angry with me for 
envying them because they had to take care of 
you when you were wounded and ill—while I 
—I had to leave you?” 

‘‘You dear, good Maria!” 

‘*No, Harry! Iam notdearand good. There, 
Sir, you needn’t be so pressing in your attentions. 
Look! 
a score of other wretches in livery. The hor- 
rid creatures are going to fuddle at the tea-gar- 
den, and get tipsy like their masters. That 
dreadful Mr. Morris was perfectly tipsy when I 
came to you, and frightened you so.” 

‘¢T had just won great bets from both of them. 
What shall I buy for you, my dear cousin?” 
And Harry narrated the triumphs which he had 
just achieved. He was in high spirits: he 
laughed, he bragged a little. ‘For the honor 
of Virginia I was determined to show them what 


. PS, X" 


There is your black man walking with | 


**T don’t intend to be afraid 
of him, nor of his friend Mr. 
Jack Morris neither,” says Har- 
| ry, again fingering the delight- 
| ful notes. ‘‘What do you play 
| at Aunt Bernstein’s? Cribbage, 
all-fours, brag, whist; commerce, 
piquet, quadrille? I’m ready at 
any of ’em. What o’clock is that 
striking ?—sure ’tis seven !” 

‘* And you want to begin now,” 
said the plaintive Maria. ‘‘ You 
don’t care about walking with 
your poor cousin. Not long ago 
you did.” 

“Hey! Youth is youth, cous- 
in!” cried Mr. Harry, tossing up 
his head, ‘‘and a young fellow 
must have his fling!” and he 
strutted by his partner’s side, 
confident, happy, and eager for 
pleasure. Not long ago, he did 
- like to walk with her. Only yes- 
32 terday, he liked to be with Theo 

3 and Hester, and good Mrs. Lam- 
| bert; but pleasure, life, gayety, the desire to 
shine and t> conquer, had also their temptations 
for the lad, who seized the cup like other lads, 
and did not care to calculate on the headache in 
store for the morning. While he and his cousin 
were talking, the fiddles from the open orchestra 
on the Parade made a great tuning and squeak- 
ing, preparatory to their usual evening concert. 
Maria knew her aunt was awake again, and that 
she must go back to her slavery. Harry never 
asked about that slavery, though he must have 
known it, had he taken the trouble to think. 
He never pitied his cousin. He was not think- 
ing about her at all. Yet when his mishap be- 
fell him, she had been wounded far more cruelly 
than he was. He had scarce ever been out of 
her thoughts, which of course she had had to 
bury under smiling hypocrisies, asis the way with 
her sex. I know, my dear Mrs. Grundy, you 
think she was an old fool? Ah! do you sup- 
pose fools’ caps do not cover gray hair as well 
as jetorauburn? Bear gently with our elderly 
JSrédaines, oh you Minerva of a woman! Or 
perhaps you are so good and wise that you don’t 
read novels at all. This I know, that there are 
late crops of wild oats, as well as early harvests 
of them; and (from observation of self and 
neighbor) I have an idea that the avena fatua 
grows up to the very last days of the year. 

Like worldly parents anxious to get rid of a 
troublesome child, and go out to their evening 








jumping was,” he said. ‘With a little prac-| party, Madame Bernstein and her attendants 
tice, I think I could leap two foot further.” had put the sun to bed, while it was as yet 

Maria was pleased with the victories of her | light, and had drawn the curtains over it, and 
youngchampion. ‘‘ But you must beware about | were busy about their cards and their candles. 
play, child,” she said. ‘‘ You know it hath been | and their tea and negus, and other refreshments. 
the ruin of our family. My brother Castlewood, | One chair after another landed ladies at the 
Will, our poor father, our aunt Lady Castlewood | Baroness’s door, more or less painted, patched, 
herself, they have all been victims to it: as for| brocaded. To these came gentlemen in gala 
my Lord March, he is the most dreadful gambler | raiment. Mr. Poellnitz’s star was the largest, 
and the most successful of all the nobility.” ‘and his coat the most embroidered of all pres- 
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ent. My lord of March and Ruglen, when he 
made his appearance, was quite changed from 
the individual with whom Harry had made 
acquaintance at the White Horse. His tight 
brown scratch was exchanged for a neatly-curled 
feather-top, with a bag and gray powder, his 
jockey-dress and leather breeches replaced by a 
rich and elegant French suit. Mr. Jack Morris 
had just such another wig and a suit of stuff 
as closely as possible resembling his lordship's. 
Mr. Welfe came in attendance upon his beau- 
tiful mistress, Miss Lowther, and her aunt, who 
loved cards, as all the world did. When my 
lady Maria Esmond made her appearance, ’tis 
certain that her looks belied Madame Bern- 
stein’s account of her. Her shape was very 
fine, and her dress showed a great deal of it. 
Her complexion was by nature exceeding fair, 
and a dark frilled ribbon, clasped by a jewel, 
round her neck, enhanced its snowy whiteness. 
Her cheeks were not redder than those of other 
ladies present, and the roses were pretty openly 
purchased by every body at the perfumery-shops. 
An artful patch or two, it was supposed, added 
to the lustre of her charms. Her hoop was not 


larger than the iron contrivances which ladies | 


of the present day hang round their persons ; 
and we may pronounce that the costume, if ab- 
surd in some points, was on the whole pleasing. | 
Suppose our ladies took to wearing of bangles | 
and nose-rings? I dare say we should laugh 
at the ornaments, and not dislike them, and | 
lovers would make no difficulty about lifting up | 
the ring to be able to approach the rosy lips 1 un- | 
derneath. 

As for the Baroness de Bernstein, when that | 
lady took the pains of making a grand toilet, | 
she appeared as an object, handsome still, and 
magnificent, but melancholy, and even some- 


mere meekness and content. The fires go quite 
out of some eyes, as the crow’s feet pucker round | 


| individual of whom I spoke at dinner.” 
what terrifying to behold. You read the past | 
in some old faces, while some others lapse into | 


| Wolfe and Miss Lowther were engaged in deep 


ions, but you will have escaped bankruptcy. 
**Qur hostess,” said my Lord Chesterfield to 
his friend in a confidential whisper, of which 
the utterer did not in the least know the loud- 
ness, “puts me in mind of Covent Garden in 
my youth. Then it was the court end of the 
town, and inhabited by the highest fashion. 
Now, a nobleman’s house is a gaming-house, 
or you may go in with a friend and call for a 
bottle.” 

** Hey! a bottle and a tavern are good things 
in their way,” says my Lord March, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. ‘‘I was not born before the 
Georges came in, though I intend to live to a 
hundred. I never knew the Bernstein but as 
an old woman; and if she ever had beauty, 
hang me if I know how she spent it.” 

“ No, hang me, how did she spend it?” laughs 
out Jack Morris. 

“Here’s a table! Shall we sit down and 
have a game? Don’t let the Frenchman come 
in. He won’t pay. Mr. Warrington, will you 
take a card?” Mr. Warrington and my Lord 
Chesterfield found themselves partners against 
Mr. Morris and the Earl of March. ‘You 
have come too late, Baron,” says the elder no- 
| bleman to the elder nobleman who was advanc- 
| ing. ‘‘ We have made our game. What, have 
| you forgotten Mr. Warrington of Virginia—the 
young gentleman whom you met in London ?” 





| ‘¢The young gentleman whom I met at Ar- 


thur’s Chocolate House had black hair, a little 
| cocked nose, and was by no means so fortunate 
in his personal appearance as Mr. Warrington,” 
| said the Baron, with much presence of mind. 
| ** Warrington, Dorrington, Harrington? We 

of the Continent can not retain your insular 
| names. I certify that this gentleman is not the 
And, 
glancing kindly upon him, the old Beau sidled 
away to a farther end of the room, where Mr. 


conversation in the embrasure of a window. 


them; they flash no longer with scorn, OF with | Here the Baron thought fit to engage the Lieu- 


anger, or love; they gaze, and no one is melted | 
by their sapphire glances; they look, and no 


| ercise, which had lately been introduced into 


one is dazzled. My fair young reader, if you| 
are not so perfect a beauty as the peerless Lin- | 
damira, Queen of the Ball—if, at the end of it, | 


as you retire to bed, you meekly own that you! other moment but that. 


tenant-Colonel upon the Prussian manual ex- 


King George II.’s army—a subject with which 
Mr. Wolfe was thoroughly familiar, and which, 
no doubt, would have interested him at any 
Nevertheless the old 





have had but two or three partners, while Lin-| gentleman uttered his criticisms and opinions, 
damira has had a crowd round her all night— | and thought he perfectly charmed the two per- 
console yourself with thinking that, at fifty, you | sons to whom he communicated them. 

will look as kind and pleasant as you appear | At the commencement of the evening the 
now at eighteen. You will not have to lay | Baroness received her guests personally, and as 
down your coach and six of beauty and see an- | they arrived engaged them in talk and intro- 
other step into it, and walk yourself through the | ductory courtesies. But as the rooms and ta- 
rest of life. You will have to forego no longer | bles filled, and the parties were made up, Ma- 
accustomed homage; you will not witness and! dame de Bernstein became more and more rest- 


own the depreciation of your smiles. 
not see fashion forsake your quarter; and re- 
main all dust, gloom, cobwebs within your once 
splendid saloons, and placards in your sad win- 
dows, gaunt, lonely, and to let! You may not 
have known any grandeur, but you won't feel 
any desertion. You will not have enjoyed mill- 


You will | 


less, and finally retreated with three friends to 
her own corner, where a table specially reserved 
for her was occupied by her major domo. And 


here the old lady sate down resolutely, never 
changing her place or quitting her game till 
cock-crow. The charge of receiving the com- 
pany devolved now upon my Lady Maria, who 
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THE RULING PASSION. 


did not care for cards, but dutifully did the] bring us luck, Lady Maria! We have had 

honors of the house to her Aunt’s guests, and | none to-night, and Mr. Warrington is winning 

often rustled by the table where her young | every thing.” 

cousin was engaged with his three friends. “T hope you are not playing high, Harry?” 
‘*Come and cut the cards for us,” said my | said the lady, timidly. 

Lord March to her Ladyship, as she passed on| “Oh, no, only sixpences,” cried my lord. 

one of her wistful visits. ‘‘ Cut the cards, and! dealing. 
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“Only sixpences!” echoed Mr. Morris, who 
was Lord March’s partner. But Mr. Morris 
must have been very keenly alive to the value 
of sixpence, if the loss of a few such coins could 
make his round face look so dismal. My Lord 
Chesterfield sate opposite Mr. Warrington, sort- 
ing his cards. No one could say, by inspecting 
that calm physiognomy whether good or ill for- 
tune was attending his lordship. 

Some word, not altogether indicative of de- 
light, slipped out of Mr. Morris’s lips, on which 
his partner cried out, “‘ Hang it, Morris, play 
your cards, and hold your tongue!” Consider- 
ing they were only playing for sixpences, his 
lordship, too, was strangely affected. 

Maria, still fondly lingering by Harry’s chair, 
with her hand at the back of it, could see his 
cards, and that a whole covey of trumps was 
rangedin one corner. She had not taken away 
his luck. She was pleased to think she had cut 
that pack which had dealt him all those pretty 
trumps. As Lord March was dealing, he had 
said, in a quiet voice, to Mr. Warrington, ‘‘ The 
bet as before, Mr. Warrington, or shall we 
double it ?” 

“Any thing you like, my lord,” said Mr. 
Warrington, very quietly. 

“We will say, then, — shillings.” 

*¢Yes, shillings,” says Mr. Warrington, and 
the game proceeded. 

The end of the day’s, and some succeeding 
days’, sport may be gathered from the following 
letter, which was never delivered to the person 
to whom it was addressed, but found its way to 
America in the papers of Mr. Henry Warring- 
ton : 

TuNBRIDGE Wetts, August 10, 1756. 

Dear Georce,—As, at White’s, two bottles 
of Burgundy and a pack of cards constitute all 
the joys of your life, I take for granted that you 
are in London at this moment, preferring smoke 
and faro to fresh air and fresh haystacks. This 
will be delivered to you by a young gentleman 
with whom I have lately made acquaintance, 
and whom you will be charmed to know. He 
will play with you at any game for any stake, 
up to any hour of the night, and drink any rea- 
sonable number of bottles during the play. Mr. 
Warrington is no other than the fortunate youth 
about whom so many stories have been told in 
the Public Advertiser and other prints. He has 
an estate in Virginia as big as Yorkshire, with 
the encumbrance of a mother, the reigning Sov- 
ereign: but, as the country is unwholesome, 
and fevers plentiful, let us hope that Mrs. Es- 
mend will die soon, and leave this virtuous lad 
in undisturbed possession. She is aunt of that 
polisson of a Castlewood, who never pays his 
play-debts, unless he is more honorable in his 
dealings with you than he has been with me. 
He is de bonne race. We must have him of 
our society, if it be only that I may win my 
money back from him. 

He has had the devil’s luck here, and has 
been winning every thing, while his old card- 
playing beldam of an aunt has been losins. A 





few nights ago, when I first had the ill-luck to 
make his acquaintance, he beat me in jumping 
(having practiced the art among the savages, 
and running away from bears in his native 
woods); he won bets of me and Jack Morris 
about my weight; and at night, when we sat 
down to play, at old Bernstein’s, he won from 
us allround. If you can settle our last Epsom 
account, please hand over to Mr. Warrington 
£350, which I still owe him, after pretty well 
emptying my pocket-book. Chesterfield has 
dropped six hundred to him, too; but his lord- 
ship does not wish to have it known, having 
sworn to give up play, and live cleanly. Jack 
Morris, who has not been hit as hard as either 
of us, and can afford it quite as well, for the fat 
chuff has no houses nor train to keep up, and all 
his misbegotten father’s money in hand, roars 
like a bull of Bashan about his losses. We had 
a second night’s play, en petit comité, and Bar- 
beau served us a fair dinner in a private room. 
Mr. Warrington holds his tongue like a gentle- 
man, and none of us have talked about our 
losses ; but the whole place does, for us. Yes- 
terday the Cattarina looked as sulky as thunder, 
because I would not give her a diamond neck- 
lace, and says I refuse her because I have lost 
five thousand to the Virginian. My old Duch- 
ess of Q., has the very same story, besides know- 
ing to a fraction what Chesterfield and Jack 
have lost. 

Warrington treated the company to breakfast 
and music at the rooms; and you should have 
seen how the women tore him to pieces. That 
fiend of a Cattarina ogled him out of my vis-a- 
vis, and under my very nose, yesterday, as we 
were driving to Penshurst, and I have no doubt 
has sent him a bidlet-dour ere this. He shot 
Jack Morris all to pieces at a mark: we shall 
try him with partridges when the season comes. 

He is a fortunate fellow, certainly. He has 
youth (which is not deboshed by evil courses in 
Virginia, as ours is in England), he has good 
health, good looks, and good luck. 

In a word, Mr. Warrington has won our 
money in a very gentleman-like manner; and, 
as I like him, and wish to win some of it back 
again, I put him under your worship’s saintly 
guardianship. Adieu! Iam going to the North, 
and shall be back for Doncaster. 

Yours ever, dear George, 
M. & R. 

To George Augustus Selwyn, Esq., at White's 

Chocolate House, St. James's Street. 
nasal Past 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 

Ovr young Virginian found himself, after 
two or three days at Tunbridge Wells, by far 
the most important personage in that merry little 
watering-place. No nobleman in the place in- 
spired so much curiosity. My lord Bishop of 
Salisbury himself was scarce treated with more 
respect. People turned round to look after 


Harry as he passed, and country folks stared at 
him as they came into market. 


At the rooms, 
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matrons encouraged him to come round to them, 
and found means to leave him alone with their 
daughters, most of whom smiled upon him. 
Every body knew, to an acre and a shilling, 
the extent of his Virginian property, and the 
amount of his income. At every tea-table in 
the Wells, his winnings at play were told and 
calculated. Wonderful is the knowledge which 
our neighbors have of our affairs! So great 
was the interest and curiosity which Harry in- 
spired, that people even smiled upon his serv- 
ant, and took Gumbo aside and treated him 
with ale and cold meat, in order to get news of 
the young Virginian. Mr. Gumbo fattened un- 
der the diet, became a leading member of the 
Society of Valets in the place, and lied more 
enormously than ever. No party was complete 
unless Mr. Warrington attended it. The lad 
was not a little amused and astonished by this 
prosperity, and bore his new honors pretty well. 
He had been bred at home to think too well of 
himself, and his present good fortune no doubt 
tended to confirm his self-satisfaction. But he 
was not too much elated. He did not brag 
about his victories or give himself any particu- 
lar airs. In engaging in play with the gentle- 
men who challenged him, he had acted up to 
his queer code of honor. He felt as if he was 
bound to meet them when they summoned him, 
and that if they invited him to a horse-race, or 
a drinking-bout, or a match at cards, for the 
sake of Old Virginia he must not draw back. 
Mr. Harry found his new acquaintances ready 
to try him at all these sports and contests. He 
had a strong head, a skillful hand, a firm seat, 
an unflinching nerve. The representative of 
Old Virginia came off very well in his friendly 
rivalry with the mother country. 

Madame de Bernstein, who got her fill of 
cards every night, and, no doubt, repaired the 
ill-fortune of which we heard in the last chap- 
ter, was delighted with her nephew’s victories 
and reputation. He had shot with Jack Morris, 
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and beat him: he had ridden a match with Mr. 
Scamper, and won it. He played tennis with 
Colonel Batts, and, though the boy had never 
tried the game before, in a few days he held his 
own uncommonly well. He had engaged in 
play with those celebrated gamesters, my Lords 
of Chesterfield and March ; and they both bore 
testimony to his coolness, gallantry, and good 
breeding. At his books Harry was not brilliant 
certainly: but he could write as well as a great 
number of men of fashion; and the naiveté of 
his ignorance amused the old lady. She had 
read books in her time, and could talk very well 
about them with bookish people: she had a rel- 
ish for humor and delighted in Molitre and Mr. 
Fielding, but she loved the world far better than 
the library, and was never so interested in any 
novel but that she would leave it for a game of 
cards. She superintended with fond pleasure 
the improvements of Harry’s toilet: rummaged 
out fine laces for his ruffles and shirt, and found 
a pretty diamond brooch for his frill. He at- 
tained the post of prime favorite of all her neph- 
ews and kinsfolk. I fear Lady Maria was only 
too well pleased at the lad’s successes: and did 
not grudge him his superiority over her broth- 
ers: but those gentlemen must have quaked 
with fear and envy when they heard of Mr. 
Warrington’s prodigious successes, and the ad- 
vance which he had made in their wealthy 
aunt’s favor. 

After a fortnight of Tunbridge, Mr. Harry 
had become quite a personage. He knew all 
the good company in the place. Was it his 
fault if he beceme acquainted with the bad like- 
wise? Wzs he very wrong in taking the world 
as he found it, and drinking from that sweet 
sparkling pleasure-cup, which was filled for him 
to the brim? The old aunt enjoyed his tri- 
umphs, and for her part only bade him pursue 
his enjoyments. She was not a rigorous old 
old moralist, nor, perhaps, a very wholesome 
preceptress for youth. If the Catharina wrote 
him billets-doux, I fear Aunt Bernstein would 
have bid him accept the invitations: but the 
lad had brought with him from his colonial 
home a stock of modesty which he still wore 
along with the honest home-spun linen. Lib- 
ertinism was rare in those thinly-peopled re- 
gigns from which he came. The vices of great 
cities. were scarce known or practiced in the 
rough towns of the American Continent. Harry 
Warrington blushed like a girl at the daring 
talk of his new European associates: even Aunt 
Bernstein’s conversation and jokes astounded 
the young Virginian, so that the worldly old 
woman would call him Joseph—a simpleton. 

But however innocent he was, the world gave 
him credit for being as bad as other folks. How 
was he to know that he was not to associate 
with that saucy Catharina? He had seen my 
Lord March driving her about in his Lord- 
ship’s phaeton. Harry thought there was no 
harm in giving her his arm, and parading open- 
ly with her in the public walks. She took a 





fancy to a trinket at the toy-shop; and, as his. 
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pockets were full of money, he was delighted to 
make her a present of the locket which she 
coveted. The next day it was a piece of lace: 
again Harry gratified her. The next day it 
was something else: there was no end to Ma- 
dam Catharina’s fancies; but here the young 
gentleman stopped, turning off her request with 
a joke and a laugh. He was shrewd enough, 
and not reckless or prodigal, though generous. 
He had no idea of purchasing diamond drops 
for the petulant little lady’s pretty ears. 

But who was to give him credit for his mod- 
esty? Old Bernstein insisted upon believing 
that her nephew was playing Don Juan’s part, 
and supplanting my Lord March. She insist- 
ed the more when poor Maria was by: loving 
to stab the tender heart of that spinster, and 
enjoying her niece’s piteous silence and discom- 
fiture. 

** Why, my dear,” said the Baroness, “ boys 
will be boys, and I don’t want Harry to be the 
first milksop in his family!” The bread which 
Maria ate at her aunt’s expense choked her 
sometimes. Oh me, how hard and indigestible 
some women know how to make it! 

Mr. Wolfe was forever coming over from 
Westerham to pay court to the lady of his love ; 
and, knowing that the Colonel was entirely en- 
grossed in that pursuit, Mr. Warrington scarce- 
ly expected to see much of him, however much 
he liked that officer’s conversation and society. 
It was different from the talk of the ribald peo- 
ple round about Harry. Mr. Wolfe never spoke 
of cards, or horses’ pedigrees ; or bragged of his 
performances in the hunting-field; or boasted 
of the favors of women; or retailed any of the 
innumerable scandals of the time. It was not 
a good time. That old world was more disso- 
lute than ours. There was an old king with 
mistresses openly in his train, to whom the 
great folks of the land did honor. There was 
@ nobility, many of whom were mad and reck- 
less in the pursuit of pleasure; there was a 
looseness of words and acts which we must note, 
as faithful historians, without going into par- 
ticulars, and needlessly shocking honest read- 
ers. Our young gentleman had lighted upon 
some of the wildest of these wild people, and 
had found an old relative who lived in the very 
midst of the rout. ° 

Harry then did not remark how Colonel 
Wolfe avoided him, or, when they casually met, 
at first notice the Colonel’s cold and altered 
demeanor. He did not know the stories that 
were told of him. Who does know the stories 
that are told of him? Who makes them? Who 
are the fathers of those wondrous lies? Poor 
Harry did not know the reputation he was get- 
ting; and that, while he was riding his horse 
and playing his game and taking his frolic, he 
was passing among many respectable persons 
for being the most abandoned and profligate 
and godless of young men. 

Alas, and alas! to think that the lad whom 
we liked so, and who was so gentle and quiet 
when with us, so simple and so easily pleased. 





should. be a hardened tap 00m a spendthrift, 
a confirmed , & frequenter of aban- 
doned women! These stories came to honest 
Colonel Lambert at Oakhurst: first one bad 
story, then another, then crowds of them, till 
the good man’s kind heart was quite filled with 
grief and care, so that his family saw that some- 
thing annoyed him. At first he would not 
speak on the matter at all, and put aside the 
wife’s fond queries. Mrs. Lambert thought a 
great misfortune had happened; that her hus- 
band had been ruined; that he had been order- 
ed on a dangerous service ; that one of the boys 
was ill, disgraced, dead: who can resist an 
anxious woman, or escape the cross-examina- 
tion of the conjugal pillow? Lambert was 
obliged to tell a part of what he knew about 
Harry Warrington. The wife was as much 
grieved and amazed as her husband had been. 
From papa’s and mamma’s bedroom the grief, 
after being stifled for a while under the bed-pil- 
lows there, came down stairs. Theo and Hes- 
ter took the complaint after their parents, and 
had it very bad. Oh kind, little wounded hearts! 
At first Hester turned red, flew into a great 
passion, clenched her little fists, and vowed she 
would not believe a word of the wicked stories; 
but she ended by believing them. Scandal al- 
most always does master people: especially 
good and innocent people. Oh, the serpent they 
had nursed by their fire! Oh, the wretched, 
wretched boy! To think of his walking about 
with that horrible painted Frenchwoman, and 
giving her diamond necklaces, and parading his 
shame before all the society at the Wells! The 
three ladies having cried over the story, and the 
father being deeply moved by it, took the par- 
son into their confidence. In vain he preached 
at church next Sunday his favorite sermon 
about scandal, and inveighed against our pro- 
pensity to think evil. We repent: we promise 
to do so no more; but when the next bad story 
comes about our neighbor we believe it. So did 
those kind, wretched Oakhurst folks believe 
what they heard about poor Harry Warrington. 

Harry Warrington, meanwhile, was a great 
deal too well pleased with himself to know how 
ill his friends were thinking of him, and was 
pursuing a very idle and pleasant, if unprofita- 
ble, life, without having the least notion of the 
hubbub he was creating, and the dreadful re- 
pute in which he was held by many good men. 
Coming out from a match at tennis with Mr. 
Batts, and pleased with his play and all the 
world, Harry overtook Colonel Wolfe, who had 
been on one of his visits to the lady of his heart. 
Harry held out his hand, which the Colonel 
took; but the latter’s salutation was so cold, 
that the young man could not help remarking 
it, and especially noting how Mr. Wolfe, in re- 
turn for a fine bow from Mr. Batts’s hat, scarce- 
ly touched his own with his fore-finger. The ten- 





nis captain walked away looking somewhat dis- 
concerted, Harry remaining behind to talk with 
his friend of Westerham. Mr. Wolfe walked 
tw him for a while, very erect, silent, and cold. 
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‘*T have not seen you these many days,” says | 
Harry. - 
‘*You have other companions,” remarks | 
Mr. Wolfe, curtly. 

‘But I had rather be with you than any of | 
them !” cries the young man. 

“Indeed I might be better company for you 
than some of them,” says the other. 


are you so squeamish? Have I not heard you 
say that you did not value birth, and that all 
honest people ought to be equal? Why should 
I not give the little unprotected woman my arm? 
There are scarce half a dozen people here who 
can speak a word of her language. I can talk 
a little French, and she is welcome to it; and if 
Colonel Wolfe does not choose to touch his hat 


“Ts it Captain Batts you mean?” asked | to me when I am walking with her, by George 


Harry. 


he may leave it alone!” cried Harry, flushing 


‘* He is no favorite of mine, I own; he bore | up. 


a rascally reputation when he was in the army; 


‘*You don’t mean to say,” says Mr. Wolfe, 


and I doubt has not mended it since he was | eying him, ‘‘ that you don’t know the woman's 


turned out. You certainly might find a better 
friend than Captain Batts. Pardon the freedom 
which I take in saying so,” says Mr. Wolfe, 
grimly. 

‘‘Friend! He is no friend. He only teach- 
es me to play tennis. He is hand-in-glove with 
my lord, and all the people of fashion here who 
play.” 

**T am not a man of fashion,” says Mr. Wolfe. 

**My dear Colonel! What is the matter? 
Have I angered you in any way? You speak 
almost as if I had, and I am not conscious of 
having done any thing to forfeit your regard !” 
exclaimed Mr. Warrington. 

**T will be free with you, Mr. Warrington,” 
said the Colonel, gravely, ‘‘and tell you, with 
frankness, that I don’t like some of your friends.” 





“Why, sure they are of the first rank and | 
fashion in England!” cries Harry, not choosing 


to be offended with his companion’s bluntness. | profligacy were laid before him. 


‘Exactly. They are men of too high rank 
and too great fashion for a hard-working, poor 
soldier like me; and if you continue to live with 
such, believe me, you will find numbers of us 
humdrum people can’t afford to keep such com- 
pany. Iam here, Mr. Warrington, paying my 
addresses to an honorable lady. I met you 
yesterday openly walking with a French ballet- 
dancer, and you took off your hat. I must 
frankly tell you that I had rather you would not 
take off your hat when you go out in such com- 
pany.” 

‘¢ Sir!” said Mr. Warrington, growing very 
red, “do you mean that I am to forego the hon- 
or of Colonel Wolfe’s acquaintance altogether?” 

**T certainly shall request you to do so when 
you are in company with that person!” said 
Colonel Wolfe, angrily. But he used a word 
not to be written at present, though Shakspeare 
puts it in the mouth of Othello. 

‘*Great Heavens! What a shame it is to 
speak so of any woman!” cries Mr. Warring- 
ton. ‘‘How dare any man say that that poor 
creature is not honest?” 

“You ought to know best, Sir!” says the 
other, looking at Harry with some surprise, ‘‘ or 
the world belies you very much.” 

** What ought I to know best? I see a poor 





little French dancer, who is come hither with | 
her mother, and is ordered by the doctors to | 
drink the waters. I know that a person of my 


character ?” 

‘* Of course, Sir, she is a dancer, and, I sup- 
pose, no better nor worse than her neighbors. 
But I mean to say that had she been a duchess, 
or your grandmother, I could not have respected 
her more.” 

**You do not mean to say that you did not 
win her at dice from Lord March ?” 

** At what ?” 

** At dice, from Lord March. Every body 
knows the story. Not a person at the Wells is 
ignorant of it. I heard it but now, in the com- 
pany of that good old Mr. Richardson; and the 
ladies were saying that you would be a charac- 
ter for a colonial Lovelace !” 

“What on earth else have they said about 
me?” asked Harry Warrington. And such 
stories as he knew, the Colonel told; the most 
alarming accounts of his own wickedness and 
He was a 
corrupter of virtue, an habitual drunkard and 
gamester, a notorious blasphemer and free- 
thinker—a fitting companion for my Lord March, 
finally, and the company into whose society he 
had fallen. ‘I tell you these things,’ said Mr. 
Wolfe, ‘‘ because it is fair you should know 
what is said of you, and because I do heartily 
believe, from your manner of meeting the last 
charge brought against you, that you are inno- 
cent on most of the other counts. I feel, Mr. 
Warrington, that I, for one, have been doing 
you a wrong, and sincerely ask you to pardon 
me.” 

Of course Harry-was eager to accept his 
friend’s apology, and they shook hands with 
sincere cordiality this time. In respect of most 
of the charges brought against him, Harry re- 
butted them easily enough: as for the play, he 
owned to it. He thought that a gentleman 
should not refuse a fair challenge from other 
gentlemen, if his means allowed him; and he 
never would play beyond his means. After 
winning considerably at first, he could afford to 
play large stakes, for he was playing with other 
people’s money. Play, he thought, was fair; it 
certainly was pleasant. Why, did not all En- 
gland, except the Methodists, play? Had he 
not seen the best company at the Wells over 
the cards—his aunt among them? 

Mr. Wolfe made no immediate comment upon 
Harry’s opinion as to the persons who formed 





rank in life does not ordinarily keep company | ‘‘the bestcompany” at the Wells; but he frankly 
with people of hers; but really, Colonel Wolfe, ! talked with the young man, whose own frankness 
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had won him, and warned him that the life he 
was leading might be the pleasantest, but sure- 
ly was not the most profitable, of lives. ‘It 
can’t be, Sir,” said the Colonel, “‘ that a man is 
to pass all his days at horse-racing and tennis, 
and his nights carousing or at cards. Sure, ev- 
ery man was made to do some work; and a gen- 
tleman, if he has none, must make some. Do you 
know the laws of your country, Mr. Warring- 
ton? Being a great proprietor, you will doubt- 
less one day be a magistrate at home. Have 
you traveled over the country, and made your- 
self acquainted with its trade and manufactures? 
These are fit things for a gentleman to study, 
and may occupy him as well as a cock-fight or 
a cricket-match. Do you know any thing of 
our profession? That, at least, you will allow 
is a noble one; and, believe me, there is plenty 
in it to learn, and suited, I should think, to you. 
‘I speak of it rather than of books and the learn- 
ed professions, because, as far as I can judge, 
your genius does not lie that way. But honor 
is the aim of life,” cried Mr. Wolfe, “and every 





man can serve his country one way or the oth- 
er. Be sure, Sir, that idle bread is the most 
dangerous of all that is eaten; that cards and 
pleasure may be taken by way of pastime after 
work—but not instead of work, and all day. 
And, do you know, Mr. Warrington, instead 
of being the Fortunate Youth, as all the world 
calls you, I think you are rather Warrington the 
Unlucky; for you are followed by daily idleness, 
daily flattery, daily temptation; and the Lord, 
I say, send you a good deliverance out cf your 
good fortune !”” 

But Harry did not like to tell his aunt that 
afternoon why it was he looked so grave. He 
thought he would not drink; but there were 
some jolly fellows at the ordinary, who passed 
the bottle round; and he meant not to play in 
the evening, but a fourth was wanted at his 
aunt’s table, and how could he resist? He 
was the cid lady’s partner several times during 
the night, and he had Somebody’s own luck, to 
be sure ; and once more he saw the dawn, and 
feasted on chickens and Champagne at sunrise. 
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UNITED STATES. 

S far as the direct action of Congress is con- 
cerned the Kansas question has been decided. 
As noted in our last Record, the Senate refused to 
accept the substitute passed by the House for the 
original Senate bill, and the House resolved to ad- 
here to its substitute. On the 13th of April, on 
motion of Mr. Green, the Senate voted to ask a 
Committee of Conference. The House, upon the 
motion of Mr. English, acceded to this request, by 
a vote of 108 to 108, the Speaker giving the casting 
vote in its favor. The Committee consisted of 
Messrs. Green, Hunter, and Seward, for the Sen- 
ate; and English, Stephens, and Howard, for the 
House. On the 23d the majority of the Commit- 
tee (Messrs. Seward and Howard dissenting) pre- 
sented, through Mr. English, their report, embody- 
ing a bill for the admission of Kansas, of which the 

following are the essential portions: 

** Whereas, the people of the Territory of Kansas did, 
bya ention of delegat bled at L pton, on 
the 7th day of N ber, one th d eight hundred 
and fifty-seven, for that purpose, form for themselves a 
Constitution and State government, which Constitution is 








be, and the same are hereby, offered to the people of Kan- 
sas for acceptance or rejection, which, if accepted, shall 
be obligatory on the United States and upon the said State 
of Kansas, to wit.” 

These propositions grant to Kansas two sections 
of land in every township for the use of schools; 
seventy-two sections for the support of a Universi- 
ty; ten sections for the erection of public build- 
ings; salt-springs, not exceeding twelve in num- 
ber, with six sections of land contiguous to each; 
and five percentum of the net proceeds of the sales 
of all public lands within the State. These grants 
are made on condition that the State shall not in- 
terfere with the primary sales of public lands; 
shall in no case impose a higher tax upon non-resi- 
dent than upon resident proprietors; and shall nev- 
er tax the lands or property of the United States. 
It is then provided that 

“ At the said election the voting shall be by ballot, and 
by indorsing on his ballot, as each voter may please, 
‘proposition accepted’ or ‘ proposition rejected." Should 
a majority of the votes cast be for ‘ proposition accepted,’ 
the President of the United States, as soon as the fact is 
duly made known to him, shall announce the same by 

1 tion; and thereafter, and without any further 





republican; and whereas, at the same time and place, 
said convention did adopt an ordinance, which said ordi- 
nance asserts that Kansas, when admitted as a State, will 
have an undoubted right to tax the lands within her lim- 
its belonging to the United States, and proposes to re- 
linquish said asserted right if certain conditions set forth 
in said ordinance be accepted and agreed to by the Con- 
gress of the United States; and whereas, the said Consti- 
tution and ordinance have been presented to the Congress 
of the United States by order of said convention, and ad- 
mission of said Territory into the Union thereon asa State 
requested ; and whereas, said ordinance is not acceptable 
to Congress, and it is desirable to ascertain whether the 
= of Kansas concur in the changes in said ordinance 

ereinafter stated, and desire admission into the Union as 
a State as herein proposed; therefore, 

** Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Kansas be, and 
is hereby, admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States in all respects whatever, but upon 
the fund ital dition p t, namely: that the 
question of admission with the following proposition in 
lieu of the ordinance framed at Lecompton be submitted 
to a vote of the people of Kansas, and assented to by them 
or a majority of the voters voting at an election to be held 
for that purpose, namely: that the following propositions 








proceedings on the part of Congress, the admission of the 
State of Kansas into the Union upon an equal footing 
with the original States, in all respects whatever, shall 
be complete and absolute, and said State shall be entitled 
to one member in the House of Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States until the next census be 
taken by the Federal Government; but should a major- 
ity of the votes cast be for ‘ proposition rejected,’ it shall 
be deemed and held that the people of Kansas do not de- 
sire admission into the Union with said Constitution, un- 
der the conditions set forth in the said proposition, and 
in tleat event the people of said Territory are hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to form for themselves a Consti- 
tution and State Government, by the name of the State 
of Kansas, according to the Federal Constitution, and 
may elect delegates for that purpose whenever, and not 
before, it is ascertained by a census duly and legally tak- 
en that the population of said Territory equals or ex- 
ceeds the ratio of r ired for a member 





of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States; and whenever thereafter such delegates 
shall assemble in convention, they shall first determine 
by a vote whether it is the wish of the people of the pro- 
posed State to be admitted into the Union at that time; 
and, if so, shall proceed to form a Constitution and take 
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all necessary steps for the establishment of a State Gov- 
ernment in conformity with the Federal Constitution, 
subject to such limitations and restrictions as to the 
mode and manner of its approval or ratification by the 
people of the proposed State as they may have prescribed 
by law, and shall be entitled to admission into the Union 
as a State under such Constitution thus fairly and legally 
made, with or without slavery, as said Constitution may 
prescribe.** 

The election is to be conducted by a Board con- 
sisting of the Governor, Attorney-General, Terri- 
torial Secretary, President of the Council, and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, any three 
of whom is to constitute a quorum, with power to 
direct the details of the election, which is to con- 
tinue but one day. All white male inhabitants 
of the Territory over the age of twenty-one years, 
who possess the qualifications required by the laws 
of the Territory for a voter at the last general elec- 
tion for the members of the Territorial Legislature, 
are allowed to vote. Any person not so qualified 
who shall vote or offer to vote, or who shall vote 
more than once, or who shall make fraudulent re- 
turns, or shall change or alter any of the returns 
at this election, is to be punished by imprisonment 
at hard labor for not less than six months and not 
more than three years. 

The vote on this bill was taken on the 30th of 
April. In the Senate it passed by 30 to 22, ten 
Senators being absent; the vote being essentially 
the same as that cast on the original Senate bill, 
with the exception of that of Mr. Pugh of Ohio, 
who then voted under special instructions from 
the State Legislature.—In the House there were 
111 Ayes to 102 Nays; the Speaker not voting, and 
the absentees, 20 in number, being equally divided 
between the adherents and opponents of the bill. 
The votes in favor of the bill were, Democrats 103, 
Americans 8; against it were, Democrats 15, Amer- 
icans 5, Republicans 82. Messrs. Cockerill, Cox, 
Groesbeck, Lawrence, and Pendleton of Ohio, En- 
glish and Foley of Indiana, Democrats, and Mr. 
Gilmer of Maryland, American, who voted against 
the Administration upon the Montgomery substi- 
tute, voted for the bill of Mr. English, deciding the 
question in its favor. Of the Ayes, 75 are from 
the South, and 36 from the North; of the Nays, 94 
are from the North, and 8 from the South. It will 
be noted that, by the provisions of this bill, if the 
Lecompton Constitution as passed “‘ with Slavery” 
is rejected, the admission of Kansas, as a State, 
into the Union is postponed for an indefinite period. 

The Deficiency Bill has passed both Houses, It 
provides for appropriations to the amount of nearly 
ten millions of Dollars, more than half of which is 
for army supplies and transportation.—In the Sen- 
ate, the Memorial of the Legislature of Utah was 
presented and laid upon the table.—The Pacific 
Railroad Bill has been discussed in the Senate, and 
its further consideration postponed till December. 
—Mr. Mason introduced a resolution authorizing 
the President to take such measures as may be nec- 
essary to procure reparation from Paraguay for the 
outrage committed by firing upon the steamer Wa- 
ter- Witch.—In the House Mr. Quitman endeavored, 
unsuccessfully, to introduce a bill declaring that it is 
impolitic to prematurely admit new States into the 
Union, thereby unduly stimulating the occupation 
of distant Territories for sectional purposes; and 





to frame a Constitution.—A Select Committee, ap- 
pointed to investigate the sale of Fort Snelling, 
presented a majority report against the validity of 
the sale, on the ground that the requisite publicity 
was not given by the Secretary of War of the pro- 
posed sale. They also say that the property was 
sold at a price below its value. A minority report 
was presented, justifying the sale. 

The voluminous correspondence between Mr. 
Cass and Lord Napier respecting the Slave-trade 
has been published by order of the Senate. Mr. 
Cass says that the United States have given proof 
that they are not less anxious than Great Britain 
for the extinction of this traffic; and regrets that 
the benefits arising from the system of joint block- 
ade have borne no proportion to the expenditure 
of life and treasure which it has cost. A far more 
effective measure would be to close the slave marts 
of the world, or rather those of Cuba, which is now 
almost the only region where the slave-dealer can 
find a market. He also recommends the extension 
of free colonies of colored people along the coast of 
Africa, and discusses the system of forced labor 
adopted by the French and recognized by the En- 
glish under the name of “ apprenticeship” or ‘ in- 
voluntary emigration.” He concludes by stating 
that while the President is ‘‘ determined to execute 
the treaty of 1842 with fidelity and efficiency, he is 
not prepared, under existing circumstances, to en- 
ter into any new stipulations on the subject of the 
African Slave-trade.” 

The instructions given to Mr. Reed, our Minis- 
ter to China, have been published. He is inform- 
ed by the Secretary of State that it is understood 
that the French and English seck to procure from 
the Chinese Government a recognition of the rights 
of other powers to have accredited ministers at the 
Court of Pekin, to be received by the Emperor, and 
to be in communication with the authorities charged 
with the foreign affairs of the Empire ; an enlarge- 
ment of commercial intercourse; a reduction of 
imports on products brought from the interior ; 
guarantees of religious freedom to foreign residents ; 
and the suppression of piracy. These objects, our 
Minister is informed, are recognized by the Pres- 
ident as just and expedient, and Mr. Reed is di- 
rected to aid in their accomplishment as far as can 
be done by peaceful co-operation; but these efforts 
must be confined to firm representations appealing 
to the justice and policy of the Chinese authorities, 
leaving to the Government of the United States to 
determine upon the course to be adopted should 
these representations be fruitless. 

Messrs. M‘Cullough and Powell have been ap- 
pointed Peace Commissioners to proceed to Utah. 
They left Leavenworth on the 25th of April. It 
is said that orders have been forwarded to the army 
at Fort Bridger not to advance upon Salt Lake City 
until the arrival of the Commissioners. In the 
mean while reinforcements are being rapidly pushed 
forward. The number of troops under orders for 
Utah is 3611, which, added to the forces already 
in the Territury, makes a total of 5697 officers and 
soldiers.—The Legislative Assembly of Utah ad- 
journed on the 24th of February. The Deseret 
News says, that during the whole session there was 


| not a single negative vote on any question proposed 


providing that no new States shall be admitted un- | to the assembly. Mass meetings have been held 
til it is ascertained by census that the Territory | in various districts, at all of which the proceedings 
asking admission contains a population sufficient | of Brigham Young and of the Assembly have been 
to entitle it to a Representative in Congress, and | unanimously approved. 


until the people have been authorized by Congress ° 


The yellow fever broke out on board the steam 
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frigate Susquehanna while lying at Greytown, Nic- 
aragua. The vessel left for Pensacola, but being 
short of coals and medical stores, put in at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. Before reaching this port 155 cases 
of fever occurred, of which 17 proved fatal. Six 
officers and 55 men were left in hospital at Kings- 
ton. She arrived at New York on the 12th of 
April, with many sick, of whom 21 were landed at 
the Naval Hospital, where a number of deaths oc- 
curred. This arrival re-awakened the excitement 
occasioned by the location of the proposed quaran- 
tine buildings at Seguine’s Point, on Staten Island, 
and the buildings, which were unoccupied, were 
burned down by the residents of the neighborhood, 
under the apprehension that they would be used 
as a hospital for yellow fever patients. The 
number of emigrants arriving in the United States 
during the year 1857 was 271,558. Of these, 
204,787 landed at New York, 21,299 at New Or- 
leans, 17,444 at Boston, 9079 at Baltimore, 6655 at 
San Francisco, 5660 at Philadelphia, 2362 at Port- 
land. These are the only ports at which one thou- 
sand or more emigrants landed during the year. 
Nearly one-third of the whole number were natives 
of Germany.—Mr. John A. Washington, the pro- 
prietor of Mount Vernon, has negotiated with the 
Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association for the sale of 
the residence of Washington. The terms are the 
payment of $200,000 for two hundred acres of land, 
in which are included the ion of Mount Ver- 





non, the landing-place, and the tomb of Washing- | 


ton. Of this sum, $18,000 was paid on the closing 
of the contract, the remainder to be paid in four 
yearly installments. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA, 

In Mezico the position of the contending parties 
has undergone no important change, the successes 
of either in one quarter being counterbalanced by 
reverses in some other. Vera Cruz holds out for 
the Constitutional Government. Juarez and the 
members of his cabinet were taken up at Manzanil- 
lo by a California steamer, and conveyed to Pana- 
ma, whence they crossed the Isthmus to Aspinwall, 
and took passage for New Orleans, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding to Vera Cruz. In Sonora, the 
insurgent leader, Gandara, after gaining some ad- 
vantages, was defeated by the Governor, Peschiera, 
on the 28th of February, Gandara himself, with a 
hundred of his men, being killed. 

The Government of Nicaragua has ratified the 


treaty negotiated in November by Mr. Cass and | 


Sefior Yrissari. The important part of this treaty 
is that which relates to the transit across the Isth- 
mus. The citizens and property of the United 
States are to be allowed the right of transit upon 
the same terms as enjoyed by those of Nicaragua. 
The United States to guarantee the neutrality of 
the routes, and to exert its influence for a simi- 
lar guarantee by other powers. A free port is to 
be established at each terminus of the route; the 
United States to be allowed to transport troops, 
munitions, and mails over the Isthmus free of toll. 
Nicaragua is to furnish the necessary military force 
for the protection of the route; and in case of ina- 
bility or failure to do so, the United States to be at 
liberty to employ the force necessary for this pur- 
pose, and no other—such force to be withdrawn 
when the necessity terminates. The United States 
may withdraw its guarantee of protection, upon 
giving six months’ notice, in case the Company 
which conducts the transit enterprise adopts regu- 
lations contrary to the spirit of the treaty. After 


: the expiration of ten years from the completion of 
a railroad or other mode of communication, the 
Company shall fix their rate of tolls so that no 
more than fifteen per cent. per annum shall be di- 
vided among the stockholders. The treaty is to 
remain in absolute force for twenty years; and 
thereafter until twelve months’ notice shall have 
been given by one party of its wish to alter or ab- 
rogate it. In ratifying this treaty the Assembly 
of Nicaragua adds, that ‘‘it is not entirely satisfied 
with it, but accepts it, without amendment, as an 
evidence of the justice which Nicaragua does to the 
friendly conduct of President Buchanan.” 

A treaty has been concluded between Paraguay 
| and Brazil, by which the disputes between the two 
countries are settled. The rivers of Paraguay are 
to be thrown open to the commerce of all nations; 
but Brazil only is to be allowed the right of navi- 
gating these rivers by vessels of war. 

In Peru a sanguinary battle has taken place, in 
which the forces of the revolutionists, under Vivan- 
co, were completely annihilated. For some months 
this chief had occupied the strongly-fortified town 
of Arequipa, having at his disposal several war- 
steamers with which he menaced the sea-ports of 
the republic. He was attacked in his intrench- 
ments, on the 7th and 8th of March, by the Gov- 
ernment forces, under President Castilla. The city 
was taken by storm, after an obstinate resistance. 
The loss on both sides is stated at 4000 men, much 
the larger part belonging to the assailants. Vi- 
vanco fled to Bolivia. 

In Venezuela the revolution against Monagas has 
been entirely successful. The ex-President and his 
family, who had taken refuge with the French Min- 
ister, were surrendered on the demand of the new 
Government, put under arrest, and are to be tried 
upon charges of peculation and other official mis- 
demeanors. General Paez, formerly President, who 
has long resided as an exile in New York, has been 
formally invited to return to Venezuela. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

TheCh of the Exch has presented his 
financial statement, estimating the expenditures of 
the year at £63,600,000, which is about £4,000,000 
above the estimated revenue ; but taking into ac- 
count the reduction in the Income Tax, and the fact 
that three and a half millions of the expenditure 
were extraordinary, Mr. Disraeli said that there 
| was no diminution in the resources of the country. 
In order to meet the deficiency, he proposed a post- 
| ponement of the payment of the Sinking Fund and 
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Exchequer Bills, the imposition of a tax on Irish 
whisky, and a penny stamp upon Bankers’ Checks. 
—The Duke of Malakoff, the new French Embas- 
| sador, has arrived in England, and has been re- 
' ceived with marked distinction. In response to an 
| address from the Corporation of Dover, he said that 
| it would be his earnest desire to preserve the cor- 
| dial relations which have hitherto existed between 
France and England.—There is manifestly an in- 
creasing distrust between the two countries, and 
the new English Ministry has announced its de- 
| termination to keep up an efficient Channel fleet. 
| A new source of irritation has arisen, growing out 
| of the occupation by the English of Perim, a rocky 
; islet commanding the entrance to the Red Sea. 
' The unfriendly feeling has been strengthened by 
the result of a trial in London, in which Simon 
Bernard, a foreign refugee, was really indicted as 
an accomplice of Orsini and Pierri, in the attempt 
to assassinate the French Emperor, though the act- 
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ual crime charged was the murder of one of the 
victims of that attempt. The complicity of Ber- 
nard in the general revolutionary plans of Orsini, 
and his agency in furnishing the bombs which 
were used, was clearly made out, although it was 
urged that he was not aware of the specific use to 
which they were to be applied. The 1 of 
Bernard made a powerful speech in behalf of his 
client, in which he denounced Napoleon as a des- 
pot, and affirmed that the proceedings had been in- 
stituted to serve a political object, at the dictation 
of the abettors of foreign tyranny. The charge of 
the Judge bore decidedly against the prisoner, who 
was, however, acquitted by the jury.—It is said 
that subscriptions to the amount of a million of 
francs have been raised in England, France, and 
Italy for the family of Orsini. 

FRANCE. 

The news of the acquittal of Bernard occasioned 
much excitement in Paris. The French journals 
did not venture to publish a full report of the speech 
of the prisoner’s counsel. The system of repression 
is carried out with great rigor, and numerous ar- 
rests continue to be made of those suspected of rev- 
olutionary projects.—The four republican deputies 
in the Legislative Assembly were invited to dine 
at the Tuileries; only one of them accepted the in- 
vitation.—The opening of the magnificent Boule- 
vard of Sebastopol took place on the 5th of April. 
—Mazzini has written a letter to the London pa- 
pers, in which he gives some instances of the prac- 
tical working of the new Law of Public Safety. 
Prisoners, he says, continue to reach Marseilles 
every night from all the departments. Numerous 
names of those intended for deportation were chosen 
before the promulgation of the law, from old and 
recent lists, merely marked with the word ‘‘ Re- 
publican.” The Governor of Algeria writes, urg- 
ing that other places of confinement may be chosen, 
as there are already in Algiers alone 700 prisoners. 








It is, in the midst of apparent tranquillity, a sec- 
ond and enlarged edition of the coup-d’-dat.—The 
Government bill asking the sum of 180,000,000 
francs for further improvements in Paris, meets 
with warm opposition in the Legislative Assembly. 

Sefior Lafragua, the Mexican Minister to Spain, 
having received an order from the new Govern- 
ment of Zuloaga to resign his post, refused to obey, 
on the ground that as there were two competitors 
claiming the Presidency, Zuloaga had, at present, 
no legal right to the title. 

Christiana, the capital of Norway, was visited 
by a destructive fire on the 14th of April; three- 
fourths of the city were destroyed, the damage be- 
ing estimated at two millions of dollars. 

THE EAST. 

Lucknow, the strong-hold of the Indian insur- 
gents, fell into the hands of the English on the 19th 
of March. Several sanguinary actions took place 
between the rebels and the various bodies of the 
British troops, which were marching from different 
points upon the city, in all of which the insurgents 
were defeated. On the 8th of March the attack 
upon the outposts commenced. These were suc- 
cessively carried ; and on the 15th the enemy com- 
menced their flight from the city, pursued by the 
English cavalry. About 50,000 made their escape. 
The fighting was much less severe than had been 
anticipated. The loss of the insurgents in the en- 
tire series of actions is put down at 4000, while the 
English lost only a few hundreds. The inhabit- 
ants of the city fled in great numbers to the sur- 
rounding villages, but were returning to their 
homes on the assurance of protection and safety. 

Nothing of special importance has occurred in 
China since our last. It is reported that the Chi- 
nese meditate an attempt to recover Canton, and 
the representatives of the allied powers will not at 
present attempt to proceed to Pekin. Governor 
Yeh has been sent as a prisoner to Calcutta. 





Literary 


Patires. 


History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon, in | style which often redeem it from a tendency to lan- 
1815, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon, in 1852, by | guor and commonplace. They sustain and quicken 


Sir ArcurBatp Auison, (Published by Harper 
and Brothers.) The continuation of Alison’s Eu- 
ropean history assumes a greater degree of inter- 
est, although less fruitful in political developments 
and military operations, as it approaches the limits 
of our own time. No one can pretend to claim for 
the author the character of a profound philosophic 
historian ; nor does he exhibit either the vigor, the 
brilliancy, or the winning graces of style, which 
have given several contemporary productions such 
a high place as works of literary art; but he has 
merits of a different order which challenge the ad- 
miration of the reader, and which will insure these 
volumes an eminent rank in the modern historical 
library. His statements are derived from authen- 
tic, if not the most recondite, sources ; he possesses 
the happy art of presenting them in an effective man- 
ner ; and so long as he confines himself to the field 
of simple narrative, without indulging his taste for 
political generalizations and moral reflections, he is 
certainly an agreeable writer, having a singular- 
ly vivid impression of the events which have been 
set in order and illustrated by his exuberant pen. 
Even his strong Tory prejudices are not without 
their utility as an t in his position 

They give a certain earnestness and glow to his 








his own interest in the topic of discussion, and thus 
react favorably on the attention of the reader. Nor 
is it without a curious piquancy to follow the cool 
expression of opinions, which have such a decided- 
ly old-fashioned stamp, and which come into such 
sharp collision with the sanguine democratic en- 
thusiasm of the age. It is also not a little instruct- 
ive to listen to comments on passages even in our 
own history which are regarded in such an oppo- 
site point of view to that taken by the majority of 
young American patriots. Not that Alison is a 
mere speculatist. He seldom, indeed, omits an op- 
portunity to recommend his own political creed ; 
he sometimes raises too great a cloud of dust by the 
trot and canter of his favorite hobbies ; but he ev- 
idently aims at an impartial exhibition of facts, 
and is not ashamed to acknowledge his indebtment 
to authorities whose conclusions are at the widest 
distance from his own. Thus he quotes Louis Blanc 
with a cordial recognition of his singular merit as 
a historian, and fortifies himself with passages 
from Macaulay, in spite of the Socialist philosophy 
of the one, and the liberal politics of the other. In 
the department of statistics Alison shows a won- 
derful assiduity. His pages bristle with tabular 
views, which, however formidable to the cursory 
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reader, are of prime importance to the historical 
student. This feature, combined with the fullness 
and precision of the narrative, make his work one 
of the best for practical reference which we possess 
in any portion of modern history. Nor is it to be 
regarded as a mere depository of facts. Sir Arch- 
ibald has a taste for the legitimate ornaments of 
historical writing ; and although we do not think 
him a master in that line, we can not deny him a 
gift of lively description which often approaches 
the borders of the picturesque. His battle-scenes, 
especially, have great vigor and vitality. He loves 
the sight of serried columns and the sound of mar- 
tial music. He seems to have gained a clear con- 
ception of the operations of the field: often, doubt- 
less, from personal observation of the locality ; and 
succeeds, to a charm, in reproducing them before 
the mind’s eye of the reader. His narrative is fre- 
quently varied, moreover, with graphic specimens 
of character-drawing and with literary criticisms. 
He is more felicitous, we think, in the former than 
in the latter. The sphere of action is more conge- 
nial to his turn of mind than that of literature. 
He looks with warmer sympathy on the great war- 
rior or the great statesman than on the great au- 
thor. This is natural enough, as most men are apt 
to magnify the pursuits which present the greatest 
contrast with their own. Hence his portraitures 
of the leading characters in political or military 
life are usually effective, while his remarks on the 
productions of literature are characterized neither 
by aptness of expression nor justness of applica- 
tion. They are often drawn from secondary sources 
rather than from personal study. Indeed, it would 
be too much to expect from the industrious statis- 
tician and diligent student of events a delicate ap- 
preciation of German poetry or a profound compre- 
hension of German philosophy. Yet he comments 
on both one and the other with the same ease and 
assurance with which he describes the position of a 
battalion in the field, or descants on the rise and 
fall of dynasties. 

The period treated of in this volume extends 
from the close of the war of 1814 to the convulsions 
of 1848 in Germany; from the extinction of the 
peerage in 1831 to the treaty regarding the East 
in 1841 in France; and from the passing of the Re- 
form Bill in 1832 to the fall of the Whigs in 1842 
in England ; together with collateral views of the 
literature of Germany during the first half of the 
nineteenth century ; the affairs of Turkey, Greece, 
and Egypt from 1828 to 1841; and of India from 
1826 to 1848. Among the topics of special interest 
to readers in this country, are the emancipation of 
the slaves in the West Indies, the rebellion of 1837 
in Canada, and the contest between President Jack- 
son and the United States Bank. In the discus- 
sion of these subjects the author often falls into 
errors of detail, and always exhibits his inveterate 
Tory and Conservative predilections; but at the 
same time evinces a remarkable skill in winding 
through the mazes of such a complicated historical 
labyrinth, and presents a clew to the reader which 
he may follow with instruction and satisfaction. 

The student of botany will bestow a warm greet- 
ing on the new editions of Professor A. Gray’s 
Manual of Botany, and Structural and Systematic 
Botany, recently issued by Ivison and Phinney, es- 
pecially if he has already had occasion to become 
acquainted with the admirable expositions of the 
subject for which the author is distinguished. The 
two volumes present a comprehensive view of the 





elementary principles of the science, and a descrip- 
tion of the flora of a large portion of the United 
States. Professor Gray is equally remarkable for 
his profound attainments in this branch of natural 
history and for the simplicity and clearness of his 
methods in imparting his knowledge to his readers. 
His style is a model of scientific precision. His 
explanations of the technical terms of the science 
have never been surpassed for conciseness and 
point. The descriptive portions of his works are 
entirely free from repetition or any other form of 
verbiage, and possess the beauty of appropriate- 
ness and condensation. It is rarely, indeed, that 
the student is furnished with a text-book combining 
the popular elements with systematic exactness to 
the degree exhibited in these standard volumes. 

Fred Markham in Russia, by W. H. G. Kinc- 
STON, is a lively sketch of Russian life and man- 
ners, especially intended for young readers, in the 
form of the journal of a family party. It is writ- 
ten from personal observation during a recent visit 
to the land of the Czars, and, with its familiar style 
and apt illustrations, is equally rich in entertain- 
ment and instruction. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) 

Wyoming; its History, Stirring Incidents, and 
Romantic Adventures, by GEorcre Peck, D.D. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) The Valley 
of Wyoming, which is no less celebrated in En- 
glish poetry than in American history, has been 
made the scene of terrible as well as romantic le- 
gends, which are now, for the first time, sifted in 
the light of critical research. For more than forty 
years the author has enjoyed special advantages for 
the study of its local traditions, and has assiduous- 
ly devoted himself to the collection and exposition 
of facts. His work consists mainly of a succession 
of historic scenes, each narrative being complete in 
itself, and at the same time forming a portion of a 
general description on a larger scale. The name 
of Wyoming is a corruption of the old Indian title, 
Maughwauwani, signifying ‘‘ The Large Plains,” 
which was successively transformed by the early 
settlers into Wauwaumie, Wiawumie, Wiomic, 
and Wyoming. The first white man who ven- 
tured into the wild valley was Count Zinzen- 
dorf, who came with an interpreter in 1742, and 
erected his tent near the Indian village. The 
savages could not comprehend his benevolent de- 
sign, and supposed that it was his object to gain 
possession of their lands, instead of bearing to them 
the message of divine mercy. They accordingly 
determined to put him to death, and stealthily ap- 
proaching his tent for that purpose by night, saw 
a huge rattlesnake crawl over his feet as he sat 
writing on a bundle of weeds. They were struck 
with awe, like the barbarians who saw the Apostle 
Paul unharmed by the viper, and regarded the 
stranger as under the immediate protection of the 
Great Spirit. In 1750 several adventurers from 
New England were attracted by the beauty and 
fertility of the country, and soon after companies 
were formed for its permanent settlement. Dur- 
ing the revolutionary war the peaceful valley was 
made the scene of bloody strife ; but the cruelties 
of the Indians have been much exaggerated; and 
many legends of horror are here stripped of their 
fictitious garb, and reduced to the sober proportions 
of truth. The author has made the students of 
local history greatly his debtors, and thrown much 
light on an interesting portion of the American 
annals. 














Chitor’s 
HE ETHICS OF POPULARITY.—The rela- 
tion between the people and the amusers, 
teachers, and leaders of the people, is in continual 
danger of being withdrawn from the operation of 
those moral laws which govern the other relations 
of life, and perverted from being a source of mu- 
tual benefit into a source of mutual corruption. 
The idea is mischievously prevalent, that the true 
method of reaching the heart and brain of the peo- 
ple is ignobly to ignore the best sentiments of the 
heart and the best thoughts of the brain; that to 
hit hard it is necessary to strike low; and that all 
successful appeals to the masses suppose in the ora- 
tor a previous elision of the first letter of the word. 
This language, in the mouth of the quack and the 
rogue, is so perfectly in character that it is need- 
less to waste surprise on its utterance. They do 
after their kind. But there seems to be a growing 
disposition on the part of men reputed wise and 
honest to adopt this scoundrel ethics; to believe 
that the quack and rogue are right in their meth- 
ods, and only wrong in their objects; and that the 
true way to do good to the people is to adapt every 
thing good to their supposed mental and moral 
condition. From the success of quacks and rogues 
it is hastily inferred that the people are rude, 
coarse, credulous, prejudiced, illiterate, and sensu- 
al; that they are strong in their appetites, weak 
in their minds, incompetent to feel grand senti- 
ments or receive great ideas, but still capable of 
being pushed in the right direction, provided the 
appeal is made in words which they can under- 
stand, to motives which they can appreciate. This, 
being interpreted, means that to advance the no- 
blest cause in popular estimation, it is necessary 
that a very little reason and conscience should be 
mixed with a great deal of nonsense, imposture, and 
slang. 

Now we will not, just now, consider the question 
whether those who talk and think in this way are 
not impelled more by the desire of the people’s ap- 
plause than the desire of the people’s good. We 
will not even pause to stigmatize the atheism in 
regard to the power of high principles, the disbe- 
lief equally in man and God, which is implied in a 
proposition to vulgarize and debase patriotism, art, 
, letters, s, morals, and religion, for 
the purpose of giving them a force and effective- 
ness which it seems they sadly lack in themselves. 
It is sufficient to say, at the outset, that the whole 
scheme proceeds on the principle of libeling the 
democracy it would lift. Contempt and insult are 
in the premises, even if such a non sequitur as phi- 
lanthropy can be found in the conclusions. The 
theory degrades humanity ; the practice degrades 
taste, intellect, and morals. Among the virtues 
that such a method of influence will develop in the 
people, is it not the very madness of impudence 
to suppose that gratitude will be one? And, to 
clench the argument, what right has any man who 
is systematically and on principle a trickster, a 
deceiver, or a buffoon—even if he is so for the glory 
of God and the good of mankind—what right has 
he to assume a complacent superiority over the 
common people in intellect and morals ? 

We are, therefore, opposed to the principle on 
which this mode of obtaining popular favor is 
based, and to all the applications of the principle 
to social life, politics, literature, morals, and re- 
ligion - and we purpose, in some desultory remarks 








Cahle. 


on the Ethics of Popularity, to consider the tenden- 
cies, and show the impotence for good, of all influ- 
ence exercised on low levels of feeling and charac- 
ter. One preliminary observation, which must oc- 
cur to every mind that reflects on the subject, will 
make our path clear and easy to tread. It is this: 
that while every body affects to see the necessity 
of “popularizing” truth for somebody, nobody 
seems to admit its necessity for himself. Go into 
a political meeting in any part of the United States, 
and each man, if questioned, will be likely to tell 
you that the slang and bombast of the orator he 
cheers are necessary as a means of influencing the 
unintelligent and uneducated portion of the au- 
dience, though he disregards and perhaps despises 
them himself. Each person is troubled at the fat- 
wittedness of his neighbor, and the danger to the 
country if the other party gets his vote; but he is 
serenely conscious of his own intelligence. Mutual 
distrust thus begets mutual deception. It is the 
oid farce over again of Bulwer’s ragged corporal, 
who, as he chuckles over his own personal skepti- 
cism, still condescendingly admits that ‘religion 
is 9 very good thing for the poor!” 

We, of course, concede that this refusal of every 
person, who feels within him the impatient stir of 
the least feeling of manliness, to be plunged into 
the ‘‘ lower classes,” does’ not prove that he is not 
really influenced. Pride, vanity, the sense of 
shame, the sense of his own importance, a certain 
inward shrinking at hearing in public, or seeing in 
print, what he might utter himself among coarse 
companions—all these prevent him from confessing 
that he approves what may secretly give him pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. But the fact of his denying 
that he is moved shows that there is no need of 
striking so low in order to hit his taste ; that he has 
in him something which would thrill at a nobler 
appeal, and take in a more connected logic; that, 
in short, he is being corrupted in the very process 
by which his teacher aims to meet the demands of 
his presumed corruption. This last is the point we 
desire especially to emphasize. The question re- 
lates to the vehicle which should be employed in 
conveying thoughts, principles, and purposes, men- 
tal and moral life, from a superior into an inferior 
mind. The vehicle should be homely even to vul- 
garity, is the opinion of many men of not dishonest 
intentions. But if the things to be conveyed are 
vulgarized in the process, do they not part with 
their nature, and become something else? Even 
admitting that the end sanctifies the means, the 
question still comes up, Do the means really lead 
to the end that is proposed in the means? Now, 
by the law of association, the feelings and thoughts 
which are called up are those suggested by the 
words, and not those which were contemplated by 
the speaker. The result is that the person influ- 
enced is injuriously influenced. Morals and intel- 
ligence are in his mind lowered to the plane, and 
mixed with the baser matter, of sensations and appe- 
tites. But the man of superior mind is also insensi- 
bly corrupted, for in materializing his conceptions 
and sensualizing his sentiments, in order to make 
them coarsely obvious, he gradually becomes pos- 
sessed by the imp he only intended to use; and he 
is in danger of descending by degrees to the level 
of those shallow, conceited, desperately ‘‘ know- 
ing” pretenders to practical wisdom, who, on the 
strength of a little education and a not disreputa- 
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ble social position, think themselves the natural 
managers and leaders of “the populace ;” who 
wheedle and flatter the multitude they despise; 
who are sycophants, with the hope that servility 
will enable them to feed fat their vanity and greed ; 
who mistake the superficial passions which occa- 
sionally agitate the public mind for the great ele- 
ments of popular power; and who, profoundly ig- 
norant of the real character of the people, believe 
them to be as stupid as they know themselves to 
be knavish. 

Disbelieving, therefore, equally in the policy 
and honesty of the falsehood that tricks for benevo- 
lence and the falsehood that tricks for gain, we 
think that all men are entitled to the best that any 
men have to give; and we fear, in the last analy- 
sis, it will generally be found that those who have 
faith in falsehood come, in the end, to look upon 
the commonalty more as weak brethren to be 
preyed upon than as weak brethren to be lifted up. 
Sanctity itself is to be suspected when it winks. 
With one hand in the people’s pockets, and the oth- 
er lifted to heaven to attest the purity of its pur- 
pose—that is the attitude in which the imagination 
delights to contemplate the tricky friend of man. 

And this last image naturally brings us to that 
portion of the subject which treats of the equivocal 
methods of obtaining popularity in politics. The 
most obvious example here is the demagogue; 
horror and hatred of him have been stereotyped in 
the commonplaces of fifty generations; so that, at 
last, he has himself been compelled to join in the 
general cry of disgust, and is commonly recog- 
nized from his giving the loudest hiss when his 
craft is named. But political writers continue to 
make the mistake of classing him among demo- 
crats. Never was classification more absurd and 
inaccurate. It is true that, as a monarchy implies 
not merely the loyalist but the courtier, so a de- 
mocracy implies not merely the citizen but the 
demagogue. The demagogue is the courtier, ac- 
commodating himself to a change of position. 

He is not a democrat who goes too far, but he is 
a democrat emancipated from democracy. He is 
not a democrat perverted but a democrat inverted. 
He has a profound distrust of the people bred from 
his success in deluding the people ; and is at heart 
and from reflection a believer in despotism. In 
the company of select friends, over the nuts and 
wine, he does not hesitate to complain of the in- 
justice he receives from the pens of conservative 
writers on the science of government ; and as John 
Wilkes privately vindicated himself from the dis- 
grace of being a Wilkesite, so he scorns in his con- 
fidential hours the imputation of being a democrat. 
It is bad enough, he says, for a reduced gentleman 
to be compelled to get his living by such a trade 
as his; why insult his intelligence by imputing 
fanaticism to his motives? He is willing to be 
Captain Rook ; but why discredit his firmness of 
mind by insinuating that he has any feelings of 
tenderness for the pigeon he plucks? 

But the significant fact in the biography of the 
demagogue is, that he commonly commences pub- 
lic life as a simpleton, and the process by which he 
is developed into the rogue is one which will well 
Tepay investigation. In his youth, his pinched 
brain and shallow sensibilities are filled with the 
notion that he must “ popularize” political knowl- 
edge in order that he may reach ‘‘ the great heart 
of the people.” He begins with bombast if he ends 
with blarney. Sense, information, logic, he is 








early taught to believe that the people can not un- 
derstand ; he is by no means certain that he could 
use them if they did; but he feels swelling within 
him an eloquence of the soul which he thinks must 
do the business if he obtains an occasion for its 
utterance. As his speech is a caricature of elo- 
quence, nothing but caricature can suggest a no- 
tion of its power. The popular imagination, sup- 
posed to be gravely influenced by his rhodomontade 
has, on the contrary, been singularly fertile in in- 
ventions which hold it up to mirthful contempt. 
Two examples will suffice. Sometimes it is a 
great idea which, like Irving’s Dutch burgomaster, 
the orator has caught by the tail. His mind is 
filled with its sound, and he aims to sound it into 
the mental ear of the audience with a most sonor- 
ous indifference to the sense. ‘‘ There is not,” he 
shouts, ‘‘a man, woman, or child, in this house, of 
fifty years old or upward, through whose brains 
this idea has not been thundering for centuries !” 
Sometimes it is a great principle which, though 
on the ion of his pressing it into service applies 
merely to the election of town-clerk, he labors to 
trace historically and geographically from ‘the 
fall of Adam to that of Niagara.” Kindling as he 
rushes on, he informs his auditors, ‘‘ that by this 
principle the pyramids of Egypt were builded; 
and it was this principle which enabled Washing- 
ton with his whole army te march through a life 
devoted to the best interests of his country!” By 
degrees he finds that this naive and innocent non- 
sense fails of its purpose. His shallow enthusiasm 
oozes out. He slips gradually into the clutches of 
thorough-paced politicians, who teach him mischief 
and the use of “the wires.” The confused re- 
sources of his little brain are imperceptibly har- 
monized and condensed into low cunning and 
brazen effrontery ; and before many years he can 
congratulate himself on his shrewd escape from all 
illusions, and on his success in reaching that per- 
fect profligacy of mind and character which marks 
the finished demagogue. 

But there are many persons who would be 
shocked if they were called demagogues, who yet 
in politics pursue a line of conduct which they ad- 
mit would prove them to be rogues if followed out 
in any other part of the business of life. There 
are men, irreproachable as merchants and lawyers, 
and whose word in all ordinary matters is as good 
as their bond, who have convinced themselves that 
public lying is very different from private lying ; 
that the domain of politics is a neutral ground into 
which ethics only penetrate to intrude; that no- 
thing there is properly moral or immoral, but sim- 
ply un-moral ; that expediency and management 
are there the proper substitutes for principle ; that 
to act on rigid notions in partisan disputes would 
be simply to deliver over the country into the 
hands of political hacks and knaves; and that, 
provided the object to be gained is just and pa- 
triotic, it is little matter how base may be the 
means. In their complacent consciousness of su- 
perior wisdom they seem to look upon the people 
as they would look upon a wild beast, who must be 
coaxed because too strong to be caged or chained. 
They are false, hypocritical, constrained by no 
scruples, because, if they may be believed, they 
gre compelled to submit to the necessities which 
give popularity, and the power and influence which 
accompany popularity, to loud professions which 
pander to popular prejudice. They despise what 
they profess; they despise those who believe their 
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professions ; and yet they escape despising them- 
selves for making such professions. They elude 
self-contempt by self-deception, for they flatter 
themselves it is not interest or ambition but pa- 
triotism which makes them deceivers; and they 
never dream of supposing that interest and am- 
bition may obscure their perceptions of the public 
good, as much as an assumed passion, prejudice, 
and ignorance may obscure the perceptions of the 
people. 

The conceit of these earthly providences would 
doubtless be mortified, if the fact could be insin- 
uated into their dull perceptions that they are 
rather below than above the great majority of the 
people, of whom they assume the contemptuous 
guardianship. Their notion of the common mind 
and heart is the result of no exercise of wide sym- 
pathies or sagacious insight, but is the product of 
pharisaic superciliousness acting on mental isola- 
tion. By adopting, to some degree, the arts of the 
demagogue, they acquire a certain kind of popu- 
larity ; but this popularity rather disgraces them 
than the people ; for the people, when undeceived, 
can justly say that they had no reason to suppose 
that respectable men, conventionally honest and 
religious, would stoop in their public capacity to 
act the part of cheats and liars. And we really 
believe if these politicians had the courage and the 
faith to be more candid they would be more popu- 
lar. If they really knew those they address, they 
would discover that their influence was as super- 
ficial as their management was mean and their 
eloquence was ridiculous. There are doubtless 
knaves and fools among the people, and sucli poli- 
ticians as we are considering are doing all they 
can to add to the number; but the knaves and 
fools are still in a minority so lean that no politi- 
cian who aims at high positions can be shrewdly 
advised who builds his hopes on them. In spite 
of the clash and conflict of interests and passions 
in politics, there is still enough clear perception 
left in the most excited masses to recognize and 
respect great qualities of mind and character; and 
these would bear more sway than they do if dema- 
gogues scampish, and demagogues conceited, were 
not so incessantly engaged in perverting the peo- 
ple they pretend to teach, and in turning, as far 
as they are able, the noblest and most important 
branch of public education, the education of a de- 
mocracy in the art and science of government, 
into a school of vulgarity, falsehood, scurrility, 
and faction—a school in which government is 
taught as a trick. That the people desire some- 
thing better is proved by the success of those who 
give them something better; and were it not for 
the trickery used in primary meetings, the men 
who seek to deprave them would rarely represent 
them. Tell the truth to the people; give them 
fair stat > tive reasoning, honest ad- 
vice, give them wit that is not personality, humor 
that is not buffoonery, eloquence that is not rhodo- 
montade, before you assert that they can appre- 
ciate nothing in logic but fallacies, and nothing in 
language but balderdash. It can hardly be said 
that our people disregard refinement, when the 
most popular orator of the country, the man who 
draws the greatest crowds, is Mr. Everett, who is 
almost prudish in his elaborated elegance and 
studied grace. It can hardly be said that any peo- 
ple lack the instincts of conscience and the intui- 
tions of reason, while history proves that, in every 
controversy with their oppressors, they have had 
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the right of conscience and the right of reason on 
their side. 

If we pass from politics to literature, we find 
that it, too, has its professors of popularity, who 
aim to acquire influence on low levels, from the 
same seeming mistrust that the masses who read 
are gifted with brains to understand and taste to dis- 
criminate. Literature, with most of these writers, 
is not so much an art or a profession as it is a 
mechanical employment. They are artisans en- 
gaged in the manufacture of books, not artists en- 
gaged in the creation of works. They are anxious 
to supply the market with whatever it needs, and 
especially with the latest styles of “ gent’s cloth- 
ing” for the mind. Some, like Dumas in France, 
are master-manufacturers, who put their own 
names to the productions of many hands. <A few 
of these writers have genius, a considerable num- 
ber have talent, and a larger number still have an 
effrontery of mediocrity which more than compen- 
sates for the lack of either. All aim to exercise 
the privileges of popularity but are indifferent to 
its responsibilities. They vex themselves little 
with curious speculations in regard to the kind of 
effect they produce on the minds of their readers, 
provided the effect is such as to elicit money from 
their pockets. If any critical exceptions are taken 
either to the form or substance of their productions, 
they excuse themselves with the plea that they do 
not write to exhibit their talents, or to add to the 
classics of literature, but to hit the public taste; 
that the public taste is coarse and uncultivated, 
and demands the flaring, stunning, thunder-and- 
lightning patterns in books as in gowns and pan- 
taloons. It never seems to have occurred to these 
modest penmen that, like great poets, they have 
‘created the taste by which they are enjoyed.” 

The usual appellation given to this kind of job- 
writing is ‘‘ popular literature.” As for the popu- 
larity we will not now dispute it, but we contend 
that it is no literature at all. The real literature 
of a people is the best and highest literature they 
have produced as a race or a nation. Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Cow- 
per, and Byron; Hooker, Bacon, Taylor, South, 
Barrow, Johnson, and Warburton ; Fielding, Smol- 
lett, Richardson, Fanny Burney, Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Reade, and Kingsley—not to mention 
scores of others in all departments of English let- 
ters—are as much the product of the English peo- 
ple, as much form a portion of their common inher- 
itance of glory, as their laws, institutions, man- 
ners, or any other organic outgrowth of their na- 
tional mind and character. It was wittily said of 
Voltaire, that if France had not existed he would 
have created it. In fact France created him, and 
without France there could have been no such 
combination of talents and dispositions as made up 
the individuality we call Voltaire. Especially is 
this principle true of our Saxon or semi-Saxon race. 
Its literature contains the finest spirit and essence of 
its character; is something to which all the peo- 
ple have contributed; and is the mode by which 
the real history of the people's life, the history 
which no annals can recount, is mentally transmit- 
ted from age to age. If we could conceive of En- 
gland as sunk beneath the sea she has ruled, and that 
no vestige or record of her was left except passages 
of her literature, embodying her reason, imagina- 
tion, and the true English personality of her various 
authors, we could still infer from these the exist- 
ence of a mighty and peculiar people, whose genius 
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had culminated in such marvels of beauty and pow- | necessities imposed by their own mediocrity of 


er. The thing we call the ‘‘ genius of the people” 
is expressed in every individual genius born of that 
people ; and every one of the people has latent in 
him the subtle freemasonry by which he can detect 
the common genius as condensed i in its “en em- 
bodiment, be the embodi hocles, or Dante, 
or Calderon, or Shakspeare, or Goethe. To give 
all honor to the individual, and none to the people 
from whom he draws his vitality, acquires his ex- 
perience, and assimilates his faculties, is to fall 
into that atheism which disregards the cause in ad- 
miration of the effect. 

Now the literature which thus holds up to a peo- 
ple a glass wherein they see a magic reflection of 
themselves—of themselves as they appear lifted 
into the world of art—is the true popular literature. 
Every man of English blood and English speech, 
whether he live in England or the United States, 
has vested rights in the literature of England. It 
was created for him, and his nature suffers a loss 
if it be not enjoyed by him. Every American also 
has a special interest in the literature which smacks 
of the svil, impersonates the genius, embodies the 
ideas, and gives form to the aspirations of his na- 
tive land. These two literatures, English and 
American, are the proper mental food, not merely 
of scholars and men of literary taste, but of the 
whole reading public of the country. For every 
purpose of knowledge, of excitement, of amusement, 
for wit, humor, passion, understanding, reason, im- 
agination, for all that calls into exercise the deep- 
est powers of thought, and for all that gives ex- 
quisite entertainment to minds jaded by labor, the 
good books in the English language will be found 
amply sufficient, and will meet every variety of 
culture and please every variety of taste. 

But between these good books and a portion of 
the reading public are interposed books which have 
no roots in the national heart and brain, and which 
have little merit even as literary manufactures, but 
which still claim to be better adapted to the public 
wants than more artistic compositions. Such are 
a crowd of so-called romances and novels, whose 
professed object is to stimulate and amuse the pop- 
ular mind. The first question to be considered is, 
are they calculated to serve their purpose as well 
as better books of the same class? 

Fortunately the two most popular novelists of 
the world, Scott and Dickens, have saved us the 
trouble of debating this question. They have 
penetrated into the lowest strata of readers, and 
their success proves that the people err, in respect 
to other great novelists, more from ignorance of the 
existence of their works than from incapacity to 
appreciate genius. A large portion of the people 
read at hap-hazard what is nearest at hand, or what 
is thrust in their faces. They crave fiction, and 
snatch at the coarse fare which, if it does not please 
the palate, at least allays the pangs of hunger ; but 
they still recognize the gulf which separates ‘‘ Ivan- 
hoe’”’ and “ David Copperfield” from ‘‘ The Mur- 
derer’s Doom” and ‘‘ The Pirate’s Leman.” They 
have no familiarity with literary history and the 
sliding-scale of reputations, or they would know 
and eagerly read all those novelists who have best 
succeeded in imparting power and conveying a 
knowledge of human nature and human life through 
a process of delicious mental entertainment. It is 
therefore an insult to the people to declare that bad 
novelists produce monstrosities under necessities 
imposed by low popular tastes, rather than under 








mind. 

It is true that, as far as these writers exercise 
any influence, their influence is mischievous. No- 
body can read their books without having his taste, 
and all those fine moralities which depend on taste, 
insensibly corrupted. But in what we have said 
we desired to distinguish between a necessity which 
exists of itself, and a necessity which is created in 
order to be met. Novels have become so import- 
ant a branch of literature—so much mental and 
moral power is engaged in the production of good 
ones, and so great is their value as representations 
of human life—that it is provoking to think that so 
large a portion of the public, with the best and the 
most entertaining novels at their command, should 
be deluded into reading the worst and the most 
tiresome—novels which have no charm of style, no 
felicity in the invention and conduct of a story, no 
vivid painting of scenery or manners, no power of 
conceiving and consistently developing character, 
no insight into the affections, sentiments, passions, 
and thoughts of human nature, and especially no 
effect in peopling the mind with new friends and 
acquaintances, ideal in their mode of existence, but 
intensely real to the heart and imagination whose 
wants and aspirations they impersonate, and whose 
sentiments they both purify and please. A per- 
son whose brain is filled with these ‘‘ beings of the 
mind” is attended by a crowd of inspirers and 
comforters, who cling to him when other friends 
desert him—who soothe, cheer, animate, and enrich 
his existence—and from whose joyous and invigor- 
ating company all mean and base feelings slink 
ashamed away. But there is nothing genial and 
satisfying in the society with which bad novelists 
would fill the imagination. Burglars, highway- 
men, murderers, pirates, and assassins are their 
heroes. Their poverty of mind is such that they 
can produce no effects, no ‘‘ thrilling” incidents, 
but by a continual use of the coarsest stimulants of 
romance. They bear about the same relation to 
novelists of genius which the mob of mouthers 
brought by Rachel to this country bore to herself. 
One glance of her eye, one movement of her finger, 
even her simple presence on the stage, was more 
eloquent of power than the loudest declamation and 
most frantic gestures of the actors around her. In 
her absence many simple people might have sup- 
posed that the latter were good performers; they 
doubtless screamed and gesticulated for the pur- 
pose of hitting the public taste; but the moment 
she appeared the presence cf genius was univers- 
ally felt, her slightest motion was watched with 
eager interest, and the least-educated observer ap- 
preciated the art by which passion was shown as it 
cumulated as well as when it culminated. There 
is a story of a simple countryman who went for the 
first time in his life to the theatre, and who hap- 
pened to go the night that Macready played Othel- 
lo. After the performance was over, he was asked 
how he liked the actors. He was, of course, de- 
lighted with them all; ‘‘but,” he added, hesitat- 
ingly, as if he were exhibiting his ignorance in the 
remark, ‘it seems to me that the nigger there 
played better than any of ’em !” 

But the obnoxious methods of acquiring popu- 
larity and wielding influence which we have stig- 
matized in their application to politics and litera- 
ture become doubly offensive when applied to mor- 
als and religion. The history of the Christian re- 
ligion presents but too many examples of this rage 
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for adapting spiritual truth to unspiritual percep- 
tions, and thus turning the truth into a lie. Ear- 
ly in its history it had numerous shrewd and poli- 
tic disciples, wiser than their Master, who had more 
faith in themselves than in Him, or in the simple 
power of His doctrines. They conceived that prin- 
ciples must be depraved in order to be effective 
against depravity; that the devil must be fought 
with the devil’s own weapons; and that as pagan- 
ism could not be at once overcome it must be com- 
promised with. The Romish Church has always 
been singularly fertile in these ‘‘ popularizers” of 
theoiogy. The result was seen at the time of the 
Reformation. The abstract doctrines of that Church 
and the concrete religion of the people were essen- 
tially different The doctrines had been so accom- 
modated in practice to ignorance and brutality that 
Christianity had been at last accommodated into a 
kind of fetichism. Read some great Catholic doc- 
tor on the theory of indulgences, and you are struck 
with the sublimity of the conception and the mar- 
velous reach and subtlety of thought with which it 
is developed. A sincerely religious mind might 
be attracted by it. But follow Tetzel as he trav- 
erses Germany and “ popularizes” the theory, and 
a spectacle is presented which Barnum himself, in 
his palmiest days of humbug, would shrink from 
with disgust and horror. Yet Tetzel is but the 
type of many a loud-mouthed, foul-mouthed com- 
bination of fanatic and charlatan, who, in Protest- 
ant countries, thinks that the New Testament is 
too superfine in its language for the multitude, and 
must be translated into the vernacular of the pot- 
house in order to do its perfect work. 

Again: it would be unjust to the large minds of 
the early Puritans to suppose that they broke off 
from the Churchof England for the mere ceremonial 
trifles which are usually set down in histories as the 
cause of the great Englishschism. They were prac- 
tical men, who looked at the practical effect among 
the people of ceremonies in themselves harmless. 
They saw, or thought they saw, that the religion 
of the people was fast being popularized by the un- 
derlings of that Church into a worldly religion of 
‘*cakes and ale.” If we read Hooker, it is difficult 
to resist a feeling of contempt for the narrowness 
ef heart and understanding of the Puritans ; for in 
Hooker we see sweetness, dignity, and sanctity ex- 
quisitely blended with vast erudition and compre- 
hensive intelligence. But if, in imagination, we 
call up an English rural district of the time of 
Elizabeth, we can detect in the concrete religion 
of its humbler classes what it really was which 
roused the Puritan wrath against the Church. The 
popularized theology was not the theology which 
is set down in the works of the great English di- 
vines. The Puritan clearly discerned that the the- 
ory of the Church of Rome and the Church of En- 
gland was to spiritualize the senses. He would 
deserve the gravest condemnation had he objected 
to the theory. or the discipline which really effect- 
ed it. But he believed that instead of spiritual- 
izing the senses, the practical operation of their 
systems was to sensualize the soul; and therefore 
he fought against them with all his heart and 
strength. He may have been mistaken, but this 
does not affect the motive of his opposition. 

The Puritan Churches, again, have also suffered 
much by having their austere spirituality mimick- 
ed by impudent pretenders to sanctity, who, while 
they hardly seem to belong to the same species as 
Watts and Doddridge, still profess to hold the same 














doctrines, end to be redeemed by the same grace; 
men who carnalize every spiritual truth they touch, 
and call their profane quackery by the name of di- 
vine influence. They are tolerated because they 
are supposed capable of benefiting minds which 
better men can not reach. Ah! this complicity of 
well-meaning piety with pious frauds—this half 
faith that men of coarse appetites, whose talk is of 
the Spirit, but whose influence is of the flesh, can 
save souls—this is the curse of all Churches! And 
what is the result? The result is that multitudes 
connected with Christian Churches understand 
Christianity, and mentally and morally live it, in 
a sense which would shock pastors if they subject- 
ed the minds of their flock to searching pyscholog- 
ical tests. The whole mischief comes from an at- 
tempt to adapt the doctrine to the comprehension 
of the people instead of lifting the people to the 
comprehension of the doctrine. We unhappily 
have in this country two glaring examples of the 
thorough application of the general principle of 
adaptation. There were a large number of persons 
who professed to disbelieve in spiritual existence. 
This excited other persons, who had a peculiar 
flexibility of the toes, to convert them into Spirit- 
ualists, by making spirits palpably knock and rap. 
Such evidence could not be resisted ; it was palpa- 
ble to the coarsest common sense; and Spiritual- 
ism accordingly became a religion. But does any 
man, not of the faith, believe that the converts are 
any the less materialists than they were before? 
Spirituality has been ‘‘ popularized,” but material- 
ists have not been spiritualized. Again: there 
were quite a considerable number of persons who 
disliked Christianity because it restrained their ap- 
petites. A religion was accordingly extemporized, 
pretending to be of divine origin, allowing these 
gentlemen as many wives as they desired. They 
eagerly professed it; and now, in their conceit of 
superior piety, they thunder Billingsgate at the 
immorality and irreligion of the Christian world. 
But Spiritualism and Mormonism are only logical 
results of the principle that men are, in matters of 
religion, to be addressed on the low level of their 
characters; in other words, that religion, to be ef- 
ficient, must be popularized. We are told by mis- 
sionaries of a savage tribe, every word of whose 
language is associated with some obscene idea. Is 
it proper to adapt Christianity to their language? 
The fallacy, however, in all those theories of in- 
fluence, which are the delight of self-styled practi- 
cal men, has its root in a radical misconception of 
the philosophy of influence. It is character that 
influences, and the influence, in quality and force, 
corresponds to the man who exercises it. A per- 
son of strong animal nature who foams out reli- 
gious phrases in a seeming ecstasy of inspiration, 
radiates an animal electricity into his audience— 
and nothing else—for the good reason that nothing 
else is in him. On the contrary, a man of high 
spiritual character, like Barrow or Jonathan Ed- 
wards, by his presence, as well as by his utterance, 
makes himself felt as a spiritual force and fountain 
of spiritual influence. He may not be speaking of 
religion, and yet his simplest conversation produces 
a religious impression. His words feel their way 
surely along those mysterious avenues which lead 
to the inmost recesses of the soul. The listener 
feels that he is face to face with spiritual qualities 
which shine by their own light and warm by their 
own heat. A man must thus “put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ” before he can preach Him. No mere 
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religious feelings, much less no mere religious sen- 
sations, will suffice. The grace of God must be 
organized in sentiment, in principle, in faculty, in 
will, in the man. Give this reality of religious 
life, and there is no need of trick or spasm to make 
it understood and to make it efficient. It transfig- 
ures the homeliest diction of Bunyan into more 
than poetic beauty, and streams through the rough- 
est denunciations of Luther the spirit of tenderness 
and love. All clumsy external imitations of the 
power fail to produce any good influence ; for they 
are not i, and by it alone can men be raised and 
purified. 





Gditor’s Easy Chair. 
HERE is no sweeter word than June. Itis the 
type of ripe youth, of bloom, and beauty. June 
is full of roses, and the mention of its name throws 
roses into the conversation. June makes good all 
the poets’ promises and praises of the spring; for 
spring with us never comes. Spring isa Southern 
luxury. But all we were told of its warmth and 
brightness, of its glow and grace, is fultilled in 
June. June, too, is perfectsummer. In July the 
dog days have bitten the trees and left them dry 
and sere. The freshness as of early morning, as 
of a washing in sweet dew, disappears when June 
goes; and the woods in sultry August foreshow 
their own doom and rehearse their decay. Buta 
June morning is the most beautiful moment of the 
year to the eye, and the most exquisite image of 
life to the mind. The Madonna in Raphael’s San 
Sisto is the human portrait of June. How erect, 
how dewy, how clear! How the young materni- 
ty in her eyes and heart is simply the fulfilling of 
her maidenly purity, and affection, and aspiration! 
How she stands supreme upon the world in royal 
robes of loveliness! Neither age, nor care, nor 
coldness are in her mien and movement. Every 
eye looks at her and loves her. Roses and dia- 
monds and summer mornings are but vain me- 
mentos of her beauty. Incarnate June, she stands 
the calm image of youth fulfilling all its destiny ! 
This famous picture hangs in Dresden; in the 
gallery with Coreggio’s La Notte, and Titian’s 
Tribute Money, and the Jo. In these very June 
days how many strangers are strolling through the 
cool, still rooms, and gazing in silent delight upon 
those pictures. Soin the house and out of doors, 
in our country and in all others, even in those in 
which life seems to stand still, what endless re- 
sources of beauty, what boundless illustrations of 
human power and achievement, are spread for our 
admiration ! 
June. The gracious season reminds us how many 
roses still bloom in the garden of life and the world, 
what a soft summer yet blows out of the South, 
and how tenderly Beauty and Hope still hold us in 
their arms, as the mild Mationna of San Sisto holds | 
her heaven-born son upon her bosom. 





Tue season of the great annual exodus from the | 
city has arrived again, and the sea-side and the | 
mountains are awaiting their usual inundation. 
There are plenty of people who are going over the 
sea for the summer, and Jonger; and plenty more 
who wish they were going and sigh to remain. 
They do not wish to hear of any place at home. 
If they can’t go to Switzerland ; if they can’t float | 
about those mountain lakes, and climb into the 
Alpine pastures, and cross glaciers, with fear and | 


The kindly remembrance belongs to | 


trembling ; if they can not pass the night upon the 
Faulhorn, or hear, upon the great Sheideck, the aw- 
ful avalanches cleaving with thunder the abysses 
of the Jungfrau; if they can not quote Byron upon 
Lake Geneva, 
“Fair, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake, 

With the wild world I dwell in, is a thing,” 
ete., etc., and trundle in a char-d-banc along the 
very roots and feet of Mont Blanc; if they can 
not see the vineyarded Rhine, which, 

** As is well known, 

Doth wash the city of Cologne: 

But tell me then, O maid divine, 

What power shall wash the River Rhine ;” 
if they can not descend one of the many passes in 
the Alps, and leaving snow, and mountain, and 
Switzerland, emerge upon blossoming chestnuts, 
orange-trees, and oleanders, in the land 

** that hath 
The fatal gift of beauty for its dower ;" 

if they can not, in short, see all the lovely foreign 
places, and experience new emotions, and make 
Childe Harold their own history, why, that is the 
end of it; they will mope, and growl, and grumble. 

‘No, thank you, don’t trouble yourself. If I can’t 
have the moon, I will take nothing, thank you. 
Newport? Do you really suggest Newport? or 
are you only making sport of me? A few miles 
of sand, a white wooden barn, very dirty, full of 
nothing to eat, and acres of tawdry dressed dowdies 
and tailors’-blocks? No, I thank you, I prefer 
Dieppe, or Castellamare, or the Isle of Wight. 
SaratoGA? A caravanserai crowded with rich 
people, and drinkers, and dancers; belles bowling 
in muslin and flirting in a public parlor; very young 
men gambling and getting drunk, and sick with 
tobacco; an army of black waiters maneuvring 
in the dining-hall ; people polking themselves into 
perspirations ; a scraggy green square patch with 
starved Germans tooting on wind-instruments after 
dinner; and people full of ditto languidly toddling 
round; NO, thank you; I remember Pau and the 
Bagni di Lucca. The White Mountains? Yes, yes; 
sombre, green hills, with a snow streak somewhere 
under a cool rock in August, by way of glacier, 
and a trout-brook tumbling over Deacon Talman’s 
stone wall by way of Terni and Staubach; no, I 
thank you, if I can’t have salmon, I don’t care 
about smelts. No, no; I wanted to go to Europe 
with the Bluffs and the Badgers. But I can’t; so 
I'll just stay at home, and smell the gutters in the 
city.” 

A pleasing, but not a profitable, frame of mind. 
Good grumbler, half of the world is yours, at least. 
Within a few hundred miles of you are endless 
| pleasures and delights. The Hudson, with all its 

historic shores; the Connecticut, with its lovely 
| banks; the Delaware, the Susquehanna. There 
| are the lakes Champlain and George, and little 
| Mahopac, with the great seas of the North, and the 
| lesser lakes of central New York. There are the 
| White Hills and the Adirondac; the Blue Ridge 
and the Valley of the Shenandoah; Harper’s Ferry, 
| the Natural Bridge, the Delaware Water-Gap, the 
| exquisite Valley of Wyoming ; there are the heights 
| and passes of the Alleghany, the Vale of the Juniata, 
the Ohio with its nightly fringe of fire, and by day 
| the purple shores of vine; sea coasts, islands, every 
| where; and over alla sky which the sky of no land 
| surpasses in brilliancy and depth, and an air soft, 
| clear, and salubrious. 
With these at hand, or some of them, do not let 
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your contentment sail out of the bay with your 
friends. Follow them closely, and you will find 
that they suffer delays, extortions, inconveniences, 
dirt, vermin, chagrin, of which you can have but 
a poor image at home. At the mercy of couriers, 
custom-houses, and foreign languages; importuned 
by beggars, by shopkeepers, and by all who prey 
upon strangers; hot, furious, and confused, they 
wend their wretched way, and sigh for a calm cob- 
bler at home. Pity them, therefore, who announce 
that they are going abroad forthe summer. Sym- 
pathize with them to the last; support them even 
to the moment of departure; smooth their path as 
far as you can; it will not be very far; their 
troubles will begin at Sandy Hook. But conceal 
your exultation; repress your triumph; and, on 
some happy day, when you are picking raspberries 
in the White Mountain Notch, or dreaming dreams 
in the Valley of Wyoming, or sketching among 
the Cattskill or the Berkshire hills, pity, pity the 
friend of your youth, and pour out warm tears for 
him who is caught in a Swiss chalet by the ‘‘ drop- 
ping weather,” from whom Mont Blanc was vailed 
in a huge leaden cloud, and to whom the Valley of 
Lauterbrunnen, of fountains only, was an impene- 
trable mountain of mist. 





Tue discussion of the treatment of Washington 
in ‘ The Virginians” has by no means died away. 
The Easy Chair constantly sees fresh attacks and 
defenses—a perpetual skirmishing all along the 
line. Of the general fidelity of the sketch—for it 
is nothing more—the Easy Chair is satisfied. A 
warm, impassioned, honorable, high-minded youth, 
with a habit of supreme self-restraint forming, but 
not yet formed, and therefore at times, and under 
peculiar pressure, yielding to natural impetuosity, 
is a very simple and truthful conception of Wash- 
ington at twenty-two—and that is the image pre- 
sented in “‘ The Virginians.” 

Afterward, when the self-constraint was the rule 
of life, the conduct described in the interview with 
the young English officers would be improbable. 
When Washington was just twice as old, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American army, he bore 
every personal slight with a dignity which was 
sublime. His nearest friend, Reed, was unfaith- 
ful, if he was not treacherous, in his correspond- 
ence with Lee. Washington felt it, we may be 
sure, to the bottom of his heart; but not a word of 
reproach followed; only a necessarily changed and 
cooler manner. But in the heat and crisis of the 
Battle of M th, when it d as if General 
Lee’s foolish and culpable conduct had lost the day, 
Washington rode up to him and demanded, in the 
most indignant manner, what his conduct meant. 
This incident, which is no stain upon the history 
of Washington, is a well-known illustration of that 
fiery energy of will and character which was al- 
most uniformly repressed into the most absolute 
calmness. Is there the slightest incompatibility 
with this spirit in the scene related by Thackeray ? 

The novel of ‘‘ The Virginians” introduces sev- 
eral of our old friends, whom we all knew in ‘‘ Hen- 
ry Esmond.” Especially the Lady Beatrix, who 
is now ripened into a rich, fat, shrewd, and card- 
playing German baroness, and who is drawn with 
consummate skill. The dramatic propriety of the 
story is admirable. The tone of the times and the 
characters—the little side-touches of life and man- 
ners—restore the days and the people of a century 
ago precisely as the lectures on the Humorists did. 








We turn back with the story-teller into those 
houses and among that society. We recognize, 
under the masks of another century, the same old 
human nature which is playing about ourselves 
to-day. The perfect repose of the style, the total 
absence of any appeal to effect, and the profound 
reliance upon the dramatic development of the 
characters, are especially characteristic of Thack- 
eray, and show the master. 

The interest of the work is not the interest of a 
plot. Both Dickens and Thackeray use the novel 
as a panoramic view of the world. Their object is 
always character rather than story. As in ordi- 
nary life, the interest is in the play of character 
upon unimportant details. Dickens has often some 
kind of melodramatic plot, but Thackeray never. 
And so it is in all the greatest novels of society. 
In Fielding and Smollett, it is the picture of life 
and the development of character that interests us, 
and not the fate of the people. In a love story, or 
a proper romance, the point is the concurrence of 
every circumstance to the union or separation of 
the lovers. They may be, in themselves, but names 
and shades, but the descriptions of where they were 
and what they did must be very absolute and dis- 
tinct. 

If Thackeray means to bring his ‘‘ Virginians” 
into our Revolutionary War, they will be men of 
full years of discretion when they reach it. If he 
does so he will give us an intelligent English view 
of the struggle—not necessarily British, but not 
altogether our own. But if he, being a Briton, 
undertakes to say that we didn’t lick the red-coats 
wherever they showed themselves—if he dares to 
pretend that they were any thing but miserable 
cowards and abominable tyrants—if he ventures 
to insinuate that we were, under any circum- 
stances or any where, any thing but great, glori- 
ous, and noble—on the whole, if, being an English- 
man, he says any thing at all about the Revolution, 
which is our peculiar property, then let us lift up 
our voices to denounce this traducing intermeddler 
—this bloated hireling and pernicious pimp of roy- 
alty and aristocracy—this swaggering blackguard 
and wholesale defamer of humanity, who chooses 
to read history for himself, and to describe men 
and women as they seem to him. 





In the person of Benton a great political gladia- 
tor has fallen. He was in the fight and loved it; 
his days were all passed in the arena, and the end 
found him there—not, indeed, in technical public 
life, but in Washington, amidst the scenes of his 
great struggles, surrounded by the survivors and 
the memories of the old days, and busy in prepar- 
ing for posterity the records of the theatre upon 
which his own fame was won. 

Throughout his career there was a mixture of 
what was burly and melodramatic, so that the im- 
pression left upon the mind is that of a chapter or 
canto of Ossian. His very figure, striking and 
towering, with the heavy cluster of fair hair, and 
the aspect of indomitable resolution, familiar for 
thirty years in the Senate of the United States, all 
favored this idea. His self-esteem was large, as it 
must be in every doughty combatant. 

It is not yet a year since Marcy died, who, al- 
though younger than Benton, belonged to the same 
generation of political actors. Cass, and Critten- 
den, and Buchanan, are almost the only survivors 
of the same period and company. First, Adams, 
then Calhoun, then Clay, then Webster, Marcy 
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next, now Benton, have all reached the inevitable 
bourne. They followed Madison, the elder Adams, 
Jefferson, Jay, Hamilton, and Washington. Yet 
Washington, who died first of all, is not yet sixty 
years in his grave. So short is our history, and so 
illustrious ! 

Great men seem thus to stand in groups in his- 
tory ; and the question continually forces itself 
upon the mind, as each successive member of a 
striking group disappears—not only who is left of 
that company, but what other groups are gathering 
to fill their places. 

This, of course, is a question that will not bear 
to be pushed too far. Who are our great men, or 
what relation certain individuals bear to the his- 
tory of our own times, are questions only to be an- 
swered when our times have become historical. 
The people of any period are by no means sure to 
know the most important event or influence of that 
period. The great inventions—of printing, of gun- 
powder, of the mariner’s needle, of the power of 
steam—are not immediately recognized in all their 
scope. Nor can they be so; for time only slowly 
develops the bearing of men and things upon the 
purposes of God inthe world. The course of events 
in the world is often as in a battle, where, with he- 
roic fury, a pass is maintained by some Leonidas 
and his three hundred; and when the last man 
falls, gallantly fighting, thinking he holds the foe 
at bay, the main body of the army has crossed the 
mountain above the pass, and is even now pressing 
down upon Attica. Yet Leonidas, remember, is 
not less a hero, and his three hundred are worthily 
canonized. 

The men among us who fill to-day the places 
filled by the public men who are so rapidly passing 
away, and of whom so few remain, are, surely, not 
less worthy our regard because they can still ap- 
preciateit. There were heroes before Agamemnon, 
but there are certainly heroes after him. Time, 
the subtlest of poets, adds greatness to the great, 
and makes the little smaller, and, after a course 
of centuries, a man’s fame becomes as fixed and 
immovable as a mountain. What possible chance, 
for instance, can disturb the fame of Homer, and 
Plato, and Phidias? Few people read the poet or 
the philosopher, or can even name, much less have 
seen, any work of the great sculptor. But their 
names have become parts of history itself as much 
as Greece, or Egypt,or Rome. Yet the Athenians 
did not think so well of Socrates but they made 
hin drink poison. Sir Thomas More and Walter 
Raleigh lost their heads for no crime, and Lord 
Bacon, whom modern history deifies, lacked com- 
mon honesty. 

If we come nearer home, we can find enough mud 
clinging to the garments of our heroes. How Lee 
and Reed and Gates, and the Aurora, slandered 
Washington! They were exceptions, but they did 
it. What stories are told in public history and 
in private conversation of Franklin and Jefferson ! 
What said the Hartford Convention of Madison? 
How John Quincy Adams was hated, and Henry 
Clay denounced for making a bargain! How An- 
drew Jackson was deified and something-elsed, that 
begins and ends withd! And Nicholas Biddle—— 
echo answers, where? How Calhoun rode straight 
on, with his theory in rest, like a lance, and how 
half the people laughed at him as a Don Quixote! 
How Webster was called, and by many seriously 
believed to be, the feed counsel and advocate of 
Boston merchants! And Marcy, who died last 





year amidst general regret, how bitterly he was re- 
viled as the very regent of the regency, and taunt- 
ed with the State patch upon his breeches. 

But Time is rapidly smoothing all the linea- 
ments of these famous departed. It is hiding the 
hatreds and jealousies and rivalries. It is winnow- 
ing and cleansing, Hamilton shall hang in our 
national gallery, not as an ardent politician but as 
our father of finance. Madison shall not be the 
President of a party, but the interpreter of our Con- 
stitution. Jefferson shall cease to be an intriguer 
and practical French philosopher, and stand pano- 
plied in all the dignity of the statesman who first 
most profoundly appreciated the political genius 
of a new people and a new time. Henry Clay 
shall be the Achilles of one American policy, An- 
drew Jackson the Hector of another. Calhoun, in- 
corruptible and Roman-like in life, shall be touched 
by Time with the soft Oriental hue of a political 
dreamer. Webster, while he points the moral, 
must yet, with his massive ability, adorn the tale 
of our politics; while Marcy, no longer alocal and 
scheming politician, shall go down in honor as the 
strong hand and the clear head upon an unsteady 
ship. 

The moral of all this isevident. The men whom 
we now so respectfully regret, the men whom the 
orators mean when they foolishly say that the days 
of patriotic statesmanship are over, were not uni- 
versally idolized nor conceded to be so great in their 
own times and by their own contemporaries. There- 
fore let us not lose heart, nor disbelieve in our own. 
Perhaps ‘‘ the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men,” but it may be very sure that it has great men 
somewhere, that every age is about equally pro- 
lific, and that the tradition of kings who never die 
is true of genius. 

A few years hence our days will be the good old 
times. The events that seem poor enough to us 
will have a poetic glow. The men whom we so 
sharply criticise will be commended as heroes and 
revered as patriots; and the world which seems to 
us so worn and weary, will look to our descendants 
as if it stood in vernal prime. Let us, then, learn 
a little charity from experience, and not believe 
that all the great and good have left the world in 
the lurch. The natural world is but the splendid 
symbol of the spiritual world, and as that carries 
on the mission of the year in sweet succession from 
seed in April to harvest in September, from blos- 
som in May to fruit in October, and every year re- 
news and renews the work; so Providence works 
with an unending series of ministers, and the men 
of this year are the fellow-workers and equals of 
those of all years, as much as this rosy June is as 
beautiful as any June in Arcadia before Rome was 
built. 





Tue Easy Chair is sorry to have omitted for so 
long a time any notice of the following letter, which 
has been mislaid for several months. It hopes that 
its correspondent has given it the benefit of all the 
possible chances, in her wonder at the long delay. 
Of course an Easy Chair receives many letters 
which it can merely mention without printing. 
But this is not of them. 


‘Dear Easy “HAIR,—I want some information, 
and I write to you for it, because your articles make 
me think you will not grudge a little time given to 
help a woman through this world. 

“*T am a poor widow, and I am the mother of a 
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son on whose fatherless head the hand of God lies 
heavily, for he is deaf—entirely so in one ear, and 
very much so inthe other. This infirmity, as you 
can easily conceive, renders it doubly difficult to 
start him on a path through life which shall lead 
him to the end by pleasanter ways than those of 
starvation. I have thought that if I could makea 
printer of him he might come in time to be an ed- 
itor, or publisher, perhaps (who knows?) a small 
Easy Chair, and that his want of hearing would 
not disqualify him for such occupation. 1 desire, 
therefore, to know what is the first step to be taken 
to make a printer of my boy—to have some idea 
given me what would be the daily routine of his 
life in the event of that first step succeeding—how 
soon he could hope in that vocation to earn his 
bread, and whether he might probably therein rise 
to moderate fortune and respectability.” 


The obvious objection to the trade of printing— 
if you have the choice—is the confinement in a 
warm room, and the late hours. On the other 
hand, it is a singularly quiet, independent employ- 
ment, and peculiarly well suited to any one who is 
unfortunately deaf. The “ first step” for the moth- 
er to take is to make sure that her boy is intelli- 
gent and industrious and faithful, with a hearty 
resolution to learn his trade. She will then not 
find it very difficult to get him some kind of situa- 
tion where he can learn. The old apprentice sys- 
tem is now very much disused. Some skillful and 
docile boys are paid some little wages at once; and 
when they are fairly embarked in the trade their 
future depends entirely upon themselves. In three 
years a clever boy will have mastered every detail 
of the profession, and ought to be able to command 
good wages. 

But the editorial profession will require other 
qualifications than those of a good printer. Some 
of the best editors in the country have indeed been 
printers’ boys, but there is no necessary connection 
between the two pursuits, except a mechanical one. 
It is undoubtedly true that a boy of literary tastes 
will, if he learns a trade, naturally turn to that of 
types; and the knowledge of a practical printer is 
invaluable to an editor or a publisher. To the lat- 
ter, in fact, it is quite essential. But whoever is 
master of a useful trade has a capital that nothing 
can take away. Let the Easy Chair’s correspond- 
ent secure a trade to her boy, and all the rest will 
follow according to talent and opportunity. 





Tuat the Easy Chair is the friend of the fair, 
needs no proof to any one who is in the habit of 
hearing it talk. Indeed the suspicion has been 
sometimes breathed—very diffidently and remote- 
ly, however—that it was too much devoted to the 
sex, and was to be regarded not only as an Easy, 
but as a Soft, Chair. 

To this insinuation the Easy Chair has never 
paid the least attention. To be slandered is not a 
new fate; and often in the invective launched at it 
for being so mild and complaisant, and “‘ carrying 
the women,” the Easy Chair has heard beneath the 
complaint the under-tone of a profound regret and 
disappointment at not being able ‘to carry the 
women.” 

But it will not boast nor criminate. An Easy 
Chair which has gone so long upon four legs, which 
has seen the world and men, and now in its late 
autumn plants itself under the shadow of the Shot 
Tower, and within sound of the rushing waters of 
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the East River, and chats with the city and the 
country of all the great and little things that hap- 
pen, is not of a humor to quarrel or fret, but feels 
rather like a pacificator, and would willingly take 
all differing parties in its arms, and set them on 
their four legs—if they have them—like itself. 

Why, then, should it assert how gladly its arms 
would also embrace the fair; and how eagerly it 
toddled up town to hear what sundry gentlemen 
had to say upon the old questions of the sex’s rights 
and powers, its disabilities and industry, and a 
general fair play to its talents? The gallant gen- 
tlemen, and lady—for in this land of talent of 
the tongue it would be hard if a word should be 
said for the sex without the sex saying a word for 
itself—had a new, pretty, and pleasant hall to 
speak in, and it was full of an intelligent and gen- 
erous audience, who listened attentively, and ap- 
plauded warmly, and manifested a real interest in 
the subject of the discussion. 

Of course both the speakers and the hearers held 
different opinions. There were a great many things 
said to which the listeners could by no means re- 
spond, and which they did not believe. But here 
is the great fact upon which they were all agreed— 
that there is an immense amount of suffering among 
women—that it is not altogether their own fault— 
and that they can not help themselves, even if it 
came to the worst. 

It is remarkable how little importance is usually 
given, in the consideration of this subject, to mere 
physical strength; and yet, if women were really 
as strong as men, how long would they probably 
consent to receive half wages, or suffer men to take 
their wages away and appropriate them? The 
great movements of races in methodizing and or- 
ganizing themseives have always come, at last, to 
the strong hand. It is what we call brute phys- 
ical force which has finally knocked over the idols 
and leveled the temples. Of course, it is the soul 
in the body—the spirit which inspires the force— 
that directs it and gives it value. When a man 
teaches bayonets to think, as Kossuth says, he has 
already conquered the enemy. God and one more, 
as a negro orator truly said, are a majority. But 
the right hand is the most potent ally of the right 
heart; and when a body of men have made up their 
minds that certain things ought to be, they will 
urge and argue until urging and argument are 
proved to be of no avail, and then they will load 
their muskets, and cry ‘‘ God for the right!” That 
was the way farmers, and bookbinders, and black- 
smiths, and lawyers, and ministers did in the days 
of the American Revolution. And yet, such is the 
power of the strong hand, although their cause 
seemed right enough, and they stood upon their 
own soil, fighting for their own homes, yet it cost 
them seven long years of doubtful combat with for. 
eign soldiers and hirelings. 

Now, suppose our revolutionary fathers had been 
mothers, would not their revolution have been very 
apt to be a tempest in a tea-pot? The Easy Chair 
speaks only with reverence of the women of the 
Revolution, but could they have carried it at last ? 
They could do nobly and well all that nature em- 
powered them to do; but battles depend a great 
deal upon brawn. 

Now, how much this universal consciousness of 
physical weakness necessarily acts upon the rela- 
tions of the sexes! How careless it makes the one 
—for strength is always careless—and how depen(- 
ent and resigned the other! And can we men say 
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that we never abuse that strength—that we never 
put that abuse into forms of law and industrial pol- 
icy? The greatest Law-lords in England, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Cranworth, and the rest, called 
the divorce-law of England ‘‘ barbarous” and un- 
worthy a civilized country. 

No, no: it seems as if we were resolved to re- 
venge ourselves for the apple in the garden, and to 
make all the daughters of Eve atone for her ill-reg- 
ulated appetite. And since, at the best, all our hu- 
man arrangements are poor enough and imperfect 
enough, since we are not very swift to love mercy 
and do justly, but love every man his own pocket, 
his own prejudices, and his own ease, let us be glad 
that some are found to turn the light occasionally 
upon uncertain objects, that we, sitting at our com- 
fort, may discern whether they are statues of beau- 
ty or only grotesque monsters. 





Tuer is always something interesting in the 
first appearances of great men. When an author 
or a general is crowned with laurel, when a states- 
man falls in doing his duty, or a great inventor dies 
haloed with glory, it is curious to turn back to the 
early mention, to the first swelling of the bud of 
reputation which has flowered out into fame. 

But greatness is very likely to rise as silently 
as a planet into the sky. It comes up and we are 
walking by its light before we turn to see it, or re- 
cognize the new luminary. A few men are seized 
by the magnetism of an original mind. They adopt 
its processes, they reach its conclusions, they even 
tinge their style with the new style, and, by-and-by, 
when the course of affairs is modified, when the 
color of current thought is changed, we look curi- 
ously back to see where and when and how the dif- 
ference began, as the traveler down the Mississippi 
may be floating far below the junction of the Mis- 
souri before he discovers that the clear water of 
the stream has changed under him. 

All the time, of course, there are a great many 
people about us whose greatness is simply not de- 
veloped. A man is the same man the month after 
his book has made him famous—has made every 
body nudge his neighbor and look at him—has 
made all the collectors send for his autograph, and 
photographists to request his likeness—that he was 
a month before. But what a change! He went 
and came precisely as he does now; he not only had 
the wonderful book all written, but it was in type, 
and he had the proof-sheets in his pocket ; he had 
entirely completed it and was busy upon something 
else, and yet we saw him without emotion; he was 
Mr. Jones, a very quiet gentleman, or a very noisy 
gentleman; or he had that everlasting green coat, 
or he had holes in his boots, or he was merely 
“Jones, Jones! why I don’t recall him. That 
man, you say, with sandy hair? Has been seen 
about town these ten years? Really it’s very 
strange, but I don’t remember him.” 

Now, you will never forget him. Last month 
it was ‘I think it is a Mr. Jones.”” This month 
it is a hurried tap, a wink, a whisper, “JONES!” 

The last Jones of this kind is Henry Thomas 
Buckle, who has published within a year or two in 
England the first volume of a History of Civiliza- 
tion—an enormous installment only of an enormous 
work. His undertaking is nothing less than an 
inquiry into the theory of human development ‘as 
traced in universal history. It implies a profound 


acquaintance with every language, and with all 
literature in every department. In fact, the con- 





dition of his work is such that it might almost be 
considered an impossible undertaking for any man. 
But he has made such a beginning that, if he be still 
a young man, with twenty-five years of work in 
him, he may cover his canvas; whether he can 
complete his picture is quite another question. It 
appears that Mr. Buckle is a young man of some 
thirty-four years of age—the son of wealthy pa- 
rents—who has suffered much from ill health. He 
is not a university graduate, but has pursued his 
studies privately. 

What he has done, however, shows what a great 
and thoughtful scholar he is, and how well entitled 
to that general recognition called reputation, which 
is so often allowed to men who have really done 
very little. Whether the name of Buckle is to be- 
come a really great name, or remain only as a me- 
mento of a scholarly visionary and enthusiast, we 
are yet to see. But already it is a name which 
commands the respect and attention of thoughtful 
men, of the scholars and students and thinkers, 
here and there, who are the incarnation of that 
Public to which every author always appeals, and 
who are so because they pass upon and perpetuate 
the great fames of the world. 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Wury not have our Maying like the rest? Shall 
we be cooped through all these spring-lighted days 
in our Hotel of the Quai Voltaire? Can we not 
find something more rural than the chestnut ave- 
nues of the Tuileries garden (all flossy now with 
white tufts of blossoms); or than the tame parterres 
and the idle water of the Wood of Boulogne? Shall 
a saunter at St. Cloud be our only sniff of country ? 
Is there more than a day between us and the bosques 
of Brittany, where the maidens wear high muslin 
caps, and the boys are barelegged, and the trout- 
streams babbling and populous? More than a day 
to the green orchards of Normandy, and the swell- 
ing grain-fields, undulous under May winds? More 
than a day thence to Anglo-Norman Jersey, where 
dun-colored cows, with noses and eyes like fawns, 
watch you from over blooming hedges of haw- 
thorn, and crop lazily at the luscious lucerne ? 

Let us whisk away, then, upon a May bout, 
while the echoes of the last carriages, trundling 
from the last balls, blend with the din of Paris, 
and are lost, high up, where the spires of the fad- 
ing city shine. 

Caenis on ourway. The rivers Orne and Odon 
run through it; the latter only a branch, but feed- 
ing mill-wheels which groan all day under the 
burden of Norman harvests. From the river banks 
a stone spire rises light and delicate and high as a 
fairy tower. Under its shadow (if so frail a thing 
may cast a shadow), and under the arches of the 
Church of St. Pierre, whose prayers it points, you 
may lose yourself in a thousand frolicsome rev- 
els of old sculptors’ hands—Aristotle bridled and 
ridden by the mistress of Alexander, Lancelot cross- 
ing the sea upon his sword, hunters slaying wild 
boars, figs bearing thistles, horned satyrs grinning 
at you, and dragons vomiting water from the leads. 

In other quarters, and in another church (that of 
the Abbaye aux Hommes), you may tread over the 
spot where the bones of William the Conqueror were 
laid. The church is one that he founded ; but pri- 
vate charity buried him there, and he slept quietly 
until the Huguenots hustled off his remains (1562). 
Good Catholics could find only a thigh-bone to re- 
store, and the Revolutionists of 1793 vented their 
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democratic rage upon the thigh-bone. For all that, 
the old verger tells you it is the grave of the Con- 
queror, and, with sanctimonious air, pockets his 
fee. 

There are broad streets, and fine quays, and 
pleasant avenues of trees, and peaked gables, and 
tall, fair-faced women, and a comfortable Hotel (de 
France), where, if the day be rainy, you may read 
Froissart upon his own ground, and trace the out- 
lines of his battle-pieces from your window. 

From Caen to Avranches—where is such a view 
of field and river and mountain as few travelers in 
France carry away in their memory. You catch 
it from the sides and top of the hill, upon which the 
old town sits like a queen. You see a river shin- 
ing like silver, twining through far-away meadows, 
on which light-green grain and dark-green masses 
of wood lie checkered. You see it shining nearer 
and nearer, and broader and broader, until under 
your eye it is a lake-like estuary that blends with 
the ripple of the sea, and bathes the borders of a 
score of rocky islets (tufted with timber-trees) 
which dot the edge of the ocean. 

The other way is Mont St. Michel, and the twin 
hillocks of Tomblaine, which (if you linger there 
till toward sunset) throw gaunt shadows to the 
Shore. After which, you may take your ease in a 
good inn, with fried sole (if you choose it) to your 
supper, and Medoc that has come straight coast- 
wise from Bordeaux. 

They will give you the Times newspaper to read 
{not over three days old); and you may learn how 
the China battles are going forward, and how Sir 
Colin is bristling about Lucknow. You will ob- 
serve with what defiant tone the Thunderer talks 
of the occupation of Perim, and of British suprem- 
acy over all the countries of the East. Hear him: 

“ Ever since the French press has been forbid- 
den to discuss domestic subjects it has always been 
searching for some paltry matter of this kind, and 
seeking to elevate it into a great political question. 
The Continental journalists have also thought fit 
to insinuate a proposition which we may as well re- 
pudiate at once—namely, that the policy of this coun- 
try in Asia is to be subordinated to some general Coun- 
cil of European Powers, and we consequently hear 
of the occupation of Perim being brought before 
the Parisian Conference, and of collective notes be- 
ing meditated on the subject. There is probably 
no truth in all this; but still, the existence of the 
report is evidence of notions which we may as well 
dissipate atonce. As for Egypt and the Red Sea, 
the intentions of this country are soon stated. We 
have no wish to acquire territorial possessions in 
those parts, but we will not for a moment tolerate 
any scheme for interfering with the great system 
of intercommunication which we are now building 
up. As for any nation pretending to a superior, or 
even arn equal position with England in Egypt, it is 
out of the question. We have not labored so much 
to give up now the fruits of our labor. Twice 
within the last sixty years have British arms pre- 
served Egypt to the Porte. In the first of these 
conflicts, a great French army and fleet, led by the 
first of modern Generals, was utterly defeated and 
destroyed. Forty years afterward, when an am- 
bitious Viceroy made war against his sovereign, it 
was again a British force that crushed his preten- 
sions. The policy and spirit of England are what 
they were in 1798 and 1840. Our own rights and 
the rights of the Sultan we will support, as we 
have done before, against either European or Egyp- 





tian ambition. So we would advise those journal- 
ists who are busying themselves about English 
proceedings in the Red Sea to attend to matters 
which more nearly concern themselves. Perim 
can only possibly belong to the Sultan of Turkey 
or the Imaum of Muscat. If either of these poten- 
tates choose to make a reclamation, we shall know 
how to deal with it; but any other State will only 
lose its time and temper by interfering with the 
question. Probably all that has been said on the 
matter proceeds only from the ill-humor of the 
Continental Press; but should any Government be 
so ill-advised as to give effect to these suggestions, 
we trust Lord Malmesbury will simply decline to 
listen to any such meddling with our national affairs.” 

And the English people of Avranches (for there 
are many here whom cheap meats and bracing air 
have seduced from Albion) will walk upon the hill- 
top all the more proudly to-morrow for this un- 
gracious talk of the Times. But with the pleasant 
bourgeois of Avranches (our host among them) the 
largest types and loudest taunts of the Thunderer 
are as innocent as the screaming gulls which skim 
the waters of their bay. 

Reading farther, we find a sad note of the end 
of a famous undertaker of England: Henderson, of 
the great firm of Fox and Henderson, has died, lat- 
terly miserably poor: violent contrasts of fortune 
do not belong, then, to America alone. All the 
world remembers him as one of the contractors for 
the Crystal Palace of the Hyde Park exhibition : 
how many poor mechanics gloated at the periods 
which told of his success! how many envied him 
that splendor of fortune! And now, a few friends 
are making up a subscription for the support of his 
family ! 

Here and there, too, in our Times’ file, we find 
hints of a new Exhibition for the year 1861. Let 
us hope that the hints may ripen into fulfillment, 
and that civilization may demonstrate its progress 
in such grand way as shall throw into the shade 
the successes of Eastern armies and stories of wars. 

Yet again, we note that a Scottish gentleman, 
of rare attainments, has turned religious preacher, 
without surplice or license ; not invading churches, 
indeed, but talking to such crowds as will listen, 
in all unconsecrated places, of death, the grave, 
and the Judgment. 

And why not? What have Hebrew and exe- 
getical nicety to boast of, that they, and they only, 
must assume teachership in all that concerns your 
relations and ours with the Infinite? Is not the 
day of Theologic Sciolism passing? Is it not time 
for it to pass? Have we not starved a long time 
on the dry bones which the metaphysicians give 
us? Is not the mood and essence of effective re- 
ligious teaching tending toward a plain, out-spoken, 
hearty vitality, which ignores old formulas and 
conventionalisms (whether Calvinistic or other), 
and strikes sharp to its aim—Duty of man to God ? 

The lights are growing dim in the little hostel- 
rie, where we sojourn at Avranches. We draw the 
curtain, and look out where light-houses shine 
among the islands: a red spot, as of a ship’s lan- 
tern, glimmers in the offing; but the red light of 
the ship’s lantern, and the white light of the island 
beacons, are less, a thousand-fold, than the light 
of the stars whose pale reflections rock upon the 
waters. 

If we sleep at Avranches, let us wake at St. 
Malo. Our inn is the first home of Chateaubriand, 
that elegant, old-time master in French letters, 
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who reaped a harvest of fame and of success, as 
diplomat, poet, statesman, almost Christian; who 
lived in a proud enjoyment of it all; who was al- 
most a coxcomb in his conceit; who lingered too 
late to have hearty mourners; who ignored the 
people in his statesmanship, and knew them only 
in his poems ; who was French and elegant to the 
last—even to his embroidered dressing-gown and 
his gold-plated spoons; who was startled out of 
life by the Republic of ’48; who sneered at the 
blouses, and stuffed his ears with cotton to shut 
out the din of their Ca Jra, and sighed over his old 
loyal memories, and so—died. He lies now, or his 
bones, under a cross by the sea-side, near to St. 


0. 

Any one of the townspeople will show you the 
way there, and go with you—if you pay them. 

The town is on a peninsula, connected with the 
main land by a long causeway ; the houses are high, 
and pile up quaintly round and round the islet, 
which is girt almost with battlemented walls, 
flanked by machicolated towers. 

No traveler who loves his ease lingers there: in 
the harbor, which is walled in from the deep swell 
of the tides, you will see a trim steamer, that sails 
thence twice in the week for the Norman Isle of 
Jersey. If you love rich verdure, and quiet, and 
scenes where you will not be jostled by sight-see- 
ing travelers—go there. 

St. Hiliers is the name of the city of the island, 
a trim little sea-port, with wide reaches of sandy 
beach, with a castle upon a rocky islet, with a grim 
fortress frowning from the bluff that rises north- 
ward of the town. 

Cicerones, who speak a mongrel dialect, will meet 
you on the quay, and show you where the Royal 
Hotel invites you, with its bay windows and Brit- 
ish Coffee-Room. And with a British coffee-room 
come British steaks, British muffins (most indigest- 
ible of cakes), British chops, and British roast joints. 
You will hear your host talking what might be 
French, if it were not an older Norman tongue ; 
you will see the landlady in unmistakable French 
caps; and yet neither one nor the other can give 
you a ragout that will serve even as a reminder of 
the Brothers Prorengaur—no fricandeau, no poulet 
aux cressons. It is odd enough, to be sure, how 
all table-habit seems to have changed (if one may 
judge by our Coffee-Room) since we have passed 
over the few leagues of rocking water which sway 
between us and the tomb of Chateaubriand. But, 
aside from the French patois you hear, these British 
islanders are more thoroughly and more bigotedly 
British in habit, in loyalty, in obstinacy, than the 
people of any shire from Cornwall to Inverness. 

All along the shores (it is no great walk to com- 
pass them in a two-days’ tramp) you will see out- 
lying martello towers upon the sands, which, in 
troubled times, flame with beacon fires, and tell 
quick stories of any adventurous cruiser from the 
coast of France. Napoleon said once (or is report- 
ed to have said) that these Channel islands should 
be the stepping-stones by which he would stride 
across to the shores of England. And the loyal 
islanders grew ten-fold more loyal by the boast ; 
they organized patrols by day and by night; watch- 
fires shone along the whole circuit of shore; and 
almost within cannon-shot of France, this little 
relic of the ancient Norman people—clinging to the 
Norman tongue and to Norman caps—bade defi- 
ance to the navies of France. 

They have tasted the freedom of English consti- 





tutional rule; and they love it. The town’s pa- 
pers (St. Hiliers), whether French or English, talk 
with untrammeled tongues; the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, appointed by the Queen, sways a mild scep- 
tre; a pretty salary, a fine stud, the band from the 
fortress to cheer his summer nights, and to make 
music for his winter balls—what more should he 
want ? 

You may wander the length and the breadth of 
the little island and find never a beggar; you may 
look right or left, over all the hedge-rows, and 
see never a weedy fallow; you may drive in pony- 
phaeton over all the island, and find never a peb- 
ble to interrupt the charming smoothness of the 
road-way. 

But we began with talking of May, and of May- 
ing. Shall we forget the Jersey flowers ; the ripe, 
deep green of the Jersey fields ; the vines, the trees, 
the embowered cottages ; the ancient feudal houses, 
where feudal rights survive, like decayed house- 
hold pets, and feudal ivy clings to the walls, with 
the habit of centuries ? 

What nodding wealth of lucerne! 
sheets of blossoming hawthorn ! 
ise on the orchards! 

Again, there are wild dells upon the island, split- 
ting high bluffs of headland, and musical with 
dancing water; hoary oaks shading velvety park- 
lands; and here and there silent reaches of moor, 
purple, in their time of bloom, with the downy 
bells of heather. 

It is no hard place of exile; though Victor Hugo 
carried with him there the sympathies of Paris. 
But who, having lived and grown in Paris, is not 
exiled—away from Paris? The poet of Ernani and 
of Esmeralda hankers after the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
Victor Hugo is essentially a city poet; what French 
poet, if we except Alphonse Karr (who lives among 
his garlics), is not? Victor Hugo hopes religious- 
ly to make his last odes and to die under the shad- 
ow of Notre Dame. May he have his wish! 

St. Hiliers, and its inn of the Royal Hotel, are 
not so far away from the world but the Paris jour- 
nals are fresh there. They come over our own 
road of Caen and St. Malo; but they travel by 
night, and we slept and dreamed. 

So when we go back from our ramble on the 
heights by St. Saviour’s low-towered church, and 
have seen the sun dip in the water, and the red 
beacon-fire of Grosner lighted, we find the Paris 
news of yesterday uyion our table. 

At length the great Boulevard of Sebastopol is 
opened—opened with splendid ceremonial ; Napo- 
leon appearing again @ cheral at the head of a bril- 
liant cortége, so shortly after the heads of Pierri 
and Orsini have fallen. But let us forget the guil- 
lotine, and think only of the broad day which this 
wide and royal street has brought into the dark 
corners of the city. We remember well, ten years 
gone, on the day succeeding the bloody battles of 
June, tracking our way through the narrow and 
foul pent-ways, which stretched from the Boulevard 
du Temple to the quai of the Seine near to the bridge 
of St. Michel. What threatening, fierce faces look- 
ed down from the windows! What débris of bar- 
ricades! What fearful tell-tales in bloody rags, 


What white 
What red prom- 


and in pools at which the street curs sniffed and 
where the June flies brooded ! 

We clambered over piles of paving-stones ; we 
saw bandaged heads, and broken windows, and 
women weeping; and all the narrow street-ways 
were damp and dark with the shadows of the 
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houses. Full two hours we were making our way 
from the neighborhood of the Temple to the near- 
est point upon the river, keeping our eye (when 
we could see it) upon the dome of the Pantheon. 
And now—full flush of daylight streams straight 
through ; yellow stone palaces, with sculptured 
cornucopias, have begun to deck the avenue; and 
the poor blouses who lived thereabout, and who 
fought blindly and madly for nothing, have slunk 
away to the banlievs—to cheaper garrets, where 
they are ripening a new war. 

Shall we stay to pity them, or hurry with the 
festive crowd which follows in the wake of the 
monarch? Clean, broad streets are grand things ; 
they make paths for progress; they civilize and 
they Christiznize; but so do love, and charity, and 
forbearance, and liberty. 

Poor Victor Hugo! two squares away, is per- 
haps reading now of the gay processional—of the 
garlands Paris girls are hanging on the houses ; 
perhaps gathering from his ripened brain new 
Feuilles d’ Automne, that shall have the red lustre 
of fire! 

Passons. 

The papers tell us that M. Veron has just now 
made sale of his cabinet of rare things. The price 
has risen of his old apartments upon the corner of 
the Rivoli and the Castiglione, and he has determ- 
ined to seek others. It gives excuse for sale. 
This is a pretty speculative fancy of actresses and 
authors in the gay capital. It insures them a ben- 
efit, and gives them the amusement of a new col- 
lection. Rachel more than once doubled her in- 
come by this device. Stranger collectors were, of 
course, eager to carry away a fauteuil of the rare 
tragedienne ; her counterpane caught new graces 
from its office, and every trifling, forgotten gift of 
friends or courts became an object of vertu. 

The Doctor Veron has been successful. Chief- 
est among the objects of art were two busts by 
Houdon, one of Madame Victoire, a daughter of 
Louis XV., the other Sophie Arnould. 

Do you know who Sophie Arnould was? A rare 
singer and a beautiful girl of the last century ; well 
brought up by a careful, painstaking bourgeoise, 
who kept a hotel in the old mansion where the Ad- 
miral Coligny was assassinated. Her mother took 
her to sing at the Chapel of Val de Grace. The 
Princess of Modena heard her, and insisted upon 
seeing her—upon hearing her in her own salon. Her 
voice was a nightingale’s, and her beauty equal to 
her voice. News of her came tothe court. The 
great Pompadour admired and patronized her. Still 
the bourgeois mamma guarded her, and thought no 
evil. But from the court singing to the royal opera 
was but astep. The mother sighed and hesitated, 
but the beautiful daughter accepted the sacrifice 
without a murmur. Princes courted her—vainly, 
until a rare deceit defeated the suspicions of both 
mother and child. While all Paris admired and 
applauded, a certain Count de Lauregais, playing 
the part of a poor provincial poet, who had just 
come up to Paris, established himself in their ho- 
tel, won the heart of Sophie, and completed her 
ruin. The world pitied the poor Countess de Laure- 
gais, but admired none the less the dashing, witty 
Sophie, who now had her coach and a host of serv- 
itors. 

By-and-by she tired of her Magdalen life and of 
the applause of the stage. She went to the coun- 
try, where she bought a charming retreat, sang 


songs under the trees, and studied flowers. But! 





the Revoiution came; her beauty faded ; her for- 
tune wasted ; she came to Paris almost a beggar; 
lived with her old hair-dresser, until Fouché, who 
had been her lover, gave her a government pen- 
sion. With this, and with her salons aglow, and 
noisy with the flatterers whom her reviving for- 
tunes brought back, she suddenly died. 

For once, at least, she told the truth. 
to her confessor upon her death-bed. 
lived a most miserable life.” 

At M. Veron’s sale her bust was offered. It 
was wrought by Houdon, and in the character of 
Iphigenie. It had fallen into the possession of a 
daughter of Sophie, who had married a druggist of 
Paris. The good druggist was not proud of the 
statue; from’him it passed to the hands of his son, 
who in time (not long gone) came to be a general 
in the French army. The general died, and his 
widow made sale of his effects. Long before the 
statue had passed into the kitchen M. Veron knew 
it to be in the possession of the family. He at- 
tended the sale; for the first two days no statue 
appeared. At length, when the sale had reached 
the humbler articles of the household, offer was 
made of a browned and smoked bit of sculpture— 
subject unknown—but believed to be Jphigenie. 

M. Veron was the successful bidder at three 
hundred francs. At his present sale we observe 
it brought in the neighborhood of 14,000 franes! 

Fortunate Veron! Poor Sophie! 

Another bit of gossip the day’s journals give us, 
in which Rachel figures incidentally. 

Was she a pretty woman? It would seem that 
she was never fairly satisfied on that point; nor 
her strongest admirers; but if pretty any where, 
or at any time, it was in the Mfoineau de Lesbie, 
She knew this, and loved the little Moineau. 

And who wrote the Moineau dz ieslie? Thereto 
hangs the gossip we put down. 

In the year 1844, when Paris was all new to us, 
there lived beyond the Seine a young student at 
law, who attended the balls of the Chaumiere, and 
thought himself a poet. He wrote sonnets, mad- 
rigals, epics maybe; and having finished, upon a 
time, a drama, he went with it to the Theatre 
Frangais. 

Such hardihood was unheard of. He was re- 
buffed by the door-keeper even. What should 2 
student want with the grand Société Dramatique ? 
At the Porte St. Martin and at the Odeon he fared 
no better. Armand Barthet (that was the stu- 
dent’s name) sighed, threw his manuscript in a 
drawer, and thought no more of conquering a place 
upon the boards of Paris. 

In due season he took his degree, lived modest- 
ly, and in the autumn seasons was wont to relieve 
his vacation with shooting bouts near to his old 
town of Besancon. 

He had not, however, forgotten his pen, and de- 
lighted the provincials with an unctuous romance, 
which appeared from time to time in the columns 
of the great journal of Besancon, the Impartial. 
Now, upon a certain week, it happened that his 
humor for romance failed him ; and with his apol- 
ogies for the omission, he sent to the provincial 
editor a little drama which he had written long 
ago, and which he trusted was not wholly without 
merit. 

This little drama was the rejected one of Le 
Moineau de Lesbie. But what should the fat pro- 
vincials of Besancon know of dramatic art ? 

It seemed to its author, however, richer in print 


It was 
“T have 
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than in manuscript; so he carried with him an 
Impartial copy of the play up to Paris. He boldly 
ventured to inclose it, with ‘‘the hope it might 
have perusal,” to the veteran feuilletoniste Jules 
Janin. 

For weeks he heard nothing of it; but one day 
the Journal des Débats and Jules Janin made him 
famous. 

The critic congratulated him upon his success: 
he urged him personally to present it to the direct- 
or of the French Theatre. 

Barthet was doubtful - he had already made the 
attempt. 

“Bah!” says Janin, “‘ we are your sponsors.” 
It was presented, received unanimously ; and Ra- 
chel played Lesbie. Never had she been so enchant- 
ing to the eye; she knew it, as we said, and there- 
fore loved it. 

How oddly reputation will sometimes grow out 
of accident! Nobody reads Le Moineau de Lesbie, 
but every body (in France) knows it and its au- 
thor. 

Shall we follow the journals still farther in their 
dramatic gossip? Shall we say how Scott’s French 
story of Quentin Durward has at length found 
French voice or utterance in the pleasant music 
of M. Gevaért, and draws pleasant crowds nightly 
to the Opera Comique? Or how Scribe (when 
shall we cease to heat of him?) has come with a 
new play of “ Fairy Fingers’ (Doigts de Fée) to the 
boards of the Theatre Francais? How an old 
count has two nieces, one rich and one poor; how 
he has a son, who obstinateiy loves the poor one; 
and how, etc., etc., etc.2 Do you not know where 
Scribe ends, when you know where he begins? 
And are we not growing sleepy, in this balmy 
evening of early May, within breathing of the sea- 
wind, that touches daintily the waves, and spring- 
ing thence, curls up the odors of a thousand shore 
flowers, growing in shore gardens, and whips them 
in at our window ? 

But our Maying shall not end in Jersey. We 
will take steamer for Southampton; passing on 
our right, as we cleave the waters of the Solent, 
the green, gray ruin of Netley. From Southamp- 
ton it is but a bound over to the Isle of Wight— 
twin sister to Jersey in verdure, in gorges, in em- 
bowered cottages, in fragments of ruin, and in ever- 
recurring glimpses of ocean. 

We will rest at Ventnor; going there by Ryde 
(which is too much a suburb of London), and by 
Brading, which is but a dreamy hamlet; but at 
Ventnor, looking east and south, what sunshine! 
What sea to reflect it! What velvety lands to 
drink it! 

And if we would relieve this mellow surface and 
these soft undulations of green (which step down 
by chalky cliffs to the sea yonder) with quick con- 
trast—it is but a fair spring-day walk to the rug- 
gedness of Shanklin Chine, and on the way we may 
see the fair outline of Sussex. 

Amidst this rural quietude a Sunday overtakes 
us (and how unlike it is to the seventh-day Rest 
of Paris!) The waves, whose break, under a soft 
south wind, just comes through the green hangings 
of an arbor porch, make a solemn, unceasing chant. 
The bells of Bonchurch and of Ventnor, mingling 
chimes, are resonant with praise ; white dresses, 
blue dresses, black dresses go gliding under the 
shadow of hedgerows, upon the chalky roads, or 
mottle the lawns, and flutter in the south wind, and 
vanish round stately coppices of pine. Easter 


‘ 





flowers are in the fonts of parish churches. High- 
backed pews and knights’ tablets on the walls 
waken strange, dream-like memories; and when 
the clerk, with nasal twang but most hearty unc- 
tion, prays—‘ Most heartily we beseech thee with 
thy favor to behold our most gracious Sovereign 
Lady, Queen Victoria, and so replenish her with 
the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that she may alway 
incline to thy will, and walk in thy way”—you re- 
spond with a fervent ‘*‘ Amen.” 

Sunday on the Isle of Wight brings to mind 
Legh Richmond, who lived hereabout, and who 
told that bethumbed story of the Dairyman’s 
Daughter. 

Suppose we were to look up the locality ? 

It is over behind Arreton, they tell us, and the 
morning coach will take us within a few miles of 
the spot. 

And the morning is fresh and dewy. There are 
miles—we can not tell how many—of embowered 
road, flanked by hedges, flanked by cotiages ; there 
are gray hamlets, with thatched houses, before 
whose doors we dash on at a gallop; there are 
glimpses of wood skirting sunny stretches of lawn; 
there are sudden-bursting views of far-away wa- 
ter; there are flashes of white sails which are ships 
at sea; there are green downs dotted with feeding 


eep. 

It is at the top of a steep itl that the coachman 
draws up his horses, and points out to us the bat- 
tlemented top of the Arreton church-tower, just 
rising over a wood. We take a footpath leading 
through a farmery, and plunge at once into the sol- 
itude of the fields. Did we say solitude? Listen 
to that lark! Did we say solitude? Stay a mo- 
ment and you hear the distant gallop of the coach- 
horses, or the clink of the rifles from a mead- 
ow below, where the laborers are whetting their 
scythes for the first cutting of lucerne? 

A man does not know England, or English land- 
scape, or English country feeling, until he has brok- 
en away from railways, from cities, from towns, 
and clambered over stiles, and lost himself in the 
fields. 

Talk of Chatsworth, and Blenheim, and Eaton 
Hall! Does a man know the pleasure of healthy 
digestion by eating whip-syllabub? Did Turner 
go to Belvoir Castle park for the landscapes which 
link us to God’s earth ? 

What a joy and a delight in those field footpaths 
of England! Not the paths of owners only; not 
cautiously graveled walks; but all men’s paths, 
where any wayfarer may go; worn smooth by poor 
feet and rich feet, idle feet and working feet; open 
across the fields from time immemorial; God’s 
paths for his people which no man may shut; 
winding, coiling over stiles, leaping on stepping- 
stones through brooks, with curves more graceful 
than Hogarth’s—hieroglyphics of the Great Mas- 
ter written on the land, which, being interpreted, 
say, Love one another! 

We call ours a country of privilege, yet what 
rich man gives right of way over his grounds? 
What footpath or stile to cheat the laborer of his 
fatigue ? 

But we are going to the cottage of the Dairy- 
man’s Daughter. The oats are in bloom, white 
and feathery. The winter wheat just giving 
glimpse of bud from its green sheath of leaves. 
We stop at a stile to chat with a plowman; he 
points out to us the cottage we are seeking. He 
knew the ‘‘old folks” well. People come often to 
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see the cottage ; yet it is but a plain cottage ; roses 
and vines (we see them even now); but have we 
seen Appulder-Comb House? It’s a jaunty place, 
is Appulder-Comb House. 

We saunter on toward the cottage; find our 
way, before we know it, into another country road, 
where a donkey-cart is passing toward Newport 
market, and presently come upon the Dairyman’s 
house and yard. It is but a miniature home, a low, 
brown-thatched house, whose walls are quite cov- 
ered with blossoming and climbing things ; whose 
windows are broad and catch the full force of the 
south sun. 

A young, neatly-dressed woman receives us, and 
invites us in; she is the niece of the Dairyman’s 
Daughter. She shows us the old Bible; we have 
heard of it ‘‘ without a doubt?” She shows us the 
book for visitors’ names. And here is a surprise 
for us; we had counted upon finding a few such 
names as that of Lord Shaftesbury, and perhaps of 
a Lord Bishop or two; but that we should find 
how Princes of the Imperial house of Russia and 
of Prussia had made their way hither, amazed us. 

How very strange! Here lived a poor woman, 
in a poor cottage, with scarce any education (her 
name in her own hand, upon the first Bible page, 
is indifferently written), with no beauty, with no- 
thing about her to be envied but her hope; and 
yet the story of that hope, and its reason, and its 
strength—not eloquently, but simply, told—has 
drawn hundreds of every rank and degree to look 
at the familiar things of her life, to turn the leaves 
of her Bible, to see where she sat, where she sick- 
ened, where she died. 

Does it not speak poorly for the prevalence of a 
real, invigorating Christian hope, when a single, 
well-authenticated instance, in one far away from 
the temptations of the world, becomes the world’s 
wonder? But again, are not these recorded names, 
with titles, with far-away places of nativity, so 
many testimonials to the worthiness of that simple 
faith, which trusts and which hopes all? 

There are names here of those who have worn 
crowns ; but in the light of that trust which illumed 
the life and the death of the Dairyman’s Daughter, 
what is a crown more than the rosebud we pluck 
from the cottage wall? Do we preach without li- 
cense? Do we leave the Quai Voltaire, and the 
Paris theatres, to write sermons? And yet are not 
sermons (a poet said so long ago) every where ? 

When shall we learn to blend duly and justly 
the realities and the superficialities of life? When 
shall we learn that the solemnest things and the 
most wide-reaching thoughts are not to be hedged 
with a theologic formalism, but will gain in force 
and efficacy just so far as they take hold on our ev- 
ery-day life, and become parcel of our working and 
hoping manhood? 

Well, we pluck a rosebud from the wall of the 
Dairyman’s cottage; we drink a bowl of milk from 
the cottager’s dairy; and say adieu, and stroll 
away. 

We seem to have listened to a sermon; but we 
have heard a great many in our lives. We seem 
to have said Amen to something. Have we not 
said Amen, over and over, to the best of pray- 
ers ? 

Is it any recollection of what Legh Richmond 
may have written, that traverses our thoughts with 
the unction of asermon? Not at all. We can not 
recall a syllable of what he may have told; we 
know only that he was a painstaking country cler- 





gyman, of very moderate abilities, who told sto- 
ries of the poor. 

Where lies the sermon, then ? 

Partly in the Sabbath atmosphere (yet it is no 
Sabbath), in the hum of bees, in the odor of flow- 
ers, in the long reach of sunny landscape; but most 
of all in the tradition hanging there of a simple, 
earnest faith, which sublimed ignorance and pover- 
ty to an abounding and sufficient joy ! 

Up in London (the papers tell us) there are 
many well-meaning men who are just now doing 
their utmost to hallow the Sabbath, by putting the 
constraints of the old Levitical law in the keeping 
of the magistrates. They would do away with 
Sunday rambles in the parks, with Sunday visit- 
ings, with other reading than such as theology 
commends. 

But are they not straining a point? Must the 
doctor’s Sunday be the measure of the poor man’s 
Sunday? Shall those to whom reading is a toil, 
and doctrine a vexation, catch their only glimpses 
of heaven thereby? ‘Shall Sabbath rest and Sab- 
bath joy (for rest is joy) be bounded always by the 
limitations that human teachers setup? Shall not 
God’s sun, and air, and trees, and brooks, wherev- 
er and whenever they can be reached, invite a re- 
joicing spirit, and the grateful sense of a Great 
Master, and unspoken thanksgiving ? 

Listen, while we interpolate a little sermon from 
a lay preacher: 

“Such was the Boy—but for the growing Youth 
What soul was his, when, from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 

Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean's liquid mass, beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could he read 
Unutterable Love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 

The spectacle! Sensation, soul, and form 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 

Hlis animal being; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request; 
Rapt into still that t d 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him; it was blessedness and love!” 

This is not Byron, but Wordsworth. 

And did Wordsworth shun churches? By no 
means. Only the year before he died we chanced 
to see him in the chapel at Rydal Mount ; his thin 
hair silvered; his bearing stately, but with the 
tremor of age upon him; his responses firm and 
full, and to all the Ten Commandments answering 
with the rest, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy upon us, and in- 
cline our hearts to keep this law.” 

And what if the old poet rambled toward night- 
fall upon the hills above Ambleside, to see the 
clouds purpling in the west, and to watch the pla- 
cid surface of Rydal Water and of Windermere, as 
they changed, hour by hour, from glassy pools into 
sheets of silver—into blazing miracles of gold ; and 
then—black mirrors, that caught and repeated the 
stars ? 

Did he break the commandment ? 

Shall any Rev. Regulum teach us by just what 
thoughts, what movements, what desires, what 
longings, we shall keep our Sabbath Day holy? 
Does not Nature teach us, when, by every flower, 
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by every singing bird, by every murmuring brook, 
proclaims—God is love! 

“ Keep the Sabbath holy,” says Luther, “‘ for its 
use’ sake to body and soul. But if any where the 
day is made holy for the mere day's sake—if any 
where any one sets up its observance on a Jewish 
foundation—then I order you to work on it, to ride 
on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, to do any thing 
which shall reprove this encroachment on the Chris- 
tian spirit and liberty.” 

But how is this? We began with gossip, and 
have come toLuther! The sunny downs, the sea, 
and these May-days at Ventnor are chargeable with 
our waywardness. But we have no apologies to 
make ; we follow our own will in this Easy Chair 
of ours; to-day gazing listlessly upon the quais of 
Paris, and to-morrow sauntering in the gardens of 
St. Cloud; to-day closing our May bout on the 
sands of Under-Cliff, and to-morrow we shall be 
steaming to Boulogne, and thence go rolling on 
through Abbeville and Amiens, to our old quarters 
upon the Quai Voltaire. 

Ecce signum! 

The French papers are at our elbow. Let us see 
how they discuss the Perim affair. 

First, the Presse: 

“ Let England examine her position in the world. 
She has offended France, her best and most sincere 
ally. She can not be ignorant of the inveterate 
hatred toward her which animates Russia. De- 
mocracy, which she had flattered and unchained at 
her will, has learned the value of her professions. 
The insurrection in India swallows her soldiers and 
her money. The United States awaits the moment 
for replacing her maritime supremacy. Prussia 
alone experiences certain religious and political 
sympathies for her. With respect to Austria, lib- 
eral England is perfectly aware of the value of the 
friendship of the most reactionary and backward 
power of the Continent. Is it a sensible policy to 
stand alone, and to defend a bad cause against the 
entire world? England would act unwisely in de- 
spising the universal hostility inspired by her ego- 
tistical and haughty policy. No nation seeks to 
humble her, nor to weaken the practice of those no- 
ble qualities which have created her political and 
commercial greatness ; but she will not be permit- 
ted to treat the world like a conquered province, 
nor to sacrifice the universal interests of humanity 
to her narrow-minded prejudices, nor to render the 
commerce of the world tributary to the artillery 
which she is now planting on an island seized in 
time of peace from an allied power.” 

Next, the Patrie: 

“Our dignity, not less than the dignity of other 
nations, is at stake; it is time that the habit of 
England to indulge in her traditional encroach- 
ments should be broken by Europe. It is certain 
that the question of Perim can not long remain 
undecided, and must either become the object of 
diplomatic negotiations or be discussed in the ap- 
proaching Congress of Paris. If the European na- 
tions do not wish to place the navigation of the Red 
Sea in the hands of England; if in their eyes the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire is not a fiction, 
they must without delay place the question of the 
occupation of Perim by the English among the 
highest political considerations.” 

Last, the Constitutionnel : 

“The Times indulges in some singular remarks 
on the attitude of the French press toward England, 
and offers us some strange advice. According to 





the London journal, we address compliments to our 
English neighbors when, at the bottom of our hearts, 
we should like to insult them; and these compli- 
ments are pronounced with a voice ‘ tremulous with 
anger.’ According to the Times, we do wrong to 
restrain ourselves ; it says: ‘ There is nothing more 
desirable than that those who are hostile should 
have full liberty of invective. Truth would pre- 
vail, and the necessary results of truth and mutual 
knowledge are harmony and good-will.’ In other 
words, the Times begs us to admire its style, and to 
imitate it. But no, we wish to remain French in 
every sense; that is, we wish to remain frank and 
courteous. Our politeness does not detract from 
our frankness, and we will not consent to forfeit 
our nationality by replying with an insolence which 
is repugnant to our tongue and to our customs to 
the British insolence of the Times. But where has 
the Times discovered that a‘ constrained politeness’ 
toward England is forced on the French press? It 
strikes us that we never abstain from recording our 
real opinions and impressions on subjects connected 
with that country. The Times has had opportuni- 
ties of observing the frankness of our language on 
questions affecting the relations of the two coun- 
tries. Only, what that journal has not, thank 
Heaven! discovered in our columns, is the imita- 
tion of its style, its ridiculous boasting, its vulgar 
tone, its brutal provocations, and its calumnies.” 

Putting these in our pipe, we smoke, and think, 
and wait for the month to come. 


Cditor’s Drawer. 


FRIEND in Egypt has made, in the course 
of his travels, a collection of curious auto- 
graphs, one or two of which he sends to the Drawer, 
with the promise of more. Letthem came. These 
are very well worthy of being embalmed among 
the “ Curiosities of Literature :” 
* Paris, 20 March, 1833. 

‘** You ask me for a specimen of my handwriting, 
but in giving me ruled paper to write upon it will, 
of course, be more formal than my habitual hand. 
I will give you some lines I wrote on the inside of 
the door of the room I was confined in, in the Tower 
of the Temple at Paris, in 1796~7—8, the same in 
which Louis XVI. was imprisoned in 1793; and 
which I left as a consolation to my successors 
when I escaped from thence: 





***Qui a peur du mal, 
A deja le mal de la peur; 
Qui espere le bien a deja, 
A deja le bien de l’éspérance.* 


‘°W. Sripney Suir.” 


*‘ Je place mon nomme sous la puissant protec- 
tion de mon illustre ami, l’Amiral Sidney Smith. 
“ Criot-BEc.” 
Clot-Beg was a famous French surgeon in the 
service of the Sultan. 





A PenssyLvaniA lawyer must be responsible 
for a budget of stories of the bench and bar. Here 
are some of them: 

‘*Judge Burnside was presiding in one of the 
courts of Pennsylvania when the memorable case 
of Parsons versus Parsons was on trial. James 
Petrikin, Esq., was one of the counsel, assisted by 
James T. Hale, Esq. Hale was speaking, and hav- 
ing made a strong point, which the Court chal- 
lenged, he said that he could sustain it by citation 
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of cases from the books, but he had left them at his 
office, close by. 

*** Why did you not bring your books bere ?’ 
asked the Judge. 

‘*¢ Because I considered the point so plain as not 
to need the support of other cases; but I will step 
over and get the books.’ 

** As Mr. Hale left the house the Judge, in a pet, 
said, ‘That man reminds me of a carpenter who 
came to work for me, and left all his tools at home. 
The Court has forgotten more law than that young 
man knows.’ 

“¢That,’ said Mr. Petrikin, ‘is just what we 
complain of—that your Honor has forgotten too 
much.’ 

** And so it proved ; for the books came with Mr. 
Hale, and they revealed the fact that the memory 
of the Court had been too short on this point, if on 
no other.” 





“Tuts case of Parsons versus Parsons was 
brought by ore brother against another, for the 
purpose of breaking the will of their father, which 
cut off Abraham, the older brother, without a 
cent, giving all the property to Samuel, the young- 
er. This Samuel was a stout, broad-shouldered 
Pennsylvania farmer, well-dressed and portly, 
showing himself to be body ; while Abraham 
was a lank, lean, ill-favored man, with thin and 
thread-bare clothes, in bad weather. Mr. Petrikin, 
counsel for poor Abraham, asked a witness, ‘ What 
is the relative wealth of the two brothers ?’ 

“The opposing lawyer jumped up and objected 
to the question. ‘It was of no consequence who 
was richer or who was poorer ; it was a question of 
law.’ 

‘“* Petrikin saw that the question would not be 
allowed, and calling out to his client, said, ‘ Abra- 
ham, stand up by the side of Samuel!’ 

**Abraham planted his thin figure, in shabby 
clothes, by the side of his corpulent, well-dressed 
brother; and Petrikin cried out to the jury, ‘ Now, 
compare the parties!’ The effect was instantaneous 
and complete, and far better for Abraham than any 
evidence of witnesses as to the amount of his prop- 
erty. The jury gave him a verdict; and, law or 
no law, he got half of his father’s property.” 








WIT AND FOLLY. 
oom Folly tried to cheat eng world, 
Wit's 
aon thought (poor fool!) ty darts che hurl'd, 
Than Wit's own darts were keener. 
While those of Wit were used in sport, 
And dipp’d in pleasure’s chalice; 
Young Folly used another sort, 
Whose only point was malice. 
A sly and secret aim she took, 
But ere one heart was wounded, 
Upon herself, by some ill luck, 
Each venom'd shaft rebounded! 
So Wisdom ventured to express 
This gentle hint to guide her— 
When Wit takes aim with most success, 
Good-nature stands beside her.” 
May 1, 1832. Tuomas Haynes Bariey. 








Tue College boys—the men, rather—will relish 
this. It was a Fresh in one of the Down-East 
Universities, who was out in the middle of the 
green one night, making that same night very hiu- 
eous with a “horse rattle” which he was whirling 
round and round to the disturbance of the town. 





Intent on his mischief, he did not see the venera- 
ble President till he was close upon him, and cried, 
“Stop that!” Round went the rattle, and again 
the President cried, “‘ Stop that, I say!” But the 
thing would not stop. On, and still onward whirl- 
ed the rattle,,and when the good man cried the 
third time ‘Stop that!” the saucy Fresh looked 
over his shoulder and replied, ‘* Wait till it runs 
down, can’t you!” 

This was more than the amiable President could 
resist, and he waited. 


Aw inveterate stammerer one day, upon a jour- 
ney, stopped to dine at ahotel. On attempting to 
help himself to pepper at the dinner he found, aft- 
er a violent shaking, that there was no pepper to 
be had. He turned round, and, beckoning to 
the waiter, commenced: ‘* Wa-wa-wa-wa-waiter ! 
this pep-pep-pep-p-p-p-pepper-box is som-som-som- 
something like me.” ‘‘ Why so, Sir?” said the 
waiter. ‘* Po-po-po-po-p-p-p-poor delivery!” That 
pepper-box was soon filled. 


THE southern part of Illinois has long been call- 
ed “Egypt,” and some have supposed it was so 
called as being a ‘‘ land of darkness” — one of the 
benighted parts of the earth. A very intelligent 
correspondent of ours, who lives there, writes that 
the name had a very different origin; and he is de- 
sirous that it should be given in the Drawer, and 
then every body will know it. He says: ‘ This 
portion of the State was first settled, and afterward 
the northern counties. The new settlements of the 
north had to depend on the south for their corn un- 
til they could raise it for themselves, and hence 
they were in the habit of saying ‘they must go 
down into Egypt to buy corn.’ This is the real 
source of the name; and as to the darkness, that is 
all in your eye.” 

He denies decidedly that they keep on voting 
two weeks after an election is fairly over, so as to 
make it all come right. We presume it is a slan- 
der; and it shows the evil of having a bad name. 





EPITAPHS. 


Tuts curious department of literature is becom- 
ing more and more curious as the tombstones ren- 
der their records. The following is on a stone in 
Pittstown, Rensselaer County, New York : 

RUTH SPRAGUE, 
daughter of Gibson and Elizabeth Sprague, died Jan. 
11th, 1846, aged 9 years 4 months and 5 days. She was 
stolen from the grave by Thomas L. Shaw, and dissected 
by Dr. Roger } B. Wilson, in Hoosic, New York, from which 
her mutilat i btained and deposited here. 





were 
Her body dissected by fiendish men ; 

Her bones anatomized ; 

Her soul, we trust, has risen to God, 

Where few physicians rise. 

The names of the accused we have changed, but 
the record is a true bill. Here is another, from 
Boston : 

ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD, 
CAUSED BY FALLING INTO A TUB OF WATER. 
A tus of water she fell in, 
Not knowing it would take her breath; 
But ob, alas! the fatal step 
Which proved to her a sudden death. 





“Wer have a little three-year-old, and a littler 
two-year-old. While the mother was out of the 
room, and the door open, No. 2 had climbed up to 
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the table on which the sugar-bowl was standing, and 
helped herself to a lump. No.3 saw her, and said, 
‘Oh, Kitty, you mustn't steal! God doesn’t like 
steals.’ Kitty answered, ‘I didn’t steal; I only 
took it.’ ‘ Well,’ said Ned, ‘ God doesn’t like tooks 
neither.’ ” 

It would be very well for Ned and Kitty to re- 
member this when they get to be twenty or thirty 
years old. Ned may be a clerk, or a bank-teller, 
or President, and his remark to Kitty will save 
him from falling, if he will keep it in mind when he 
is tempted to take what is not his own. 





*¢ A Retirep Puysicran”’ sends us a certificate 
that he was rapidly sinking into a decline, and was 
given up by himself and his friends, when he began 
to take Harper for the sake of the Drawer. His 
weight was then only 102 pounds ; but under the 
rule ‘‘ Laugh and grow fat,”’ he has been constant- 
ly improving, until now he weighs 184 pounds, 
and is constantly gaining. The April Number add- 
ed five pounds. He wishes us to publish his cer- 
tificate ; but we decline doing so, having a deep 
conviction that it is not necessary for the public to 
have any assurances of the good effects of so well- 
known a medicine, and it is not strictly profession- 
al for a physician to be lending his name to such 
prescriptions. 





THE PALMER. 
By Joun S. BEErs. 
I senetp as I walked abroad one day 
An agé palmer passing along; 
And ever, as he wended his way, 
Sadly he sung this singular song: 
“ Life is short, but Eternity shorter; 
Man is like earth, but woman like water; 
Woman is sand, but man is like mortar; 
Woman is half, but man is a quarter!” 
Struck by his words, I hastened to say, 
“Friend, pray explain thy singular song; 
Counsel is ancient, wisdom is gray— 
An old man's sayings seldom are wrong.” 
“My song is all true,” the palmer zeplied; 
** Eternity rolleth, a single tide— 
Life into seventy parts doth divide ; 
It followeth, then, that Life is most wide!" 
“ Pilgrim, thou speakest well, but I pray - 
Tell me more as we journey along; 
Answer my question—if ask I may— 

Show me the three parts more of thy song!” 
“Man is like earth, that must labor and toil, 
While the laughing river blesses the soil ; 
No sand in mortar the builder would foil— 
The cheer earns half—a quarter the moil !" 


“Sage, it is truth!" was all I could say, 
As the ancient palmer passed along, 
Cc g his toil way, 
Singing "anllly his singular song— 
“* Life is short, but Eternity shorter; 
Man is like earth, but woman like water; 
Woman is sand, but man is like mortar; 
Woman is half, but man is a quarter!" 
January, 1858. 








Tue lively contributor of the following says 
there are as good fish in the sea as ever were 
caught, and he has been hooking a few. 

“The Rev. J. S. has achieved a high distinc- 
tion, not only in our State but in yours, as a 
very forcible, though somewhat eccentric, preach- 
er. He was at one time preaching in the city 


where he still labors, and had in his congregation 
a rough but kind-hearted butcher, who was a little 
given to dividing the sermon audibly among the 





congregation — fearing, perhaps, that some of the 
hearers might not understand that the preacher 
meant them. On this occasion Mr. S. had under- 
taken to point out some of the faults of his people 
in relation to the observance of the Sabbath; and 
proceeded something after this fashion : 

‘“**¢Even when you come to the House of God, 
my brethren, your thoughts are not on His word, 
or on heavenly and divine things. One of you, for 
instance, will be thinking of your whale-ships (the 
town was a whaling port), and reckoning how much 
oil they will bring in, and how much money you 
will make out of it.’ 

‘“* ©That’s you, Deacon W..,’ interposed the butch- 
er, in a voice audible all over the house. 

‘** Another,’ pursued the minister, ‘ will be think- 
ing of the houses he is building, and contriving how 
he can slight his work, so as to make it more profit- 
able.’ 

‘*¢That’s you, Deacon L.,’ again broke in the 
butcher. 

‘¢* Another,’ continued Mr. S., ‘will be occu- 
pied with the thought of his goods, and with plan- 
ning how he can sell more of them, and at a better 
profit.’ 

‘“¢¢That’s you, Brother B.,’ said the butcher. 

*** Another will be counting his gains from his 
fisheries, and wishing that he could catch larger 
quantities or sell them faster.’ 

“*That’s you, Brother H.,’ interrupted the 
butcher. 

“* * Another,’ said the pastor, ‘and he the worst 
of all, because he breaks the Sabbath worse than 
the rest, will rise early on Sabbath morning, and 
kill a beef and dress it, so as to have it ready for 
market on Monday morning.’ 

““*AND THAT’S ME!’ roared the butcher, and 
ever after held his peace.” 





‘‘ Amone the most eminent, and by no means 
the least witty, of the Congregational clergymen 
of the last generation in this vicinity was the Rev. 
Calvin Chapin, D.D. The following anecdote of 
him has been in print before, but I believe not in 
the Magazine: 

‘* Many years ago, before Albany was linked to 
Boston by iron bands, a meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was 
held at Albany, and Dr. Chapin, with a number of 
other clergymen from this region, attended, per- 
forming the journey by stage. At the close of the 
meeting they returned by the same conveyance. 
The stage started at four o’clock in the morning, 
which, at that season of the year, was before day- 
light. All the passengers in the stage but one 
were Congregational clergymen; that one was a 
young Episcopal minister. At first starting the 
passengers were all silent, till, after some time, our 
young Episcopal friend, with somewhat more of 
courage than discretion, proceeded to deliver him- 
self substantially as follows: 

‘* *T have been examining those portions of the 
Scriptures, lately, in which prayer is spoken of, and 
have satisfied myself that prayer is never spoken 
of in the Bible where the circumstances do not 
make it probable—yes, I may say certain—that the 
prayer must have been read.’ 

** To this somewhat startling proposition no one 
made any reply, but our young friend, nothing 
daunted, went on: ‘I will defy any gentleman 
present to bring forward an instance where this is 
not the case.’ 
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“There was again a short silence, which was 
broken by Dr. Chapin, who said, in his blandest 
and most deferential tones, 

** *T do not mean to deny your position, Sir; but 
there is a question I should like to ask, if you will 
be so kind as to answer it.’ 

‘**Oh, ask as many questions as you please—I 
will answer them,’ was the reply of the young man. 

‘¢ The question I wished to ask was,’ said Dr. 
Chapin, very deliberately, ‘ who held the candle for 
Jonah when he read prayers in the whale’s belly ?’ 

“Tt is said that the juvenile divine maintained 
a dignified silence during the rest of that journey.” 





Durine General Jackson’s second Presidential 
campaign there flourished at the Quarantine 
Ground, Staten Island, an honest old fellow, a 
baker by trade, and a stanch Democrat withal. 
One evening a political meeting was held at a small 
tavern which then stood on the shore road, a short 
distance east of the present Pavilion at New 
Brighton. Our good friend, and several other res- 
idents at the Quarantine, attended the meeting. 
Among them was old Dr. H., who was a noted wag, 
and it occurred to him that if a speech could be got 
out of the old baker it would be exceedingly amus- 
ing. Accordingly he called on him for an address. 

‘*No, no,” said the baker; “ I can make bread, 
but I can’t make speeches.” 

The suggestion, however, had excited the audi- 
ence, and the old man was at length compelled to 
make the effort. So, rising in his seat, he said: 

‘* Feller citizens, it is well known to you all that 
when John Quincy Adams was President the Em- 
peror of Brazil seized several of our ships, and 
wouldn’t let’em come home. So President Adams 
wrote him a letter, and a very purty letter it was, 
too—for to give him his due, he knew how to write, 
if he didn’t know any thing else. So the Emperor 
he got the letter, and, after he had read it, he ask- 
ed who this Adams was? and his headmen told 
him he was President of the United States. ‘ Well, 
well,’ says the Emperor, ‘ he wants me to send them 
ships home, but I won’i do it; for it is quite plain 
to me that a man who can write so beautiful, don’t 
know any thing about fighting ; so the ships must 
stay where they are.’ Well,” continued the baker, 
‘* by-and-by Ginral Jackson got to be President, 
and he wrote a letter to the Emperor, and it was 
something like this: 

* You Emperor, send them ships home right away. 

ANDREW JAOKSON.’ 

Well, the Emperor got that letter too, and after he 
had read it, he laughed, and said, ‘ This is a mighty 
queer letter! Who is this Jackson? ’Pears tome 
I’ve heerd of him before.’ ‘We'll tell you,’ said 
his headmen, ‘ who he is. He is the New Orleans 
Jackson.’ ‘* What!’ said the Emperor, ‘the New 
Orleans Jackson! That’s quite another matter. 
If this man don’t write so beautiful he knows how 
to fight; so send them ships home right away.’ 
And it was done.” 

It is scarcely worth while to say that this was 
regarded as a very effective political speech, and 
was received with thunders of applause. 





Tue Drawer is indebted to a Pittsburg corre- 
spondent for the following capital anecdote of Fa- 
ther Moody, who was born at Newbury, 1675, grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1698, settled at York, 
Maine, in 1700, and died, at seventy-two years of 
age, in 1747: 





“*Come, Charles, my son,’ said Deacon Alls- 
worth, ‘take one of these turkeys and carry it up 
to Minister Moody, for Thanksgiving.’ 

‘* No, father, I don’t do that again, I tell you!’ 

‘¢ ‘What do I hear now, Charles? These five-and- 
twenty years I have sent the minister a turkey, and 
Joe has carried them, and Tom, and Jerry, and you 
—without ever refusing before. What's the mat- 
ter now ?” 

‘** * Why, father, he never thanks me for bringing 
ittohim. Besides, he took me to task, a while ago, 
because I started out of meeting too soon.’ 

‘** Well, son, you know it is the custom for the 
minister to go out before any of the congregation 
starts ; this is done as a mark of respect.’ 

‘* * Respect or not, he’s nothing but a man; and 
as for creeping for him, I won’t do it.’ 

‘** Well, let it all pass, andcarry him the turkey; 
and if he don’t thank you for it, I will.’ 

**Charles shouldered the fowl, and in a short 
time was at the minister’s house. The minister 
was seated in the parlor, surrounded by a number 
of his friends, who had come to spend Thanksgiv- 
ing with him. 

** The lad entered without knocking, and bring- 
ing the turkey from his shoulders heavily upon the 
table, said, 

‘**Mr. Moody, there’s a turkey for you. If you 
want it, you may have it; if you don’t, I’ll carry it 
back again.’ 

‘**T shall be very glad of it,’ said the minister ; 
‘but I think you might learn a little manners, 
Charles. Can’t you do an errand better ?’ 

*** How would you have me to do it?’ said 
Charles. 

‘* *Sit down in my chair,’ said the clergyman, 
‘and I will show you how.’ 

‘**Charles took the chair, while the divine took 
the turkey and left the room. He soon returned, 
took off his hat, made a very low bow, and said, 

‘* Mr. Moody, here is a turkey which my father 
sends to you, and wishes you to accept as a pres- 
ent.’ 

‘*Charles rose from his seat and took the fowl, 
and said to the minister, 

‘“*¢Tt is a very fine one, and I feel very grateful 
to your father for it. In this and many other in- 
stances he has contributed to my happiness. If 
you just carry it into the kitchen and return again 
I will send for Mrs. Moody to give you half a dol- 
lar.” 

“The good old clergyman walked out of the 
room ; his friends laughed at the joke, and made 
up a purse for the lad, who ever afterward received 
a reward for his services.” 





Some fifty or sixty years ago Samuel Johnson 
flourished as a lawyer in Stratford County. He 
had smartness as well as his namesake over the 
water. A young lawyer had opened an office in 
that town, and a friend of his had a suit in antici- 
pation in which he wished to employ his young 
friend; but as he thought much.of Johnson’s opin- 
ion, he concluded he would first consult him. He 
went and stated his case fully to him, and asked 
his advice. Johnson told him from his statement 
he considered he had a good case, and most likely 
would recover. He then went to his young friend 
and had a suit commenced. The other party ap- 
plied to Johnson to defend him, which he did, and 
gained the suit. After judgment the plaintiff said, 
indignantly, ‘‘ Mr. Johnson, did you not tell me I 
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had 2. good case, and should gain it?” ‘‘ Let us 
see,” said Johnson, ‘‘ what did you give me for my 
advice?” “Nothing,” saidtheman. “ Very well,” 
said Johnson, ‘‘ that was just what it was worth.” 





SoMEWHERE about 1780 Tolland County, in 
Connecticut, was set off from Hartford County, 
and Tolland was made the county town. Lawyers 
from other counties attended the courts there, and, 
among others, Mr. Huntington, from Norwich. In 
those days the court and bar ate by themselves al- 
most exclusively. One day, in term time, Mr. 
West, a farmer, from the western part of the town, 
came into the hotel where they were dining and 
called for dinner. The icndlord told him he could 
not well accommodate him, unless the gentlemen 
of the court and bar would allow him to dine with 
them ; he would go and see. He went, and said to 
them that Mr. West, a very respectable farmer of 
that town, wanted dinner, and, if they had no ob- 
jection, he would like him to dine with them. 
“ Certainly, certainly,” said several voices; ‘let 
him come in.” He took a seat at the table. Mr. 
Huntington commenced speaking ironically of Tol- 
land—what a smart place it had become since it was 
made a county town—he presumed it would soon 
be a sea-port, and Skungermug Pond (about half a 
mile south of the village) would be the port of en- 
try. Mr. West said, for himself he had no doubt 
of the fact at all. ‘‘Indeed,” said he, ‘‘the small 
craft begin to come up from Norwich already.” 





‘* Tne statute laws of our State (Tennessee) were 
compiled by Messrs. Nicholson and Carothers, and 
the volume is universally termed, in law parlance, 
Nicholson and Carothers. During the last term of 
our Quarterly Court at Fayetteville, Judge March- 
banks, who presided, wished to examine some por- 
tion of the law, and called upon the officer waiting 
upon the court to bring him Nicholson and Caro- 
thers. Whereupon the constable—a newly-elected 
ruralist—left the house, and began parading up 
and down the streets, until at length he met with 
a grave old farmer from the country whom he 
chanced to know, by the name of Carothers, who 
is a very strict member of the Seceder Church, and 
who never had a lawsuit in all his humble and un- 
obtrusive life. Hastily approaching the old man, 
Mr. Constable informed him that the Judge was in 
need of his presence immediately. But-the old 
gentleman demurred to the summons with much 
earnestness—didn’t know what the Judg= could 
want with him—supposed that it was impos- 
sible for him to be the man—tried to reason the 
case with the officer—but all to no purpose. No- 
thing daunted, Mr. Constable could not be put 
off. He had been sent especially for Mr. Caro- 
thers, and no mistake. He knew his duty; and 
Mr. Carothers was obliged to go, under the penal- 
ties of the law made and provided in such cases. 
Finding expostulation of no avail, and not know- 
ing what penalties might be attached to his refusal, 
he consented to go.; so off they started, the consta- 
ble much elated at the idea of his good fortune in 
finding his man in town, and feeling something of 
importance from his power to force men to do his 
bidding. Upon arriving inside the court-house 
door, the constable bawled out at the top of his 
voice, ‘May it please the Court, here is Mr. Car- 
others; Mr. Nicholson not to be found in the coun- 
ty!’ Whereupon the gravity of the court was 
most completely and entirely upset, and a scene of 





the most uproarious laughter succeeded, in which 
judge, jury, and spectators all heartily joined, 
much to the confusion and chagrin of the consta- 
ble.” 





“T HAVE a little sister, who is ‘only about two 
years and eleven months old,’ but who has said 
some good things, as what child has not ? 

‘*Her brother happening to use the remark, ‘I 
smell a rat!’ she, animated by a spirit of rivalry, 
replied, ‘J mell two rats !” 

“One day she said to her grandma, ‘Do you 
want some candy?’ ‘Yes,’said grandma, ‘ Well,’ 
she rejoined, ‘go to the store and buy me some, 
and I will give you part!’?"” 





TueERreE lives in Chautauque County a very re- 
spectable gentleman by the name of Muzzy, who, 
many years ago, was Deputy Sheriff under William 
Sexton. Mr. Muzzy was, and is, celebrated for 
excessive politeness and the use of the largest words 
that the “Unabridged” can produce. One day 
during his deputyship he called at Mr. Sexton’s 
house, where he was a stranger to all but the Sher- 
iff. Mr. Sexton was absent, and Muzzy exerted 
himself to the utmost to do the agreeable to the la- 
dies, and finally left without giving hisname. On 
the Sheriff's return, he was informed by the family 
that a gentleman had called in his absence to see 
him. To the inquiry who he was, the daughter 
of the Sheriff replied that ‘‘ she did not know, but 
the smallest word he spoke was Ompompanoosoock.” 
“Oh,” said the Sheriff, ‘‘that is Muzzy, my dep- 
uty!” 





A GENTLEMAN in Liverpool, sending some beau- 
tiful child words, says: “We live in the ‘old 
country,’ but a friend who comes frequently over 
the Atlantic brings us a fresh Harper every few 
weeks, and with what pleasure to us I will not 
attempt to say. It is no reflection on the other 
pages to say that the Drawer is the first thing to be 
read. Even Thackeray has to stand aside till its 
contents have been explored.” 

it goes, over the sea, and into the farthest 
lands. Wherever the English language has read- 
ers and hearers the Drawer has friends, who open 
it for the pleasure it never fails to give, and bless 
it for the smiles it brings. A lady writes from the 
far Southwest that she buys the Magazine each 
month for the sake of the Drawer, that it may help 
her to drive away the blues, and it never fails. 





Peter Cartwricut, the famous Western 
preacher, whose name is associated with that of 
General Jackson, and is familiar to thousands of 
our readers, has been in the city making us a visit. 
Right well have we and many more enjoyed the 
old man’s flow of soul, his genial humor, and his 
fund of backwoods life and adventure. He tells a 
capital story of his trouble in getting a room to suit 
him when he reached the —— Hotel, on Broadway, 
where he proposed to spend a few days while he 
finished the b that brought him to the city. 

Delivering his saddle-bags, with which he al- 
ways travels, to the clerk, he entered his name. 
Being taken for a rough customer from the coun- 
try, he was put down, or up, in the book for 797, 
somewhere near the sky, and up six or eight pairs 
of stairs. Out of breath long before he got there, 
following his Irish guide around one turn and then 
another—here, there, and every where—till he was 
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more bewildered than if he had been lost in the 
woods ina starless night, he was at last shown into 
a seven-by-nine chamber, as his destined abode. 
Always ready, and never losing his presence of 
mind, he turned upon the servant-pioneer, and said, 

‘How am I to find my way back without a 
guide 2?” 

Pat smiled kindly, and said, ‘‘ There’s the bell, 
Sir; yer honor has only to ring, and a waiter will 
come and show you the way down, Sir.” 

‘*Git out with your bells! I’ve tried them be- 
fore, and the more I ring the more nobody comes. 
Go tell the landlord to send me a hatchet.” 

“A hatchet, Sir! what does yez mane by 
that ?” 

‘*A hand-axe ; I want to blaze my way out of 
this tavern. Go and get one—go !” 

The old lion was roused in Peter, and the waiter 
rushed out of the room, and down stairs, to the 
landlord, who was seated among a number of 
friends in the office. Pat made his report, and the 
company agreed that the guest must be a charac- 
ter. The landlord was urged to make an expedi- 
tion into the upper regions of his own house—an 
unexplored country to him. He could kill two 
birds with one stone—see the stranger and the up- 
per stories of the hotel. He mounted the stairs, 
and in due time knocked at 797. Said Peter, as he 
entered: 

“ Are you the landlord of this tavern?” 

“Tam, Sir, at your service.” 

‘* Well, I have sent the servant for a hatchet, 
that I may blaze my way out of the house, so as to 
tind my way back and forth. I might as well be 
in a labyrinth, or the streets of Boston.” 

The landlord said he did not know what he 
meant by blazing his way out. 

‘“*Why,” said Mr. Cartwright, ‘when we go 
into the woods where there is no path, we cut a 
notch in a tree at every turn we make, so that we 
can find our way back; and I want a hatchet to 
mark the way through these everlasting halls, and 
up and down the stairs.” 

“But that will ruin the house, and can’t be 
done, Sir.” 

“T can’t help that. Suppose the house gets 
a-fire, am I to be roasted up here for fear of hurt- 
ing your house ?” 

The landlord understood the man at once. His 
clerks had mistaken him. He invited him to walk 
with him below. On the second floor, just in front 
of the parlor door, was a handsome, quiet room, 
reserved for rare and distinguished guests. Into 
this the preacher was conducted. His saddle-bags 
were brought, and the tired stranger refreshed him- 
self with a snooze, and readily found his way into 
the street. He had gained his point, and was quite 
at home while he staid. 





‘*Ma!” says ten-year-old Charley, ‘‘ if we were 
up in a balloon, and the world was on fire, and 
should burn up, where would we go to when we 
came down?” 

His little sister took up the question, and an- 
swered, ‘‘ Why, we should go to ashes!” 

The answer could hardly have been bettered. 





A WESTERN correspondent writes: ‘‘ We have 
no railroad running into our village, but our people 
were last year moving inthe matter. As our town 
is not yet two years old, we have no grave-yard yet 
laid out. A project for a branch road having been 





started, a public meeting of citizens was called to 
promote the object. It was thought it would save 
time to have the other matter attended to at the 
same time; and the notice was posted calling the 
citizens together ‘to secure a branch railroad to 
the village, and also to take measures to promote 
the decent burial of the dead!’ Some of our folks 
thought the latter to be a very natural result of 
the former, and both projects are now pressed with 
zeal,” 





A very far Southwestern friend writes: 

“Judge Willis, who for many years presided 
over the Probate Court of Ashley County, Arkan- 
sas, was noted for his conscientious adherence to the 
right, and his determination to have equity admin- 
istered. At one of his courts Lawyer Jones was ar- 
guing a case before him with great earnestness, and 
launching-out into a broad assertion, which, if 
true, would have great effect upon the mind of the 
Judge. Suddenly the Judge interrupted him by 
inquiring, ‘ Squire Jones, will you be qualified as 
to that?’ The lawyer replied that he was argu- 
ing the case, and did not appear as a witness to be 
examined. ‘That may be,’ said his Honor, ‘ but 
it will be more satisfactory to the Court if you will 
make oath as to the truth of it.’ The lawyer de- 
clined to indorse his argument with the formality 
of an oath, and lost his case.” 





THE same correspondent sends another incident 
in the legal career of the same Judge Willis: 

“Tn the year 1848, while away from home, one 
Teddy O’Brien heard the wonderful stories of gold 
mines just discovered in California. Seized with 
the yellow fever, and mad as the rest, he resolved 
to make haste to the land of gold and better his 
fortune. Away he went, without bidding good- 
by or sending a word of farewell to his family or 
friends. One year, and two years, rolled by, and 
no tidings of Teddy came to his widow and chil- 
dren. He had left them with a snug little proper- 
ty, and now that they had given him up for dead 
and lost, the case was taken into the Probate Court, 
that an administrator might be appointed. By a 
strange coincidence Teddy came back as the Judge 
was hearing the case; and, having refreshed him- 
self with a drink of whisky, he strolled into court 
as Judge Willis was pronouncing his final decree 
in the settlement of the estate. ‘Stop, yer Hon- 
or!’ says Teddy; ‘wud ye be dividin’ a dead 
man’s plunder before his own eyes? I’m Teddy 
O’Brien myself, as yer Honor well knows, come 
back to claim my own.’ The Judge looked at him 
but a moment, and replied, with decision, ‘The 
Court knows nothing ex officio; if you are Mr. 
O’Brien, you must prove it !’” 


CoLtoxeL M‘CiuNe was the most notorious du- 
elist of the Southwest. A correspondent sends us 
an anecdote of him that brings out very neatly 
the fact that some men know when it is safe to be 
brave; and, after all, courage depends very much 
upon circumstances : 

‘“M‘Clung had a dispute with a rowdy in the 
office of the Prentiss House, at Vicksburg, when, 
becoming exasperated, and wishing to end the af- 
fair at once, he caught the rowdy by the nape of 
the neck, drew him to the door, and summarily 
kicked him into the street. The fellow, knowing 
M‘Clung’s savagism when roused, coolly picked 


| himself up, and walked off without resenting the 
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indignity. Here the matter ended. But some 
time afterward, Colonel M‘Clung being in New 
Orleans, and walking up St. Charles Street one 
day, saw the same fellow actually kicking anoth- 
er man out of the door of a drinking saloon. The 
kicked had become akicker. M‘Clung could scarce- 
ly believe his own eyes. Walking up to him, he 
exclaimed : 

*** Look here, my fine fellow! are not you the 
man I kicked out of the Prentiss House, the other 
day, at Vicksburg?’ 

“** Softly, softly, Colonel !’ replied the fellow, 
looking archly at M‘Clung; ‘don’t mention the 
circumstance. I’m the man; but—but you and J 
know who to kick!” 





ANOTHER story of the same duelist is vouched 
for by the same correspondent : 

“Colonel M‘Clung was spending part of the 
summer at Cooper’s Wells, a noted watering-place 
in Mississippi. Being at the public dinner-table 
one day, the Colonel and his friends had, somehow 
or other, become more than usually excited over 
the generous liquor, and he was boasting of his ex- 
ploits, to which they listened with unbounded ad- 
miration, and testified their pleasure by applause. 
On this occasion he would frequently wind up his 
yarns by declaring, ‘J’m a whale, Sir! I’m a 
whale? Just opposite to the Colonel sat a plucky 
but very small man, the sheriff of one of the river 
counties, who had recently arrived, and was per- 
sonally unknown to M‘Clung, though the little 
sheriff knew the Colonel, as did almost every man 
in the State. It so happened that every time the 
excited duelist exclaimed ‘I’m a whale,’ he fixed 
his eye on the sheriff, who soon determined to 
stand it no longer; but, seizing a carving-knife, 
he jumped up into his chair, and cried out, ‘I'll 
have you to know, Colonel M‘Clung, that if you 
are a whale, I’m no sardine!’ This was a declara- 
tion of war, and the Colonel’s friends looked to see 
him seize the sheriff, without waiting for legal 
process, and throw him out of the window. Not 
he. Deliberately setting down his glass, and 
throwing his arms around the fighting sheriff, he 
expressed his admiration of his courage, and his 
desire.to make his acquaintance. They were after- 
ward great cronies and fast friends till the death 
of M‘Clung. 

‘It was very plain that the duelist read the 
sheriff, and knew at a glance he was a better man 
for a friend than a foe.” 





Peter CARTWRIGHT once ran for the Legisla- 
ture. . There were nine candidates besides him- 
self. For some time after he was nominated he re- 
fused to take any part in the campaign, but as the 
contest waxed warm he took the stump, worked 
hard, and got badly beaten. After the election was 
over, he was met by the Hon. Ebenezer Brigham, 
who asked him what was the result of the election. 

‘* Well,” said Peter, “ I’ve had a whipping race ; 
I led four behind me, and drove five before me.” 

He came in number six in that race; but he aft- 
erward went thoroughly into politics, and was 
elected to the Legislature. 





Tue Rev. Dr. Cobert, of Cynthiana, Kentucky, 
in showing the fallibility of human judgment, said, 
in one of his sermons: 

“At the intersections of two streets, making 
four corners, stood a square post, painted black on 





one side, white on another, blue on the third, and 
red on the other side. Four travelers were coming 
down the several roads, when one of them ex- 
claimed : 

“** Oh, see that black post !’ 

‘**Tt’s a white post !’ said another. 

“** You are both mistaken,’ said the third ; 
blue?!’ 

** You are all blind, or crazy,’ said the fourth; 
‘I know it’s red!’ 

** But when they all came to the post, and looked 
on all sides of it, they found that all had been mis- 
taken. So, my " prethren, ” Dr. Cobert would say, 
“it always i is that those who look only at one side 
of a thing are wrong; and they who go around it, 
and study it on all sides, get at the truth.” 


‘it’s 


Davipson CoL.ece, North Carolina, contrib- 
utes a good story of a man with a very bad habit. 
As it is all about lying, the reader will believe it 
or not as he likes: 

“In the old North State lives a certain John 
Long, who draws a long bow whenever he has any 
thing to tell, and his character for truth and verac- 
ity has been below zero for many years. Captain 
Johnson had been so taken in by one of John’s out- 
rageous stories, that he said to him, in a pet: 

“«* Tf you make me believe one of your lies again 
in a month, I'll give you fifty dollars!’ 

‘John pretended to be quite hurt by the offer, 
and went off. A few days afterward he was riding 
by the Captain’s, post-haste, on horseback, when 
the Captain called out to him: 

“¢T say! hello, Johnny! stop and tell us a lie 
or two this morning !’ 

‘John rode on, but cried out most dolefully : 
‘No time for lying now; brother Jimmy has just 
been killed in the machine, and I’m going for the 
old folks.’ On he went. 

** Captain Johnson ordered his horse, and rode 
over to see the dead man and offer his services, but 
found him alive and well, ginning cotton, and in 
no danger of the machine. Just then John rode 
up and demanded the fifty dollars. The Captain 
declared it was a rascally trick, but he would have 
had to pay the money if John had not let him off.” 


It is a very easy matter to knock a crotchet out 
of a crazy man’s head, if you hit him right. And 
some men, ina melancholy state of mind, are as tru- 
ly beside themselves as others in the Asylum, and 
are quite as much in need of « There was old 
Father Murchison, a good man, but in his old age 
he became impatient of the world and anxious to 
be at rest. He was often tempted to drown him- 
self. One morning, about two o’clock, his son was 
awakened by the old gentleman’s calling out, 

** Abel! Abel! Satan has been tempting me all 
night to go and drown myself in the horse-trough.” 

‘* Well, he must be a great fool,” cried out Abel, 
in reply, ‘‘ for there hasn’t been a drop of water in 
it for six weeks !” 

The old gentleman turned over, went to sleep, 
and never woke till the sun was two hours high. 





Tue intelligent correspondent in Kentucky who 
writes the following sends us several more that 
will keep. All who know the distinguished men 
who are mentioned in the incident below will re- 
ceive the facts with implicit confidence : 

‘*Tom Marshall and Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, 
old school-mates and cousins, and nearly of the 
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same age, are accustomed to call one another by 
their first names, Tom and Bob. Last summer 
Dr. Breckinridge was on at New York, superin- 
tending the publication of a work on theology which 
has since made a great noise in the religious world. 
It was announced in the Lexington papers with its 
full title, ‘The Knowledge of God objectively con- 
sidered.’ A few days after Dr. B.’s return, Mar- 
shall met him in the street, and said to him, in his 
usual off-hand way, 

‘¢* Well, Dr. Bob, I understand you have pub- 
lished a book of objections to God. Now I want 
you to understand that, sinner as I am, I have no 
objections to God.’ 

“* Well, Tom,’ replied the divine, ‘I am glad to 
hear you say so; but Iam very sorry that, as God’s 
embassador, I can not return the compliment.’” 





‘* Ty a small town in Indiana,” writes an ardent 
admirer of the Drawer, ‘‘ an itinerant preacher was 
holding forth to an attentive audience. He was 
one of the boisterous kind of speakers, tearing the 
book in his fury, and making up in violence what 
he lacked in the substance of his discourse. 

‘* A little dog had followed his mistress to church, 
and, wandering about the house, had become ex- 
cited by the tones of the preacher, and commenced 
barking in response. The preacher took no notice 
of him, but raised his voice still higher, and deliv- 
ered himself with greater energy. One of the breth- 
ren tried to put the dog out, but the dog wouldn’t 
go: the more they chased him the more he barked ; 
and when the confusion was at its height the min- 
ister cried out, 

** Never mind, never mind, brother; I can out- 
preach a dog!’ 

“‘And so he did. The dog soon got tired of the 
strife, and gave in to the pulpit.” 





Tue progress of letters is to be marked by the 
capacity of the ‘‘ common people” to read and write. 
The Drawer has given curious specimens from time 
to time—not to ridicule ignorance, but to show the 
want of education still existing in a land that boasts 
the widest diffusion of knowledge of any land un- 
der the sun. A gentleman in Texas writes to us, 
and says: 

“* Below you will find an exact copy of a letter 
and advertisement sent to the county clerk of Leon 
County, Texas: 


“**Mr. Johnson, C. C. Sir you will pleas Tack this 
upon the Court House dor for me it will do me an hon- 
or, and the same to your honor, if any person should 
clame this ox, come to Natt Smiths on Buffalo, there in- 
quire for F M. Eldrige, than for the Widow Green, there 
the ox can be found. D. L. B. Green.’ 

“* * (ADVERTISMENT) 

‘“** Taken up at my residans on the 10th day Jan 1857, 
a very large muly ox, with small nubs hang down by his 
ears, he is done from his sholders forward and done whit 
spottedd backward, his mark crop of the write and an 
under slope of left. Branded on the rite hip thus, e. 
Jay heels upwards Suppose to be 14. or 12 year of age, 
he can be found 5 mils North of Buffalo Bridge & 6 miles 
west of A. H. Reids on aligator.'"" 





Pere Coow, Professor of Dust and Ashes in Will- 
iams College, has been in the Drawer already. He 
was a great Millennarian, and insisted on the literal 
interpretation of the Scriptures. One day he call- 
ed to see Professor Tatlock, and had to go out into 
the back yard, where the Professor was seeing to 
his cow. Pete Coon began at once upon his favor- 





ite theme, and had hardly got into the midst of 
his usual argument, when Professor Tatlock ex- 
claimed, 

** Look out, Mr. Coon, look out; the cow will 
bite you!” 

“ Bite me! Why so, Sir?” 

‘* Why, the Bible says ‘ All flesh is grass ;’ and, 
on your own principle, she will make a meal of 
you!” 

Pete felt the hit, but had not wit enough to be 
convinced. 





Iw the office of the Cincinnati House, Lawrence, 
in Kansas, a party of Free State boys were poking 
their fun at a Westport stage-driver, who, in turn, 
was boasting loudly of what he and his friends had 
done, could, and woulddo. On being asked, ‘‘ Why 
did you run and leave Fort Swansea on the approach 
of the Kansas Militia?” he was posed for a moment ; 
but putting the best face on the matter, replied, 
with the usual border oath, ‘* We couldn’t take i 
along with us!” Hibernian, all but the brogue. 





Tue panic leaves its traces still in the curious 
correspondence which now and then turns up. Here 
is a letter received in November last by a firm in 
this city from a house that stood A No. 1 in Wis- 
consin. The knowledge of business exhibited by 
the writers ought to qualify them for a Bank Pres- 
idency at least. We copy verbally: 

“ Gentlemens—We have $200 of money readdy for you 
but drafts are so hig that we hardly can efort to pay it— 
they charge us ten percent. Perhaps they are cheaper 
in N. Y.—if so we wish you send us drafts for the above 
sum and then we will pay you.” 





MisTAKEs are made by the best of men. Mr. 
Jones was running for Congress in the Western dis- 
trict of ——, many years ago, and while filling his 
round of appointments, made a speech, at the close 
of which, by way of commending himself to the 
“* bone and sinew,” the regular “‘ sovereigns” of the 
country, he told the people that he was a self-made 
man of * obscure birth and humble origin ;” that, 
in fact, he was sprung from the “‘ very dregs of the 

” 


** Why, fellow-citizens,” said he, warming up, 
and elevating his voice, “‘ my parents were so poor 
that when I was eighteen years old my mother used 
to have to tie me to the bed-post, to keep me from 
falling into the fire, whenever she went to the spring 
for a pail of water!” 

Of course he intended to say eighteen months. 
The Hon. —— , now in the United States 
Senate, and at that time running for the Legisla- 
ture, was present, and cried out, 

‘*Ah! Jones, Jones, what a thumping baby you 
must have been !” 

It is said that the unfortunate speaker broke 
down at once, amidst the jeers of the crowd. 





From Sandy Hill, Washington County, New 
York, a fair friend writes : 

“Some years ago a distinguished clergyman— 
the Rev. Mr. Walker—came to our quiet little town 
for the purpose of delivering a course of lectures 
on ‘ The Age of the World ;’ his theory being that, 
in all human probability, this ‘ mundane sphere’ is 
more than millions of years old; that ages on ages 
were required to bring our earth to its present state 
of perfection from a shapeless heap of matter. By 
a very eloquent process of reasoning he would quite 
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convince you almost against your will. Squire 
Wiggins, a prominent citizen, was quite of Mr. W.’s 
way of thinking, and interested himself to obtain a 
room for the delivery of thelectures. Being amem- 
ber and trustee of the Methodist Church, he called 
a meeting for the purpose of stating his object and 
gaining consent to use the house. The people were 
all much opposed to it, but were finally overruled. 
Brother Downs, as every body called him, a very 
set, decided sort of a man, who believed every word 
of the Bible according to his own construction, had 
remained quiet all through the discussion, but evi- 
dently thinking deeply, very intent on the destina- 
tion of the clouds of smoke that issued from his 
short clay-pipe. The conference being over, the 
Squire turned to leave, when Brother Downs slow- 
ly removed the pipe from his mouth, and said, 

** ¢ Brother Wiggins, just you hold on a minute. 
I s’pose you'll have to have the house ; but it’s my 
opinion that the Lord and Moses knows just as much 
as you and Brother Walker!’” 





CHILDREN, come in! 

** Our little Willy,” writes a gentleman in Mich- 
igan, ‘‘is three years old. The other day, 

“¢The maid was in the garden, 
A-hanging out the clothes,” 
and Willy was looking on as she pursued her work. 
As he looked up he saw the sky covered with white, 
fleecy clouds; and in great earnestness, but with 
real child simplicity, he exclaimed, ‘ Nettie, look, 
look! the angels have hung out their clothes to 
, too y» 

And when the story was told in the hearing of a 
little five-year old, she said, ‘* Well, I should think 
he was a little goose.” 


CHARLIE, a four-year old, rambling in the woods 
with ‘‘ Pa,” saw a tree torn up by the roots, and 
asked, “‘ Who cut it down?” He was told, ‘‘ God 
did it.” Presently they came to one recently fell- 
ed by the woodman’s axe, when the little fellow 
exclaimed, 

** God did not cut that tree down !” 

** How do you know?” 

‘* He don’t make chips,” was the naive reply. 





“T wAveE often laughed at a simple incident 
which occurred some years ago in my father’s fam- 
ily. A little sister, four or five years of age (though 
now the ‘ eternal years of God are hers’), was amus- 
ing herself by overseeing her brother, who was dig- 
ging worms for bait. After some time he exposed 
to view a reptile of such unusual size as to call 
forth the exclamation, 

*** Hallo! that’s a whopper!’ 

“* * Why, William,’ said Lizzie, ‘ is that a whop- 
per? I thought it was a worm.’” 





“My son Larrie, when he was a wee boy—a 
three-year old—had, as most boys of his then age 
have, an exalted idea of manhood, and a great de- 
sire to be a man, or at least a big boy. One even- 
ing, just after sunset, when his mother had put 
him to bed, I retired to his bedroom to enjoy a 
new book with greater quietness than I could 
obtain elsewhere in the house. After lying quite 
still for the space of ten minutes, he suddenly ex- 
¢ ? 

** © Pa, don’t you think I’m growing bigger ?’ 
*** Certainly, my son.’ 
*** Do you think I’ll grow more if I stretch my- 





self out on my back, so, Pa?’ suiting the action to 
the words. 

***Try it, Larrie, and see.’ 

‘* So Larrie stretched himself out to his greatest 
length, occasionally raising his head and looking 
at his toes, and exclaiming, 

“*Ony jist see how long I’m getting!’ 

“* After making several such remarks about his 
increasing longitude, he exclaimed, suddenly, 

***Oh Pa, do jist come ’ere a minit.’ 

“ Running to the bed, I inquired what was the 
matter. 

‘“* *Ony feel here,’ he said, rubbing his tiny fin- 
gers over his cheek and chin, ‘ how rough it’s a- 
gettin’ here !’” 





A CLERGYMAN, an able pastor, sends us these 
capital things : 

‘* A relative of mine has a bright little boy who 
has seen some six or seven summers. He has been 
religiously instructed by his faithful parents, and 
has for himself gathered up a good many things 
from their speech and conduct. One day his uncle 
was playing with him, and Johnny accidentally 
struck him a severe blow in his eye. The uncle 
pretended intense pain, protesting that his eye 
was put out, and dancing around the room in well- 
feigned agony. Johnny was filled with consterna- 
tion, and began to pray. He declared his sorrow 
that he had put his Uncle Willy’s eye out—would 
never do so again—and concluded by imploring its 
immediate restoration. 

*** Uncle Willy’ could stand this nolonger. He 
took his hand away from his eye, and said, 

«There, Johnny, see, it’s all well again !’ 

** Johnny inspected it a moment, and, with great 
satisfaction at the result of his prayer, exclaimed, 

“ ¢ Well, I thought I would fetch him!’ 

“Doubtless Johnny had picked up the phrase 
from his father, who is a lawyer.” 





‘* THERE is a little black-haired, black-eyed fel- 
low, of some five or six years of age, in the Sab- 
bath-school at F——. On one occasion Miss Mary 
K—, his teacher, reproved him for bad behavior 
in church on the Sabbath morning in question. 
He denied being in church, and insisted on it that 
it was another little boy who had black hair and 
black eyes, and who dressed just like him, who had 
behaved so badly. Miss Mary smiled significant- 
ly, but said nothing. The next Sabbath morning 
he was in church, and tried his best to catch Miss 
Mary’s eye, and let her see how well he was con- 
ducting himself. In the afternoon they met in the 
Sabbath-school, and the following conversation en- 
sued : 

“¢ Well, Miss Mary, I wasin church this morn- 
ing, and behaved first-rate !” 

“Oh no, you were not.’ 

*¢ Why, yes, I was!’ 

***Oh no, it couldn’t be that you were in 
church.’ 

‘** But, Miss Mary, ’pon my word I was in 
church, and behaved real good.’ 

‘** No, it wasn’t you. It was another little boy 
with black hair and black eyes, and who was dressed 
like you. He was there, and was a very good boy.’ 

‘* The little fellow, after thinking whether he 
should lose the credit of his good behavior or ac- 
knowledge the fib, finally chose the latter, with 
the penitent remark, 

*** Miss Mary, I won’t do so again !’” 














Mr. Flasher’s Love at First Dight. 
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Mr. F. sees his enslaver, for the first time, at the | Thinks she is observing him. Si:rikes a Bewitch- 
Opera. 


ing Attitude. 
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Resolves to find out who she is. Takes measures | Returns Home. 
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Prepares himself—several times. Hires a Horse, and a Man to frighten him. 
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Will be carried into the House by her Father and | When she will recognize him, and immediately 
Brother. faint away. 


| 
| 
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| 
| Convalescence—Declaration of Love—Acceptance. 














Reality: Young Lady left Town—Nobody at Home | Finale: Scene in the Grocery. Flasher’s Dream 
—Filasher carried into a Grocery. i of Love ended. 

















Foahwuns for Bune. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voicr 
from actual articles of Costume. 


Figures 1 anp 2.—PrRoMENADE CosTcME AND Boy’s Dress. 
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HE Parpsssvs illustrated in Fig. 
1, is novel and beautiful. It 
is half-circular, with a berthe of 
tulle, fitting to the figure. A skirt 
of taffeta and tulle, in about equal 
widths, drooping considerably at the 
back, trimmed with passementeric § 
and fringed lace, constitutes the 
garment. It will be observed that 
it has wings which drape gracefully 
over the arm, the seams being mark- 
ed with a cord and brandebourgs. 
The front is surplice-shaped, and 
may have strings inside to adjust it 
more closely to the waist. This is 
nade in black only. 
The Boy’s Dress is of pea-green 
merino, with a trimming of a dark- 
er green, almost black. The sleeves 
and pants are of nansouk. The hat 
is of straw, with a ball trimming. 
The Lace Bertue is composed 
of illusion net, with pale blue ribbons drawn 
through the bouillonné-s, and bows of the same. 
It has falls of lace, with a simple cross spray of 
myrtle leaves and blossoms. 
The UNDER-SLEEVES are so clearly represented 
in the engraving as to need no description. 
A Batuise Dress may at first sight appear to 
lie beyond the domain of fashion. Still there is no 
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Ficure 4.—BatTuine Dress. 


Fieu::: 3.—LAcE Berrtue. 


| reason why this should not be pretty as well as 


appropriate. The one which we illustrate may be 
made of delaine flannel, or any similar material, 
edged with a darker shade of the same; or of bom- 
bazet, with a fringe of buckshot, covered with the 
material of the dress, with pellets of lead in the 


lower skirt. This latter material will be found 
quite available. 


Figure 5.—UNDER-SLEEVE. 
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